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“6 LL, it’s what I consider a very 

reasonable ambition,” said Mrs. 
Underwood, pouring out a second cup of tea 
for herself. ‘‘ More than that, it’s rte sort 


' of ambition that every woman would have 


to own up to, if she was honest. Men can 
rise above the rest of their species in a hun- 
dred ways; they can go to the wars and 
cover themselves with honorable scars; they 
can mount up to the top of their professions; 
a few of them can even make big fortunes. 
But I should like to know what triumphs are 
open to us, except conquering hearts and 
dressing exquisitely and getting the most 
exclusive society to acknowledge us, With 
your face you can conquer as many hearts 
as you please; with your money you can 
employ the best dressmakers in the world; 
‘but to persuade these En zlish aristocrats to 
come to your house isn’: so easy, and I say 
that a success of that kind is worth taking 
some trouble to win.” 

Pretty little Mrs. Willaits jerked up her 
shoulders. ‘‘I don’t know; seems to me 
there’s more trouble than success about it, 
anyway,’ she remarked. ‘‘ You and I have 
taken trouble enough over this ball, and it’s 
going to be a failure after all, because that 
dowdy old dolly of a duchess won’t come.” 

** How do you know that, my dear? Now, 
I have it on the best authority that she will 
come. Lord George has been moving 
heaven and earth for you, and he told me 
this morning that the old lady had given 
in,” 

“You don’t say!’’ exclaimed Mrs, Wil- 
latts, excitedly. ‘* Well, Maggie, you’re a 
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real friend, and Lord George is worth what 
I’ve—he’s worth more'than I thought he was, 
any way. Why, this is perfectly splendid!” 

These two transatlantic ladies seated 
in the drawing room of the spacious mansion 
in Pont Street which the younger of them 
had hired for the season, and which, as she 
fondly hoped, was to be the scene of some 
magnificent social festivities. London did: 
not knew much about Mrs. Willatts, except 
that she appeared to have plenty of money; 
but, on the other hand, it was fairly well 
acquainted with that lively widow Mrs. 
Underwood, and was willing enough to ac- 
cept her word for the fact that the new 
protegee with whom she had taken up her 
abode this year was “all right.” The 
money, at all events, seemed to be all right, 
and in these latcer days high society has 
learned to consider wealth as a sufficient 
passport—especially if the possessor thereof 
be pretty, and a citizeness of the United 
States. The Duchess of Stratford; however, 
was exceptional. Theduchess had remained 
faithful to worn-out traditions; she was ex- 
clusive, and would have been exclusive 
even if she had not happened’ to marry 
duke; she wanted to know who people’ 
were, and where they came from, and what 
they had done with their husbands, and pat’ 
a good many other inconvenient questions 
before she would consent to shed the light of 
her countenance upon them; and this was’ 
why Mrs. Willatts was so desperately eager’ 
to extend her hospitality to one whom she 
had described truthfully, if not over-politely, 
as a dowdy old dolly. 
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** Well, I presume she won’t do more than 
walk in and walk out again,” the expectant 
hostess observed reflectively; ‘‘ but if she’ll 
do that it will answer the purpose. Once 
I’ve been recognized by the Duchess of 
Stratford I don’t see what there’ll be to 
stop me. I should like to see Sam’s face 
when he reads about it in the newspapers! 
The only trouble is that he won’t know the 
difference between the Duchess of Stratford 
and other duchesses.”’ 

“He don’t know anything at all,’ re- 
turned Miss Underwood, contemptuously; 
* he don’t even know enough to keep from 
quarrelling with a wife who could have 
shown him how to get some value for his 
dollars as well as her own. Let him stay 
home and slave at piling up wealth, since 
that’s his notion of enjoyment.” Luckily, 
you’re independent of him.” 

Mrs. Willatts sighed. ‘‘ Why, it stands to 
reason that I am independent of him,’ said 
she; ‘it wasn’t any fault of mine that he 
was too stupid and obstinate to allow what is 
a fact in law, and I’m sure I didn’t want to 
quarrel—I only insisted upon my rights.’’ 

If there had not been an actual quarrel 


' between Mr. and Mrs. Willatts, there had 


been a pretty good imitation of one. The 
young couple had married under circum- 
stances of comparative poverty; but, shortly 
after their wedding, the bride’s father, old 


' Senator Kendrick, had by a happy combina- 


tion of luck and astuteness acquired an im- 
tense fortune, which, on his decease, had 
been divided equally between her and her 
brother. It was on account of the perhaps 
reasonable, claim of Mr. Willatts to have a 
voice in the investing and expending of his 
wife’s riches that differences had arisen 


‘which: had resulted in the departure of 


Mrs, Willatts. Mr. Willatts had professed 
himself quite content to stay in America, 
where he was engaged in business transac- 
tions of considerably magnitude, while his 
wife was fain to enjoy such happiness as may 
be obtained from the storming and conquest 
of a social citadel of which the fortifications 
have admittedly fallen somewhat out of 
repair. 

“delike him to be here, though,” she 
remarked ingenuously, ‘‘so he might see for 
himself that I don’t need any man to show 
me\my way.” 

Her wish was fulfilled with a deneneiie 
promptitude which may not have been en- 
tirely ywelcome to her; for hardly were the 


words out of her mouth when the butler 
came in and handed her a card inscribed in 
bold capitals with the name of Samuel T. 
Willatts,” and respectfully intimated that. 
the gentleman, who had declined to come up- 
stairs, was waiting in the library. 

Mercy exclaimed the little lady, toss 
ing the card over to her companion; bs ivtinds 
is to be done now?” 

him away,”’ answered Mrs. Under- 
wood without a moment’s hesitation. 

But Mrs. Willatts demurred to the adop- 
tion of such drastic measures. ‘‘ If Samuel 
means seeing me, I guess he’ll see me,’”” 
said she. ‘ Besides, I don’t want he should 
think I’m afraid of him. Only he shall not 
come to my ball unless he gives me his 
solemn promise that he won’t wear a white 
waistcoat or a diamond shirt stud.”’ 

Mrs. Underwood intimated her opinion. 
that the very least Mr. Willatts could do 
would be to assent to that modest stipula- 
tion, and after her friend had left her she 
awaited results with some anxiety. Mrs. 


Underwood was clever, but she was not. 


rich. She appreciated aristocratic society 
and was appreciated in it; but, unhappily, 
her private means were inadequate to the 


entertainment of dukes and duchesses. 


Since, therefore, she had the present pros- 
pect of free and comfortable quarters for 
several months to come, she could not feel 
any very ardent desire for a healing over of 
the breach which existed in the Willatts 
household, and she was afraid that poor 
Sally Willatts was wanting in backbone. 
Her apprehensions, however, werg appar- 
ently groundless; for at the axpininion of 
twenty minutes Mrs. Willatts. ge-entered 


the room, flushed and excited, and,#hrowing 


herself down upon a sofa, exclaimed: _ 

“IT do hate that man! It may be wrong, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if it was, but it’s 
true, I abso—lutely hate him!” 

“ Poor fellow!” said the relieved Mrs. 


Underwood, with a laugh; “ what has he 


been doing now?” 

“Oh, I don’t know as he did much—it’s 
his way of talking to me and looking at me 
that makes me so mad! ‘ Well, Sally,’ he 
drawled out, when I offered him my hand, 
‘having a good time over here?’ I told 
him I was having a perfectly lovely time, 
and he said he was glad to hear it. He had 
found out all about the ball; but he was 
afraid he should have to ask me to excuse 
him that evening, as he should probably 
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hhave another engagement. He wouldn’t 
for the world put me to any inconvenience, 
he said, and as it was uncertain how long he 
might stay in London, he concluded he had 
‘better remain at the Hotel Metropole.” 

“Why, Sally, you didn’t surely offer to 
take him into your house ? ”’ 

“No, I didn’t; and -I thought he might 
have waited for the invitatiun before de- 
lining it. Then he wanted to know 
whether I continued to intrust my brother 
with the entire management of my affairs, 

. and whether I[ still had full confidence in 
Henry’s discretion. ‘A great deal more 
than I should have in yours.’ I answered, at 
which he grinned and looked as if he could 
‘say all manner of things if he choose. Oh, 
che was just as mean as he could be!” 

“* Well,” observed Mrs. Underwood, philo- 
sophically, ‘‘ so long as he doesn’t interfere 


he says or thinks of your brother.”’ 

“But, my dear, I believe he will inter- 
fere with me; he wouldn’t have been so 
«ool and malicious unless he had some 
nasty scheme or other in his head. He has 
prospered extraordinarily of late, he tells 
me, and now he has come over to Europe 
to see London and Paris and Rome and 

| ‘Constantinople, and all other great cities. 
But he weuldn’t fix any date for his depart- 
are on his Continental trip, and I know just 
as well as if he had said so that he won’t set 
out before he has done his best to spoil my 
fun. Oh, Maggie, do you think he could 
be wicked enough to go around telling all 
these people that father began life as a 
factory hand! ”’ 

** T don’t see how he is to get the chance,” | 

weplied Mrs. Underwood, “and it wouldn’t 
matter a cent if he did. These people don’t 
want to know who your father was, or how 
he made his money; they wouldn’t care 
touch if you were an Englishwoman, and they 
are far less in the case of an American. A 
few of them, such as the Duchess of Strat- 
ford, might disapprove of your living apart 
from your husband; but it is about as cer- 
tain as anything can be that Mr. Willatts 
won’t see the Duchess of Stratford. Don’t 
you be uneasy; with all the will in the world, 
he can’t shake your position. There isn’t 
time.” 

She would have been less confident of that 
| had she known a little more about the ener- 
getic and enterprising gentleman of whom 
she spoke. Mr. Willatts was capable, when 
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with you, you needn’t trouble about what - 


put to it, of accomplishing a great deal in a 
very short space of time, and it so hap- 
pened that he was saying to himself at that 
moment, as he strolled back toward his ho- 
tel, that between then and the date fixed for 
his wife’s ball he ought, by taking prompt 
action, to be able to “‘ put through” a cer- 
tain nefarious design which had just sug- 
gested itself to him. 

To do him justice, he did not look like a 
man who was in the habit of entertaining 
nefarious designs. His blae eyes, though 
keen and a trifle hard, conveyed an impres- 
sion of honesty, while the set of his lips, 
which was scarcely concealed by his short, 
red-brown beard and moustache, seemed to 
indicate a philosophical aud easy-going dis- 
position. His present situation, however, 
was of a nature to disturb the serenity of 
the calmest philosopher, and he had quite 
made up his mind to effect a radical change 
in it. Now, when Mr. Willatts made up his 
mind to do a thing, that thing was very apt 
to be done. 

His first step, after consulting a “ direc- 
tory,’’ was to have himself driven to a cer- 
tain club, much frequented by the jeunesse 
dorée of the day, and to inquire for Lord 
George Curtis, who, he was informed pres-. 
ently, was in the card-room, but would be 
with him in a few minutes. Indeed, he was 
not made to wait long before Lord George, 
a tall, well-dressed, well-preserved man of 
between thirty and forty, came down the 
staircase, holding his visitor’s card and smil- 
ing affably. 

Mr. Willatts advanced and said: ‘“‘ How 
do you do, Lord George Curtis? If conven- 
ient, I should be glad to have a word or two 
with you upon a matter of business.” 

** Certainly,” answered the other, leading 
the way into a small unoccupied room on 
the ground fluor. “ Won’t you sit down? 
Perhaps you are related to my friend, Mrs. 
Willatis, of Pont Street? 

** More or less 80, sir. I have the honor to 
be the lady’s husband, although, as you are 
probably aware, we are running separate 
establishments for the present. I under . 
stand you have been of great service to 
Mrs. Willatts, taking her around and pre- 
senting her to your aristocracy—in short, 
generally dry-nursing her.” 

“Only too delighted, I am sure, to have 
been of any little use.” 

And,”’ continued Mr. Willatts, imper- 


turbably, has come to my 
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_ and was replaced by an angry frown. 


-Tary assistance. 


that your services have received fairly lib- 


eral remuneration from her in the form of 


checks.” 


The smile faded from Lord George’s face 
“ 
surprised,” said he, tha: a third person 


Should have been told of what I was as- 
‘Bured would remain a purely confidential 


transaction between Mrs. Willatts and my- 
self; but, since that promise has been 
broken, I had better, perhaps, mention to 
you that the sum to which you allude rep- 
resented a loan, not a remuneration. A 
short while ago I happened, unluckily for 
myself, to be in financial difficulties, and 
Mrs. Willatts very kindly offered me tempo- 
Of course, I couldn’t pos- 
sibly have accepted ””—— 

“Excuse me,’”’ interrupted Mr. Willatts; 
“this is irrelevant. In the course of busi- 
ness Mrs. Willatts’ drafts had to pass 
through my hands; otherwise I should not 
have known that ‘she had drawn any in 
your favor. I have no remarks to make 


“Bpon the question of loan or payment, nor 


yet upon your personal behavior; it don’t 
concern me, anyway. But I presume I may 
Say without offence that, from what I have 


‘heard, your financial difficulties are not yet 


at an end, —— 
“You may say nothing of the sort, sir,”’ 


‘interrupted Lord George in his turn; “I de- 


cline to enter upon any discussion of my 
private affairs with a stranger. I owe no 
account of my actions to you; nor, to the 
best of my belief, does Mrs. Willatts, whom 
I have always understood to be a lady of 


“independent means. If your object in re- 


questing this interview was to cross-examine 
me,I am afraid you will gain nothing by 
protracting it.” 


Mr. Willatts remained seated. ‘‘ My ob- 


“ject,” said he, calmly and deliberately, 
' * was not to be offensive—quite the reverse. 


Tam not here to sit in judgment upon you 
British aristocrats or upon your methods of 
dealing with us who come from the other 
side to make acquaintance with the cradle 


of ourrace. Iam a simple business man, 


Lord George, and I have a simple business 
proposal to make to you, if you will be so 
good as to hear me out, Mrs. Willatts, I 


believe, intends to give a ball on the 26ch of 
this month.” 


Lord George stared and nodded. 
* Well, I myself have it in contemplation 


‘to give ball on the same date—that is, if I 


to him. 
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can hire a house or rooms largejfenough to 
give it in. That ball, if it takes place, is 
going to be a big thing; it’s going to cost 
more money. than any ball that has been 
given in this city for the last ten years, and 
it’s going, I hope, to be graced by the pres- 
ence of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and all the most 
prominent members of your London society. 
But before I can start the thing along I 
must have some guarantee that these people 
will accept my invite; and from what I have 
heard and read about you, I believe you are 
the man to assist me. For your assistance 
I am willing to pay you a much larger sum 
than you have had from Mrs. Willatts—dou- 
ble that sum, in fact—and I may add that, 
if you are successful, I shall consider the 
money well spent.and well earned. Excuse 
my bluntness, as, you know, I am only an 
American, and quite unaccustomed to civ- . 
ilized ways of doing things. Now, sir, what. 
do you say ?”’ 

Lord George hardly knew what to say. 
He was a gambler, he was deeply in debt, 
and he had before this had recourse to divers 
expedients for raising the wind which had 
been at least as discreditable as that now 
suggested to him. Moreover, he was so well 
known and so popular that he had little 
doubt of his ability to earn Mr. Willatts’ 
check. At the same time he felt some nat- 
ural compunction about betraying the lady 
whose cause he had hitherto devoted all his 
energies to espousing. 

“Tt is very short notice,” he said, at 
length. ‘There’ is an empty house in 
Grosvenor place which you might take for 
the night, and, assuming money to be no 
object, I dare say I could manage to secure 
everybody for you, except the royalties, who 
are out of the question. But couldn’t you 
fix a rather later date ?”’ 

Mr. Willatts made a gesture of dissent. 
** Money is no object,”’ he replied, “ and, as 
my wife hasn’t contrived to get’ the royal- 
ties, I can do without them, though I 
should be glad if you could enagage some 
sort.of a security for me. Bat I need not 
point out to you that there would be no sense 
in my giving a ball unless I gave it on the 
same night as hers.’ 

After some further discussion, Lord 
George agreed to accept the part assigned 
He knew, if his interlocutor did 
not, that in London the clashing of two 


‘entertainments does not necessarily imply 
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the fiasco of one-of them. Besides, he had 
really done all that he possibly could do for 
Mrs. Willatts, and there was something in 
the notion of impartially befriending her 
adversary which tickled his sense of humor. 
The whole thing, too, was such a joke that 
his task was likely to be an easy one. Peo- 
ple who accepted the wife’s hospitality 
would assuredly wish to compare it with 
that of her husband; and although the lat- 
ter would probably have to forego the patro- 
nage of the Duchess uf Stratford, he would 
scarcely grieve over an abstention the signi- 
ficance of which he would be protected from 
realizing by his ignorance. 

Mr. Willatts, it may be, did not realize 
the social importance of the Duchess of 
Stratford, except in so far, as that he con- 
ceived all duchesses to be socially import- 
ant; still, she was one of the ladies whom 
he hoped to see at his ball, and, indeed, she 
was the only one in all London whom he 
believed himself capableof inducing -to at- 
tend it without extraneous aid. For the 
duke, who had recently visited the United 
States and had purchased: large tracts of 
land in the far West, was extremely desir- 
ous of acquiring a certain property which 
was now in the possession of his would-be 
entertainer; so that the latter, in the event 
of his consenting to part with that Naboth’s 
vineyard at a price slightly below its market 
value, would be fairly entitled to request 
some small recognition of this generosity. 
Two days later, therefore, Mr. Willatt’s, in 
fulfillment of an appointment which he had 
previously arranged by letter, partook him- 
self to Stratford House, where, on giving 
his name, he was at once admitted. In the 
meantime, he had not allowed the grass to 
grow under his feet. He had, worked hard 
and had made Lord George work hard also; 
the house in Grosvenor place had been 
secured; orders on a magnificent scale had 
been issued to sundry tradesmen, while not 
a few ladies of exalted rank had graciously 
intimated their intention of looking in on 
the evening of the 26th to see what the 
American millionaire could do in the way of 
eclipsing indigenous plutocrats. Thus Mr. 
Willatts was fully prepared to transact busi- 
ness with the amiable-looking, gray-bearded 
personage into whose presence he was 
shown, 

“How do you do, Duke of Stratford?” 

said he; “Iam obliged to you for according 
ome the ‘favor of a personal interview.” 


WILLATTS. 


The Duke said: “Not at all, 
Very glad to see you, Mr. Willatts.” . 
In the course of some subsequent remarks ~ 
he allowed it to be inferred that he usually 
left the transaction of business matters to 
his agent, but he had been happy to depart 
from his general rule in this particular i 

stance. 

‘¢ Well,”? observed Mr. Willatts, taking a 
chair, ‘ I guess there is a saving of time in 
most instances when principals meet.’ 

He, at all events, could not be accused of 
wasting time. In less than five minutes he 
had explained with a clearness which ad- 
mitted of no suspicion ‘as to his sincerity 
that he was ready to deal with his noble 
friend in a truly liberal spirit; and the duke, 
while gladly closing with the proposal held 
out to him, could not help wondering where 
his apparently keen-witted American’s profit 
was to come in. But this also was pres- 


ently explained without delay or ambiguity. 


.““Now,I think you'll allow, duke,” said 
Mr. Willatts, ‘‘that this bargain 1s a pretty 
advantageous one for you, and if I was to 
ask a small favor of you at the present mo- 
ment, I conclude you wouldn’t wish to hurt 
my feelings by a refusal.”’ 

“If it is in my power to do anything for 
you during your stay in London, Mr. Wil- 
latts,” replied the duke, in the tone of whose 
voice a shade of apprehension might have 
been detected, ‘‘ pray command me.” 

“ Well, I should think you might come 


to my ball on the 26th, and bring the duch- 


ess along,’”’ Mr. Wiilatts returned. don’t 
believe but what you’d enjoy yourself, for 
it’s going to be done in first class style, and 
Lord George Curtis has undertaken that, 
most of your highest toned people shall be 
present at it. It’s a sort of caprice of mine, 
you understand, to say that I have enters 
tained the pick of British society.” 

** Yes, yes; I see,’ answered the duke. 
“Very natural on your part, no doubt. So 
George Curtis is managing it for you, is he? 
George Curtis is—however, I am sure he is 
fully competent. I will make a point of 
availing myself of your kind hospitality, Mr. 
Willatts. As for the duchess, I hardly know 
what her engagements are, but””—— 

“IT should be glad if you could go a step 
further and make a point of it that the 
duchess should kindly lend me her support,” 
said Mr. Willatts; and there was # look in 
his face which seemed to indicate that the 
transfer which had just been agreed upom 
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me?” she explained to her confidant. 
. don’t believe there’s a meaner creature in the 
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had not yet been formally ratified. The duke 
perceived this, and reflected that he was, 
after all, master in his own house. Be- 
sides, what did it signify? It wasn’t as if 
Mr. Willatts contemplated taking up his 
abode in England. He therefore boldly 
com mitted himself to a promise that the 
duchess should accompany him on the even- 
ing of the 26th, and his visitor, after gravely 


‘thanking him, withdrew. 


Durin g the interval which elapsed between 
that day and the 26 of the month, Mrs. Wil- 
latis saw no more of her husband; but, of 
Course, she heard what everybody very soon 
began to talk about, and deep was her de- 
spair on learning the nature of the design by 
means of which he -proposed to put her to 
confusion. 

**Didn’t I tell you that that man came over 
here on purpose to take his revenge upon 
I 


world than Samuel Willatts! He’s so weal- 
thy that he can easily afford to outshine me, 


and he would rather spend his last cent than 
‘fail to wreck my ball. I’m as certain of that 


as I am that London isn’t big enough to hold 


him and me.” 


Mrs. Underwood reassured her. Mrs. 
Underwood was persuaded that London, and 


even London society, afforded space enough 


to accommodate two rivals; and in this view 
she was warmly backed up by Lord George 
Curtis, whose treachery had not transpired. 
That enterprising individual was in high 


_ Spirits; for he saw his way, not only to pock- 


eting a comfortable sum of money, but also 
to deserving it, which is always a satisfactory 
state of things to the conscientious laborer. 
All the ladies to whom he had spoken had 


* ‘been struck and diverted by the piquancy of 
the idea that husband and wife were bidding 


against one another fortheir favor. Not one 
of them had hesitated to abcept the invita- 
tion of the former, and Lord George, feeling 
that he had done his duty impartially to both 
sides, was able to look forward to the issue 
with all the calmness and legitimate curiosity 
of a judicious umpire. As far as he could 
predict, probabilities pointed to a drawn 
game as the result of all this lavish expendi- 
ture. 

But no human being can predict with con- 
fidence the result of any game in which the 


_ forces on either side appear to be pretty 


equally balanced. A trifle usually turns the 


 seale, and very likely it was @ comparative 
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trifle, or two comparative trifles, which 
turned it in favor of Mr. Willatts on this 
occasion. Firstly, almost all of those who 
intended to put in an appearance at both 


houses had chanced to decide that they 1 


would go on from Grosvenor Place to Pont 


‘Street, and they found Grosvenor Place too 


attractive to be left ina hurry. Secondly, the 
Duchess of Stratford was pleased to remain 
for an hour and a half in the temporary 
abode of Mr. Willatts, after which she drove 
straight home, notwithstanding the half 
promise which she had caused to be con- 
veyed to that gentleman’s wife. The duch- 
ess, on hearing what her husband wished 
her to do, had kicked a little, but had finally 
yielded to his entreaties and to his assur- 
ances that the man was a very respectable 
sort of man in his way, besides being quite 
phenomenally honest. The duchess, how- 
ever, was a straight-laced old lady. It ap- 
peared to her that Mr. and Mrs. Willatts could - 
not both of them be respectable, inasmuch 
as they lived apart, and that, if she must 
needs show civility to one she could not 
choose but turn the cold shoulder upon the 
other. Moreover, she did not lose sight of 
the fact that the husband was a bird of pas- 
sage, whereas the wife, as she had: been in- 
formed, had some idea of taking up a per- 
manent residence in London. 

For the rest, the duchess, like everybody 
else, was pleased and amazed by the splen- 
dor of Mr. Willatt’s hospitality: The hall 


and staircase of the house in Grosvenor © 


place were simply a magnificent orchid 
show, such as-one might have expected to 
be charged half a crown for the privilege of 
admiring; the floral decorations of the ball- 
room must have cost a ‘small fortune; the 
music was the very best that money could 
procure, and in view of all this ungrudging 
outlay, how could an appreciative guest help 
remaining to see whether the supper would 
prove to be in keeping with its surround- 
ings? The Duchess of Stratford stayed to 
supper; and, although neither eating or 
drinking had much fasination for her per- 
sonaliy, she was fain to confess that never 
in hefexperience had anything been better 
done. 

Had it suited her convenience to wait for 
the cotillion which took place afterward, she 
must have admitted that in this also the 
open-handed American scored an undeniable 
success. Perhaps it may not be the best of 
taste to offer presents of costly jewelry to 
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AMBITIOUS MRS. 


ladies with whom one is barely acquainted. 
but then we live in an age which is not pre- 
cisely distinguished for good taste, and if the 
ladies like the bracelets and one has the 
means of providing them with what they 
like, why should one not retain the pleasure 
of their company by that means as well as 
by another? Mr. Willatts retained his 
guests so long that a very considerable num- 
ber of them never found their way to Pont 


* Street at all. It was broad daylight when, 


being left alone in the scene of deserted 


revelry, he lighted a cigar and remarked 
placidly :— 


‘‘ Well, if this don’t make Sally gnash her 


teeth and tear her hair, nothing will.” 

Poor Mrs, Willatts did not display her 
chagrin in so violent a manner, but between 
two and three o’clock in the morning she did 
sit down and cry. Her ball—the ball upon 
which she had expendea so much money and 


‘trouble and diplomacy—had been a dead 


failure. At no moment had her rooms been 
full, throughout the evening there had been 
a dearth of men; the ladies who had come 
remained but a short time, and had, she 
thought, looked askance at her; worst of all, 
the most influential, including the Duchess of 
Stratford, had pointedly absented themselves. 


‘* Maggie,”’ said she to Mrs. Underwood © 


in a tragic voice, ‘‘I have been fairly and 
squarely beaten. I shall give up London 
and go to Paris. Sam don’t know a word of 
French, and besides, I shouldn’t suppose 
that there could be another nation on earth 
so brutal and insolent as this. I tel) you, 
Maggie, I wouldn’t have anything more to 
say to these English people if they went 
down on their knees to me!” 

Mrs. Underwood advised half a bottle of 


' champagne and bed. She was too judicious 


to offer any other counsel under the dis- 
tressing circumetances, although she was 
not without hope that this first reverse 
might be retrieved by subsequent victories. 

But Mrs. Willatts was convinced—and 
probably she was right—that, so far as Lon- 
don society was concerned, she had shot her 
bolt andemissed her tnark. Such sleep as 


‘she was able to obtain did not serve t6 raise 


her spirits, and when she went down-stairs 
to breakfast ut half past ten in the morning, 
she was neither surprised nor angered at 
being informed that her husband was wait- 
ing to see her in the library. She had felt 


Sure. that he would come to glory over her in 


her Miscomfiture. 
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‘‘T hope you are satisfied, anyway,” was 
the greeting with which.she accosted him. 
“You have made me ridiculous, and you 
have driven me out of England. Perhaps 
you’ll leave me in peace now.” 

“Well, I guess I’ve shown you that the 
British aristocracy don’t amount’ to much,” 
said Mrs. Willatts tranquilly. ‘‘ As for 
peace, I’m not sure whether you’ll consent 
to that, though it’s what I wish for. Seen 
the newspapers this morning? If you have, 
you may have noticed among the cablegrams 
from the United States an announcement of 
the bankruptcy of Henry R. Kendrick of 
New York.”’ 

Mrs. Wiilatt’s heart stood still, and the 
floor seemed to rise and fall before her. 
“You don’t tell me!” she exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. ‘* Then I'm ruined!” 

Why, answered her husband, you 
are not ruined, although some folks might 
say that you deserved to be for having given 
a free hand to Henry R. Kendrick. I bought 
that gentleman up a while ago, horse, foot, 
and dragons, and the consequence is that 
you are my creditor to-day instead of being 
his—which is fortunate for you. 1 shouldn’t 
want to be one of Henry R. Kendrick’s 
creditors.” 

There was an interval of silence; after 
which Mrs. Willatts said in a very humble 
voice, ‘‘Samuel I believe I’ve acted like-a 
tool. I ought to have listened to yon when 
you told me that Henry wasn’t tobe trusted.” 

** Well,” replied Mr. Willatts, with judi- 
cial composure, “it can’t be denied that 
trouble and expense would have been spared 
if you had.”’ 

‘* And of course you are not speaking se- 


-tiously when you talk about. my being your 


creditor. You must know as well as I do 
that I couldn’t legally claim a cent from 
you.” i 

*‘ Oh, 1 guess you could. I should have 
to see the lawyers before-I could say posi- 
tively; but however that may be, you havea 
moral claim which I don’t dispute. Your 
money is safe enough, and I’ll hand the 
whole amount over to your bankers to-mor- 
row, if you say so, only it seems to me that 
you might do worse than consult me before 
you invest it a second time.” 

“I presume you have had losses over this 
affair, Samuel,” said Mrs, Willatts, after 
another period of silence. 

“‘ Nothing to hurt me, Sally; nothing but 


_ what I should esteem as clear gain, if they © | 
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enabled you and me to make a ‘fresh 


- start.” 


t 


“ How afresh start? We fell out because 


you wanted to boss the whole show, and for 


all you: generosity I’m not going to admit 
that I hadn’t-a right to do as I pleased with 
my own.” 

“ Well,” answered Mr. Willatts, 
concluded to waive my pretensions. 
like to have the privilege of advising you; 
but I don’t insist upon it. All I wanted to 


I’ve 


‘prove to you was, that a woman who elects 


to play her own game wants to be a strong- 


-minded sort of woman like your friend Mrs. 


Underwood; and I’m free to confess that, 
if you were another Mrs. Underwood, I 
shouldn’t be here for the purpose of begging 


-you to let bygones be bygones and sail for 


New York with me next week.”’ 

Mrs. Underwood, as may well be believed, 
was both distressed and disappointed when 
her friend informed her somewhat shame- 


facedly, half an hour later, that the above 
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Ishould . 


proposition .had been acceeded to. Sh® 
could not résist saying, “I knew from the 
first how it would be, Sally. All along you 
haue been just crazy to get your husband 
back; and now it is he who has ferced you 
to go back to him. I only hope you won’t 


be sorry before you are much older, that’s 


all.” 
Mrs. Underwood, however, was not left 
entirely without consolation, for Mr. Willatts, 


who never did things by halves, not only’ 


granted her’ the free use of the house in 
Pont Street for the remainder of the Lon- 


. don season, but handed her over a substan- 


tial check in defrayal of necessary expenses, 
and she has made sugh good use of her time 
and opportunities that she is on the point of 


contracting a matrimonial alliance with an ~ 


Irish viscount.. As for Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lattes, they and their bickerings and their en- 
tertainments were, of course, completely 
forgotten many months ago. 


DEACON ELLINGWOOD’S SON. 


deacon sat at his solitary dinner and — 


looked gloomily out of his south window 


“atthe furniture being unloaded in the yard 


of the stone house just beyond the division 


‘fence. 


The stone house had been one of the tor- 
ments of his life. He had tried many times 
to buy back the property, which nearly a 
century before had been a part of the farm 


“now descended to himself, but the owner 


“would not sell. 


‘And last of all the devil came also,” 
quoted the deacon bitterly, as the village 
“depot carriage’? drove up and stopped 
over the way, and there alighted two boys 
of perhaps fourteen years, a girl a little 
older, and a woman, evidently the mother 
of the trio. 

“The last family,’’ went on the deacon to 
himself, “‘ kept hens—a hundred of them— 
in my dooryard; McAllison had a dozen 
young ones and they ran all over me; the 
Snells borrowed every nameable thing on 
my farm and in my house, and Boker kept 
fourteen breachy cows. This woman far- 
mer ’’—and his expression was exceedingly 


contemptuous—“ will probably be a boiling - 
of all that has gone before.” 


But Deacon Ellingwood was wrong in his 


prediction. Days, weeks, and months went 
by, aud he was not troubled by hens, borrow- 


ing, breachy cattle, or ‘* young ones.” In-— 


stead, pleasant relations grew imperceptibly 
between the two families. The deacon had 
a@ most undeserved reputation for being a 


_“ woman-hater,’’ but. he had to own that 


Mrs. French was a person of sense, who 
understood her business and attended sirictly 
to it; and he often found himself after chore 
time gravely discussing the habits of birds 


and animals, or matters agricultural, with, 


the twins, and smiling inwardly with a grim 
enjoyment of their boyish enthusiasm and 
conceit. The young girl was the only one 


_ with whom he did not seem to geton. She 
-kept persistently out of his way and always 


fled at his approach. She was “‘shy,” her 
mother explained. apologetieally. And yet, 
Elinor had felt a liking and.strong sympathy 
for the stern lonely, old man almost from the 
first, ever since the day, indeed, when @ 
neighbor had condoled with Mrs. French 
on the supposed misfortune of having Dea- 
con Ellingwood so unpleasantly near. 

“ But after all,” Mrs. Simpson had said, 


_ after expatiating on the. deacon’s pecul- 
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iarities of temper and his avoidance of all 
womankind, even to the extent of doing his 
own housework, “I don’t know’s you c’n 
‘blame him. He was brought up by a step- 
mother that never gave him no peace, she 
‘was that neat and busy, scolding and fault- 
finding from morning to night, so I’ve heard 
say. And then, fore he’d much more’n got 
his growth, he went’n married a girl from a 
no-account family that was jest as fur the 
other way; to say that she was slack don’t 
begin to tell the story. Deacon stood it ten 
years, and then she died when ’Siah was 
born. Then, as though that wasn’t trials 
enough, here about five years ago he and 
*Siah had some sort of falling out and the 
boy ran away and never’s been heard of 
since. I s’pose that nigh about killed the 
old man—everybody calls him old, but he 
ain’t fifty-five yet—and he’s never got over 
it tothisday. He thought the world of ’Siah, 
and ’Siah did of him, but they was both 
high-strung, and the deacon was dreadful 
strict with him—overdid it, everybody said. 
I s’pose he was on tender-hooks all the time, 
*fraid he’d turn out like his mother’s folks. 
But land sakes! he was his father right over 
again; equare’s a brick, and not a mean drop 
of blood in him, if he was a trifle quick.” 

To Elinor, who had never ceased to mourn 
the loss of her father, the fact that Deacon 
Ellingwood mourned a lost son seemed to 
bring him near to her. ‘“ Poor man,’ she 
thought pitifully. “1 wish I could find his 
boy for him, or-do something to comfort him, 
but I can’t, and I—don’t dare to try,”’ and 
then she shed a few tears over the deacoti’s 
troubles, and her own unconquerable = 
dence. 
~ The time came, however, when she could 
do him a good turn, though it seemed to her 
trifling. 

The deacon had started early one Sep- 
tember morning for the country cattle-show, 


and did not return till late in the afternoon, — 


passing Mrs. French and the boys on the 
way. When he drove into the yard he saw 
- Elinor standing at the gate in the division 
fence, as though waiting for him, and he 
ee as she came hesitatingly toward 
him. 

**J—your cows hooked down the fence,” 
she stammered, her color coming and going, 
and 

“ When ?”’ interrupted the Sinha, 

This forenoon 
“The devil!’ he muttered—the nearest 


he ever came to swearing—and clicked to 
his horse. 

T— drove them up ” 

What!” 

“T drove them up and shut them in the 


“barn.” 


* You!—alone ?”’ the deacon 
sharply. 

‘‘ There was no one else here.” 

‘**Did you know the brindle cow was. 
vicious ?—dangerous ? ” he asked, still more 
sharply. 

** Yes; but they would have been in your 
ensilage corn in a minute, or the cabbages,. 
or the garden.” 

The deacon looked at her from beneath 
his shaggy eyebrows for several seconds. 

‘“ You’re a plucky girl, and I’m obliged to 
you,” he said at last, and drove into the 


‘barn, 


There was the cows in their stanchions, - 
brindle, and all, he went and examined the- 
fence, looked at the corn, and he saw by the 
hoof-prints, that driving out the cattle could. 
have been no easy task. ‘ Plucky girll’” 
he said again. 

A few days afte? he overtook her walking. 
to the village. 

** Get in and ride?” he asked, reining up. 

* Oh, don’t get out,” she enid, quickly, 
as he started to rise. “I can get in easily 
alone,’”’ and the next instant she was sitting 
beside him. 

The deacon glanced at her from time to- 
time, as he made remarks about the weather 
or the people or the things they passed, and 
having a little streak of poetry in his nature, 
compared her fresh, young face, with its 
delicate color, to the shy anemone, or ** wild 
flower,” as he called it, and her eyes seemed 
to him like the deepest-hued violets. From 
these small beginnings a strong friendship. 
sprang up between the old man and the 
young girl. 

* Deacon Ellingwood thinks Elinor’s'the 


‘best cook, ’n the best sewer, ’n the smartest 


strawberry-picker, ’n the smartest every- 
thing in this world,’’ grumbled Fred, one 
day, while smarting under a few caustic 
words of the deacon. 

“ Yes,” assented Ned, “’n I’d just like 
to see him letting us drive his chestaut he’s 
80 all-fired choice of; but Elinor can = it all 
by her lone self.” 

**She’s his pet,” said Fred, with 
sarcasm, ‘*‘ that’s all there is about it.” 

They worked a while in silence; then Ned, 
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.a@ little remorseful for having seemed to dis- 
parage his only sister, began again. 

** Well, E) is smarter’n any gir! ’round in 
‘this part of the country.” 

“That’s so,” said Fred, also a little re- 
‘morseful, ‘ and she’s a darned sight better- 
looking.” 

The fall Elinor was eighteen the deacon 
had a severe attact of rheumatism that 
‘threatened to cripple him for the rest of his 
-days. 

“Tf you will lend me one of your boys 
nights,” he said to Mrs, French, “and 
#linor will run over a little while every day 
and do a few things for me, they sha’n’t lose 
‘anything by it. I can’t have a housekeeper 
around. It would be worse than the pain,.”’ 

He was very helpless and very discourged. 
When no one was present but Elinor his 
talk always reverted to his lost “‘ boy,’”? who 
seemed to be constantiy in his mind. 

‘I don’t blame him for running off,’”’ he 
would say. I was too hard with him. I 
didn’t realize he was a man. I wish I knew 
where he was, I wish I knew.”’ And then 
he would shade his eyes with his hand, and 
‘brood over the past. : 

Elinor came home from the deacon’s one 
wight in great excitement. 

“© mother!” she cried, “I think Pye 
made a great discovery, and, oh! if it is true 


will be splendid.”’ 


“Well?” prompted her mother. 

“You know those letters Uncle Joe 
the deacon had suggested her calling him 
“Uncle Joe’’ one day when she had laugh- 


: ingly complained that his name was too long 


—** has come every once in a while? Well, 
he told me about them to-day and showed 
me one.. "Tis some unknown person who 
always sends money, and says he owes it, 


cand never signsany name. And I’m almost 


sure ‘tis his son. Some of the letters in the 
writing are exactly like Uncle Joe’s, But I 
don’t think the idea ever entered his head. 
He thinks ’tis a man who cheated him once. 
I want to send a letter to the town where 
those letters came from, and direct it to 
Josiah Ellingwood, Jr., and I should think 
he would be sure to get it if he is the one. 
Shouldn’t you?” 

' Mrs. French approved of the plan and 
the letter was written and sent, only a few 
lines telling the father’s condition and his 
donging to see hiis son, and signed “A 
Friend.” 

Ten days passed and Elinor was reluc- 
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- tantly forced to the conclusion that nothing 


would come of her venture. Then one after- 
noon just at dusk, when she had talked and 
read the deacon into comparative cheerful- 
ness, and was about to prepare his supper, 
there came a knock at the door. When she 
opened it there stood a man with such a 
strong resemblance to Deacon Ellingwood— 
the same clear, dark eyes under the heavy 
brows, and the same fine nose and mouth, 


the firm chin, and the erect bearing—that 


she knew him at once. 


‘*Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come,” she ex- __- 


claimed joyfully, stretching out both hands 
as though to call him in, and in her excite- 
ment wholly forgetful of herself. 

‘Were you the one? Did you get the 
letter I wrote ?’’ 

** Did you write the letter?” he asked as 
he held her hands in his a moment. ‘I 
didn’t get it until this morning.” 

**T haven’t told your father. *Twas only 
@ guess on my part, and ’twould have been 
too cruel to disappoint him. Wait here a 
minute and let me prepare him.” 

Through the half-closed door he saw her 
kneel beside the gray-haired man and ask 
him whom he had rather see of all the world. 

“* Has ’Siah come ?”’ 


He struggled to his feet which had not 


borne his weight for many & day, and 
stretched out his arms, 

* Yes, father, I’ve come.” 

Elinor slipped out quickly and left them 
together. She bustled about, started up the 
fire and set the table with the daintiest 
supper she could muster. 

After that she waited till the low murmur 
of voices in the next room ceased for a 


moment, and then carryiug a lamp into the - 


now dark sitting-room, she announced that — 


tea was ready. When she opened the door 


- the younger man rose hastily from the chair 


he had occupied near his father, and went 
and leaned his arm on the mantel, averting 

**Come here,” said the deacon to Elinor 
when se had set down the lamp. 


Néarer.” 


And when she stood beside him, Deacom 


Ellingwood, usually as cold and undemon- 
strative, put up his arms and drawing her 
face down to his he kissed her gently and 
said, ** God bless you.” 

Then Elinor’s shyness returned in full 
force and she fled. 


*Siah started when the outside door closed 


after her, “She hasn’t gone home? — 
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alone?” he asked, making as though to 


follow. 

“No use,” said his father, 
- home by this time.” 

‘Where does she live?” 

** At the stone house, I thought I told 
you.” 

*“ Ah!” said the son thoughtfully. © 

When ’Siah’s trunk came that evening 
and he opened it in his own room he went 
through a somewhat singular performance. 


_“She’s at 


. First he tossed the things out pell-mell on 


to the floor till he came to a lot of books and 
papers at the bottom. These he examined 
carefully and anxiously as though fearful of 
having lost something. Then he snatched 
up a white envelope bearing his own name, 


eagerly read the enclosed letter several. 


times, replaced it in the envelope, scruti- 
nized the address, and then, blushing exces- 
' sively the while, he pressed it to his lips, 
after which it was tenderly deposited in the 
inner pocket of his vest. 

For several days ’Siah did not get so much 
as a glimpse of his shy neighbor, and for 
weeks thereafter hardly more though he 
found, to his chagrin, that she was pretty 
certain to have been in to chat with his 
father when he returned from a walk ora 
ride to the village. One memorable even- 


ing he chanced to see her and the boys start - 


for the pond, and he rummaged about till he 
found his skates, and followed. He slipped 
in among them in a quiet, matter-of-fact 
kind of a way, and for once Elinor did not 
seem afraid of him. They skated together, 
laughed and talked together, sat on a log and 
ate the apples the boys had brought and 
roasted at their fire, and ’Siah thought he 
was making great progress. But after this 
she avoided him more sedulously that ever, 
and as spring and then summer came on he 


grew desperate, and somewhat provoked as . 


well, 

One morning in July ’Siah was harness- 
ing the horse into the hay-rigging, and had 
stooped to reach under for the girth, when 
he heafd the screen door in the stone house 
close very softly. He knew it was not Mrs. 
. French, for she always shut it with a de- 
cided click and the boys slammed it. He 
pretended not to hear, therefore, and for a 
full minute did not look up. When he did, 
he saw Elinor, with a huge sunbonnet, trip- 
- ping down the lane between the two farms 

with @ tin pail on herarm. He gazed after 
her a moment, and then with great decision 


of manner, began rapidly to unharness 
again. He led the horse back to the barn, 
and went himself into the house. 

What has happened ? ” asked his father 
he emerged from the pantry with a basket 
in his hand. 

going huckleberrying.”’ 

The deacon was too amazed to expostu- 
late. 

When ’Siah reached the pasture he saw . 
the big sunbonnet bobbing about in the 
bushes, and, in as quiet and natural a way 
as possible, bent his steps towards it. But 
he had not gone very far when the sunbonnet; 
showed signs of agitation, and then gradually: 
moved off to the left. ; 

A—h!” said ’Siah under his breath, 
‘that’s your little scheme, is it?—to slip 
around through the pines and get away from 
me? Two can play at that game;” and . 
when Elinor reached the edge of the pines, 
there was her neighbor with a basket, be- 
tween her and the house. 

Then she worked her way to the right, 
but-when she came in sight of the brook 
there was the young man, picking huckle- 
berries very assiduously. Upon this she 
retreated, with but little pretence of filling 
her pail, to the rear of the pasture, and then: 
suddenly she was missing from the land- 
scape. ’Siah looked and looked, but no sun- 
bonnet gladdened his vision. 

Then he smiled grimly. “I can wait, 
“too,” he said to himself. “I’m used to 
that business,” and taking up a strategic 
position behind a clump of bushes, sat down 
on a stone, began leisurely to eat the berries. 
in his basket, and waited developments. 

After which seemed to ’Siah an intermin- 
able while, and his patienve was well-nigh 
exhausted, he saw through the spaces of his.) 
leafy shelter a pink sunbonnet cautiously 
rise above the level of the distance verdure. 
The wearer scanned the surrounding country 
long and earnestly. The view appeared to 
be satisfactory, for with mind seemingly free 
from care she at once settled busily to work. 
She had found a bush of enormous swamp’ 
huckleberries and was congratulating her- 
self on how quickly they would fill up, 
when :— 

“Fine day for berrying, Miss French,’” 
and there, not ten feet away, was Mr, ’Siah. 
Ellingwood, calmly picking berries in his 
basket. 

She almost tumbled into the huckleberry 
bush in dismay. 
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“Do you find them thick?” he asked, 
crossing over to her bush. 

“Yes quite thick,” she answered, his 
quiet, even voice reassuring her a little. 

And then he moved around beside her. 

“ Elinor,” he said, in quite a different 
tone, why do you avoid me so? ”’ 

don’t know,” she returned with whim- 
gical earnestness. ‘‘I can’t help it. I feel 
_ thought Ijmust.” 

Am I disagreeable to you ? 

“ N—o,” in a very low voice. 

“Elinor, look at me. There is some. 
thing I want to tell you—something I have 
been longing to say ever since the night I 
came home.”’ 

Elinor looked one instant into the hand- 
some face, and the impulse even then was to 
run away; but she knew there was no use in 
attempting it now she had let him see her 
eyes. 

Half an hour later Deacon Ellingwood 
was still further mystified to see his son 
put his head in the kitchen door and shy a 
basket across the floor in the direction of the 
pantry door. 

** What—have yon been ? ’’—— 

** Making hay,’’ was the laughing answer, 
and in a few minutes he heard the hay-cart 
rattling off toward the meadow. ‘ 

That evening after the chores were done 
*Siah came out of his room dressed in his 
best clothes. His father did not ask him 
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where he was going; he had been very care- 
ful of his speech since the reconciliation with 
his son. ’Siah had been gone perhaps fif- 


teen minutes when he came back again. - 


His father thought ‘We Wad forgotten some- 
thing. But.no; he took off his hat and sat 
down. 

‘*Father, I—er—think of--er—getting 
married.” 

The deacon turned pale, a @ groan 
escaped him. 

** In fact, I’m engaged.”’ 

The deacon tried to speak, choked and 
tried again. “Is it—is it Nancy Jones?” 

“Nancy Jones!”’ echoed his son with 
contemptuous wonder. ‘ No!” 

He gave a little nod to some one in the 
door, and the next instant a pair of soft 
arms went "round the deacon’s neck, and 
Elinor’s pretty laughing face looked around 
into his. 

“It isme, but if you don’t want me fora’ 
daughter-in-law I won’t marry him. I won't. 
have anythiug more to do with him.” 

‘*Not want you!” said Deacon Elling- 
wood in a tone of the supremest satisfac- 
tion, when he had recovered from his as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ Not want you,indeed! Why. 
—if it had been—anybody else I would have 
run away this time, and | never would have. 
come Robbins, in Springfield 
Homestead. 


A BOSTON 


WEETEST of the Sunday bells which 
ring in Boston city are those which 
form the melodious chime of Christ Church. 
If we follow the pure, harmonious sounds 
we shall make our way through narrow, 
squalid streets, resounding with the foreign 
chatter of many an un-American tongue, to 
Salem Street, on which are still standing a 
few old mansions, which in spite of time’s 
' ravages and man’s neglect, show traces of 
the grandeur which was theirs in the colonial 
days when the North End was the aristo- 
cratic quarter. 

Rising above these old houses is the square 
tower and graceful spire of Christ Church, 
the oldest house of worship in Boston. The 
building is seventy feet long, and the wails 
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are two and a half feet thick; the spire rises 
to the height of one hundred and seventy- — 


five feet, and had long been a guide to 4 


vessels entering the harbor. It is supposed’ 
that the church was built from one.of ~ 
Christopher Wren’s designs. 
is a pleasant mingling of the ancient decora- 
tions.and of renovations which are not van-* 
dalism.. The pews and the balconies, about 
three sides, are unaltered, and pillars and 
arches divide the space ‘artistically. The 
deep window-seats and lofty windows, with 
tiny panes, (seventy-five to a window) have 
the old-time air. The two quaint, brass 
chandeliers were presented in 1746 by the 
British privateer, ‘‘The Queen of Han- 
gary,” and were taken by her from a French 


The interior 
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cruiser which was conveying them to a 
Canadian convent, from the same vessel 
were captured the four figures of musicians 


“which has been standing before the organ, 


vigorously blowing these many years, upon 
their long, slender pipes. The organ was 
built in 1749, and just in the front of it hangs 
the clock’ which has ticked the passing 
moments for one hundred and forty-six 
years. Behind the pulpit hangs a painting 
of the Saviour, copied from Da Vinci’s Last 
Supper. At the extreme end of the chancel 
is a simple fresco representing the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, and the words, ‘‘ This is 
none other than the House of God,” and at 
the sides are tablets containing the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Apostle’s Creed. The communion service, 
worn by many years, bears upon each piece 
the royal arms and the words, ‘“‘ The gift of 
His Majesty, King George 11. to Christ 
Church at Boston, New England.” The 
same king gave also the priceless Oxford 
Bible, one of the famous ‘ Vinegar edi- 
tions,”’ in which, through a printer’s error, 
tbe parable of the vineyard is called the 
parable of the vinegar. An ancient Eng- 
lish prayer-book is also shown, which has 
neatly passed over the prayers for king and 
royal family, slips of, paper containing prayers 
adapted to the new conditions when kings 
were no longer popular in ‘“ Bostoa, New 
Engiland.”’ At the head of the right aisle 
is a marble bust of Washington, the work of 
the Freneh artist, Houdon, who, ten years 
afcer the death of our first president, made 
two of the busts, one of which is now in the 
Capitol at Richmond. 

A crazy climb, passing on the way the 
little pew known as the ‘“ negroes gallery ”’ 
in olden days, leads to the belfry where bung 
the immortal lanterns, which on that memor- 
able April night in 1775, gave their warning 
to Paul Revere of the march of the British 
troops to Lexington, and sent him on the 
midnight ride with his ‘‘ word which shall 
echo forevermore.” 

In the belfry now hangs the eight bells 
which have often rejoiced by their ringing 
at some victory over royalty. Their inscrip- 
tions are interesting. One bears the words, 
**God preserve the Church of England.” 
Another, “ We are the first ring of bells 
cast for the British Empisg, in North 
America.” Another says, ‘Since Gener- 
osity has opened our mouths, our tongues 


sing its praise,’ and the eight says, 


‘“Abel Rudhall of Gloucester, cast us 
all,”’ 

The corner stone of Christ Church was 
laid in 1723, and divine services were first 
held on the Sunday after Christmas in the 
same year. The first Sunday-school in New 
England, and the first known to exist in 
America, was established in connection with 
this church in 1815. 

Beneath the church thirty-three 
tombs, in one of which rested the body of 
Major. Pitcairn of Revolutionary fame. 
Hardly a stone’s throw from Christ Church 
is Copp’s Hill, one of Boston’s three hills, 
and an ancient and historic burial place. 
From its height is obtained a fair view of 
the blue sail-dotted harbor and the green 
slopes of the Charlestown shore with the 
needle of Bunker Hill Monument towering 
above all. Among the spreading trees of 
the hill is the Napoleon willow, grown from 
a slip taken from the soldiers grave on St. 
Helena, In the green shade winds foot- 
paths among the old gravestones, many of 
whose inscriptions, uncared for by the 
friendly hand of an Old Mortality, are oblit- 
erated. The favorite sepulchral decorations 
of our ancestors, the skull and cross-bones, 
anu winged cherub’s head are frequent on 
the gray old stones. The oldest slab com- 
memorates Grace Berry, who died in Ply- 
mouth in 1625. The first tomb sought by 
the traveler is that of the Mathers. Upon 
its vault of brick rests a well-preserved slab 
of brown stone, in which are set two squares 
or slate bearing an inscription to the memory 
of the Reverend Doctors, Increase, Cotton 
and Samuel Mather. In the north-western 
part of the inclosure is a heavy slate bearing 
the legend :— 


Capt. THomas LAKE. 


Aged 61 years. 
An eminently faithful servant of God & one 
of a public spirit was perfidously slain by ve 
Indians at Kennibeck Aug. ye 14, 1676, 
& bere interred ye 14 of March following. 
To keep green in the memory of posterity 


.the fate which befell this worthy man, a 


deep slit was cut iv the stone and into it was 
poured the lead obtained by melting the 
bullets that were taken from his body: The 
knives of two ardent momento-gatherers have 
removed mosi of the lead, but traces’ may 
still be seen. 

Lying beneath the green grass of Copp’s 
Hill, are the cast off bodies of wise and 
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patriotic city fathers, brave soldiers, and 
faithful clergymen; on the time-worn stones 
are engraved the names of noble families 
and names that are bright on the pages of 
Boston’s history. Quaintly worded are some 
of the memory verses which catch the eye; 
one attracts the passer by the call:— 

Stop here, my friend, and cast an eye; 

As you are now, so once was I, — 

As Iam now, so you will be. 

Prepare for death and follow me. 


An irreverent addition in chalk contains 
the poem:— 
To follow you I’m not content, 
Until I know which way you went. 
On the gravestone of John Buckley is the 
inscription :— 
Here lies the body of John Buckley, son 


‘of John Buckley of Saddleworth, Old Eng- 


land, who departed this life the 23 day of 
August, 1798. 


In peace here rests a traveler’s dust; 

His journey’s at an end. 

He prized esteem among the just, 

A censure from a friend. 

Broke loose from time’s tenacious chains, 
And earth’s revolving gloom. 

To roam at large in vast domains, 

Of radiant worlds to come. 


So the sons of Old and of New England 
rest peacefully side by side in their encamp- 
ment on the hill, and still, as in Paul 


Revere’s day, 


“ The belfry tower of the old North Church 
Rises above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still.” 


—Alice Rainett, in Portland Transcript. 
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A SONG OF THE YEAR. 


PRING smiles through her tears, and the crocus 
And primrose shy petals unfold. ‘ 
Summer beams on the glad earth, and straightway 

The meads are a carpet of gold. 
Spring is gay with sweet song and fair promise, 
The lamb, and the flower, and the bee, 
And each young soul, exulting, rejoices, 
The world is for me, is for me! 
Not a rose on the midsummer hedgerows, 
Nor billow of blossoming grass 
But is rich in the fugitive rapture 
Of pleasures which quicken and pass. 
When June along hillside and streamside 
Trips lightly on virginal feet, 
And the woodlands re echo with voices, 
Proclaming that Summer is sweet. 


Yes, sweet are the opulent Summer 
And statelier Autumn to come; 
Royal Autumn in gold and in purple, 
Tho’ all the gay song-tide be dumb. 
But we know with a mournful prevision, 
*Mid the wealth, and the glare, and the heat, 
' That the sweet uf the year has departed 
Far, far upon vanishing feet.” 


Autumn fades into passionless Winter, 
Dead grasses and skeleton trees, 

Dark mists and chill rains of December, 
Black snow-clouds and waters that freeze, 
Yet through all the world’s ruin and sadness 
Our hearts leap within us and sing, 
Knowing hid in no distant to-morrow _ 
Once more a sure presage of Spring. 


Lewis Morris. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 
By Florence Marryat. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OLONEL MORDAUNT comes down. 
stairs next morning in the best of 
spirits. He seems to have forgotten the little 
episode that occurrd between Irene and him- 
self the night before, and can talk of nothing 
but the ball, and the supper, and the com- 
pany, and the — suecess of the whole 
entertainment. 

** It was certainly a very happy thought,” 
he says, “‘ and the prettiest compliment pos- 
sible to Mr. Holmes. They tell me Sir Sam- 
uel originated the idea, and if so, I give him 
great credit. I don’t think I ever saw so 
many of the county families assembled be- 
fore, unless it was at the subscription ball 
we gave on the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales’s marriage. There were several 
people there I had not shaken hands with 
for years; Sir John Coote among the number. 
Was Sir John introduced to you, Irene?” 

“No. What is he like ?” 

** An elderly man, my dear, rather bald, 
but with a fine uprighi figure. Was one of 
the stewards, you know; had a rosette in 
his buttonhole, the same as myself. Holmes 
is staying with him; so is Lord Muiraven. 
Sir John thinks very highly of Holmes, says 
he’s quite the right man for the borough, 
and intends to lay that vexed question of the 
railway monopolization before Parliment at 
the earliest opportunity. By the way, I in- 
troduced Holmes to you. What do you 
think of him? Was he pleasant ?”’ 

“Very much so. He talks well, too; a 
sine qui non in his profession.”’ 

“ What did he talk about ? ”’ 

“1 forget,’”? commences Irene, and then 
blushing hastily, ‘‘oh,no,Idon’t. He talked 
chiefly of his friend, Lord Muiraven, and of 
his brother being lost while on an Alpine 
tour Jast summer.” 

Ah, a sad catastrophe. Sir John men- 
tioned it tome. By the way, I was greatly 


taken by Lord Muiraven’s face. Very. 


thoughtful for so young aman. Is he what 
the women call good-looking, Irene? ”’ 

‘““T should imagine so. What do you 
think, Isabella ? ” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, I never 


looked—that is to say, how could I be any 
judge—but then, of course—and if you con- 
sider him handsome ’”—— 
**T never said so,’”? she answers, wearily, 
and turns toward Tommy as a diatraction, 
The child’s violet eyes meets hers sympa- 
thetically. 
‘* Mamma got bad head ?”’ he inquires in 
a little piping voice. . 
He has very remarkable eyes,’ contin 
ues the colonel, still harping on Muiraven’s 
attributes, ‘‘ and finely-cut features. By the 
way, Irene, that child has fineeyes. I never 
noticed them before.” 
“Oh, all children have big eyes,’ she says 
confusedly, ‘‘ and so have kittens and pup- 
pies. He won’t have large eyes when he > 
grows up. You have finished your break- 
fast. Tommy. Say your grace; and run 
away. into the garden.” 
‘* But I want more,”’ urges Tommy. 
‘Then take it with you. You’d spenda 
couple of hours over each meal, if I allowed 
you to do so.” 
‘* My dear, we have not been seated here 
more than twenty minutes.”’ 
‘* Never mind! Let him go—he can take 
another roll with him.” 
** Does he worry you, Irene ?”’ 
**I am very tired, and when one is tired, 
the prattle of a child is apt to worry. Be- 
sides, he is happier in the garden than 
here.”’ 
. “He has certainly beautifal eyes,”’ re- 
peats the colonel, as thé child runs away; 
“and has much improved: in appearance 
lately. Talking ot Lord Muiraven, Irene, 
reminds me that Sir John asked meSto go 
over to Shrublands to luncheon to-day. 
Very kind of him, wasn’t it? Hesaw,I{was 
taken with his guests.”’ 
‘* Sir John Coote owes you a debt of grati- 
tude for the manner in which you keep up 
the county pack. I don’t think a luncheon 
is anything out of the way for him to give 
you. Doubtless he is only too glad to have 
an opportunity of showing you any polite- 
ness.”’ 
“That is a wife’s view to take of an in- 
vitation, Irene. Now I, on the contrary, 
was not only pleased, but surprised; for 
32 
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Coote and I have not been the friendliest 
of neighbors hitherto, and it has vexed me.”’ 

“Then I suppose you are going?” 

** Certainly—unless there is any reason 
that I should remain at home. I wish they 
had asked you too. I tried to get near Lady 
Coote for the purpose, toward the end of 
the evening, but it was an impossibility. 
She was hemmed in all round, six feet deep, 
by a phalanx of dowagers.”’ 

‘*T am so glad you failed, Philip. I could 
not have accompanied you. I am far too 
tired!” 

“ Then its all right, my darling, and I will 
leave you to recover yourself during my 
absence.” > 


He comes baek just half an hour before 


- dinner-time, if possible more enthusiastic 


than before. 

“Never met with a more amiable young 
man than Mr. Holmes in the whole course 
of my existence. And so sensible, too. 
Enters as clearly and readily into the ques- 
tion of the Glottonbury drainage as though 
he had spent his life in asewer. We shall 
get on with such an advocate as that. Hav- 
ing been settled for so many years in the 
county, he was pleased to ask my advice 
upon several evils he desires to see reme- 
died; and I gave himall the information I 
could in so limited a time. I am vexed 
that, in consequence of his being obliged to 
leave the day after to-morrow, he was un- 
able to spare me even a few days at Fen 
Court.” 

“ Did you ask him?” says Irene. She is 
lying on the couch in her bed-room while 


- her husband talks to her, and as she puts the 


question she raises herself to a sitting pos- 
ture. 

* [ did—urged it upon him, in fact; but 
he was quite unable to accept the invitation. 
Muiraven will, though.” : 

Who ? ” 

“Lord Muiraven. His dines’ is his own, 
and he seems very glad of an opportunity 
to see a little more of the country.” 

“You have asked him here? ”’ 

Where else could I askhim? I am sure 
you will like him immensely—you have no 
idea how well he can talk—and his company 
will enliven us. I invited him to stay as 


Jong as he choose; but he limits his visit to 


a few days. Let him have the best bed- 
room, Irene. I should wish hid to be made 
as comfortable as possible.’’ 


Her brows are contracted—her breast is 
heaving—her eyes are staring at him angrily. 

‘* And what on earth made you think of 
asking him ?”’ 

My dear?”’ 

“Of asking a perfect stranger,’”’ she goes 
on rapidly, ‘‘a man we care nothing for— 
whom you never set eyes upon till yesterday 
—to become one of us—to share our home 
—to—to—I never thought you could be such 
a fool!” 

Colonel Mordaunt is more than shocked 
—he is angry. 

** What do you mean by speaking to me in 
that way, Irene?” 

I was wrong—I know I was wrong; 
but you have upset me with this news. Am 
I not mistress of this house ?—have I nota 
right to be consulted in such matters ?—to 
have a voice in the selection of who shall 
and who shall not enter our doors ?”’ 

‘* When you behave as you are doing now, 
you forfeit, in my estimation, all right to 
such considerations.”’ 

“I know I -oughtn’t to have used that 
word to you, Philip, it was very disrespect- 
ful of me, and I beg your pardon. But, if 
you love me, don’t ask Lord Muiraven to 


come and stay at Fen Court.” 


** What posisble objection can ‘you have 
to the proceeding ?”” 

‘“*We know so little of him,” she mur- 
murs indistinctly. 

‘* Quite enough to authorize a casual visit, 
such as he-intends tv pay us. 1 do not sup- 
pose, from what he said, that he will remain 
here more than two or three days.” 

‘* A man may make himself very disagree- 
able even in that time.”’ 

** But what reason have you to suppose 
Muiraven will doso? I never met a fellow 
better calculated to make his way at first 
sight. You are incomprehensible to me, 
Irene! No trouble appears too great for you 
to take for a ‘‘ne’er-do-weel ” like Oliver 
Ralston, or a child who has no claim upon 
you, like Tommy Brown; and yet, now 
when I wish to introduce into the house a 
man unexceptionable in name, birth, char- 
acter and position, you raise querile objec-- 


-tions, simply, as it appears to me, to give 


annoyance.” 

‘*] have not been in the habit of giving 
you annoyanee, Philip.” 

“No; darling, of course not; but in this 


instance you are most unreasonable. Do 


you not begin to see 80?” 
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“Tf it is unreasonable for a wife to wish 
to be consulted before her husband takes 
any step of importance, it may be the case.” 

‘* Step of importance!—stuff and nonsense! 
What do you call, then, briuging a begger’s 
brat into the house to be reared as your own 
- son? Yon didn’t stop to consult me before 
you pledged yourself to that undertaking, 
Irene.” 

He turns away, puzzled and irritated by~ 
her conduct, and she sees that she has 
played a wrong card. If the evil that assails 
her is averted, it is not by threatening or 
complaint. She tries the female remedy of 
coaxing. 

* Philip, dear,” putting her arms about 
him, ‘don’t ask Lord Muiraven to come 
here.” 

“Why?” 

‘** Because I—I don’t like him.” 

For what: reason ?”” 

‘* How can I give areason ?”” impetuously. 
‘* It is not always one can say why one does 
or dos not like a person. I don’t like him 
—that’s sufficient.” 

‘*For you, perhaps, my dear, but not for 
me. It is useless to say ‘ Don’t ask Lord 
Muiraven,’ because I have already asked 
him, and he has accepted the invitation. 
Nothing therefore remains but for you to 
play the hostess as agreeable as you can to 
him; and I trust,” adds the colonel gravely, 
‘*that for my sake, and for your own, you 
will do your’utmost to make our guest’s 
stay here as pleasant as may be.” 

“‘ You must do that,” she returns shorily. 
“He is not my guest, and I have no wish 

he should be so. You must take the charge 
of him and of his pleasure yourself. I de- 
cline to share it.” 

* Very well, my dear, be itso,” replies 
her husband coldly, as he rises to leave her. 
“*T hope you will think better of your inhos- 
pitable resolution, but if not, I dare say I 
shall be equal to the occasion. However, 
the spirit in which you receive my cautiou 
confirms me in one thing—Lord Muiraven’s 

visit to Fen Court shall not be put off, if I 
can avoid it.’’ 

_ Inthe evening she makes another attempt. 

“ Philip, pray do not bring Lord Muiraven 
to our house, I ask it of you as a favor.” 

Colonel Mordaunt wheels round in his 
chair, (he has been writing letters at his 
study table, while she sits beside him read- 
ing oné\ef Mudie’s last importations), and 
stares at \his wife with unfeigned surprise. 


*“* This is the most. extraordinary thing I 
ever knewin my life!”? heexclaims. ‘ Pray 
where, and under what circumstances, have. 
you met with Lord Muiraven before ?” 

At this point blank question, so sudden 
and so unexpected, [rene naturally loses 
somewhat of her confidence. 

‘* Met him before! Who says I have done 
so?” 

‘*No one says it; bat no one could help 
inferring it. Your evident aversion to his 
becoming our guest must have its root in 
something deeper than a mere dislike, spon- 
taneously conceived, f5: a stranger who has 
not taken your fancy at first sight.’’ 

“One has at times presentiments of evil,’’ 
she replies in a low tone. 

**Presentiments of fiddlesticks! I don’t 
believe in presentiments at all, in the first 
place, and certainly not in those that come 
over one at a ball. But what may your evil 
presentiments tend to?” 

‘*That Lord Mniraven’s presence at Fen 
Court will create dissention between us.” 

what way?”’ 

‘“*T hardly know in what way; but I—I 
don’t like him, and you evidently do—and 
the mere difference of opinion may be the 
cause of a quarrel.’’ 

“I don’t see that! I don’t like many 
people that you do—yet we do not squabble 
about them—your nameless protege, for in- 
stance ’’—— 

‘‘ Unfortunate little being! Cannot any 
topic be introduced between us without 
dragging him in by the neck and shoulders?”’ 

‘* Hardly, when the topic is one of diver- 
sity of opinion concerning another, and 
when I feel that you owe me a concession, 
Irene. ‘For I have given up more of my 
own idea of what is consistent and becom- 
ing, in permitting you to adopt that child, 
than you seem to be aware of.”’ 

**Oh, let it pass, then—I concede every- 
thing. I resign my own opinion on the 
subject of Lord Muiraven staying with us.” 

‘“*Had you done so or not, my dear, it 
would have made no difference to the fact 
which, as I said this afternoon, is already 
an established one. But I am ready to al- 
low that I prefer your going hand in hand 
with me in this, as in all matters, to attempt- 
ing anything like a defiance to my wishes. 
So I trust we have safely tided over this little 
difficulty, and that when Lord Muirayen 
appears amongst us he will find his hostess 
as ready to welcome him as I shallibe.” .{ 
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“Tt is utter bad taste on his part coming 
at all, without some intimation on mine that 
his visit is desired.” 

“At it again, Irene,” says the colonel 
with a sigh, as he returns to his papers. 
* Well, I must totally refuse to continue the 
discussion with you. As long as I am 
master of Fen Court, my will here must be 
law.’’ 

Which is a maxim the good man is very 
fond of repeating, little dreaming the while 
that, of all the inmates of the Court, he has 
his way perhaps the least of any. 

She has done everything that she dares 
in order to prevent Eric Kier being thrown 
in her society again; but her efforts have 
proved futile, and she becomes despondent. 
Yet she is resolved of one thing; the new 
guest shall receive nothing at her hands 
but the barest courtesy. If, after all that 
has passed, he is sufficiently devoid of teel- 
ing and good taste to force himself into her 
presence, she will make him conscious that 
it is unwelcome to her; she will be his host- 
ess and nothing farther. Never again shall 
the hand of the man who betrayed poor 
Myra and trifled with herself touch hers in 
friendship and good-fellowship. Armed 
with this resolve (which pride and the re- 
membrance of her bitter pain alone could 
enable her to fulfill), Irene receives Lord 
Muiraven on the day of his arrival at Fen 
Court with a degree of dignity and coldness 
she has never assumed to any one before. 

Her husband, who has met him at the hall- 
door, brings him with some trepidation to 
the drawing-room, to be presented toa beau- 
tiful statue, who, with features pale as aeath 
and lips tightly pressed together, acknowl- 
edges the honor of his presence there in 
chilling tones, that would have induced an 
ordinary visitor to return in the same vehicle 
in which he came. 


But Muiraven knows the cause—his heart . 


acknowledges the justice of the sentence— 
and he replies so humbly to her icy welcome 
as half to deprecate the anger that led to it. 

Not so Colonel Mordaunt, who stands by 
watching them, indignant that Irene should 
so palpably disregard the warning he ad- 
mivistered to her, and resolved to show 
their guest double the attention he other- 
wise should have done, in order to atone for 
his wife’s impoliteness. 

He is almost fearful that her contrary 
mood may take the turn of met@onsidering 
Lord Muiraven’s comfort as##he should, but 


here his vexation does her wrong. The din- 
ner that follows has been ordered with con- 
summate care—every arrangement is per- 
fect—too perfect, indeed, not to imitate that 
she feels, and intends to maintain, a great 
distance between herself and the man who 
has so suddenly been thrown among them. 

At the dinner-table, Muiraven and the 
colonel have the conversation all to them- 
selves, for Isabella does not dare to speak, 
and Irene will only reply in monosyllables, 
They talk of politics, and hunting, and agri- . 
culture, and travel, and then they veer 
round to the London season, now fast ap- 
proaching. 

**Do you go up to town this year?” de- 
mands Muiraven. 

“I think not. My wife cares nothing for 
gayety, and the love for it has mostly died 
out of me, yet she used to be very fashion- 
able before her marriage. But for you,’ 
continues the colonel, in order to change an 
unpleasant topic, and addressing Muiraven, 
‘** the gay metropolis can hardly have lost its 
charm. Are you looking forward to a vig- 
orous campaign ? ”’ 

**T shall not be in town this season.”’ 

‘*Indeed! you surprise me. With your 
advantages, I should have thought it re- 
solved itself into a very paradise of society.” 

It was so once,”’ 

“And how long is it since you turned 
misanthrope, my lord?’ says the colonel, 
laughing heartily at what he supposed to be 
his guest’s affectation, and never expecting 
tc receive a serious answer to his query. 

‘* Since two seasons ago.” 

At this juncture Irene rises to leave the 
room. Muiraven holds the door open and 
gazes earnestly at her as she through. 
She chooses to take his words as covert in- 
sult—his look as malice—and answers both 
with a flash of indignant scorn, He inter- 
prets her glance rightly, returns to his seat 
ut the dessert-table with a sigh. 

When the gentlemen rejoin the ladies in 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Mordaunt professes 
to be sleepy, but rouses herself at their en- 
trance and directs her attention for the re- 
mainder of the evening to the columns of 
the Morning Post. 

Colonel Mordaunt is supremely vexed at 
her behavior, but he will not mention it 
again to her; even after he has had a cigar 
with Lord Muiraven in the smoking-room, 
and parted with him at his bed-room door, 
he meets his wife in silence, and’ still in si 
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lence betakes himself to rest. Only, her 
conduct puzzles as well as vexes him, and 
his curiosity is all on the alert; while Irene, 
lying sleepless, reviews again and again the 
scene she has passed through, and wonders 
if she -has been harsh or wrong—or could 
have met Muiraven differently had she 
wished to do—and always arrives at the 
same conclusion, that while his past conduct 
remains unexplained, it is impossible she 

- €an receive him as anything but a cruel and 
deceitful foe. 

-She comes down the next morning with 
no kindlier feelings in her breast towards 
him, but conscious that his presence is losing 
its first strange sting for her, and that she 
shall be able to greet him with more ease 
than she had done the day before. 

As she passes her morninty-room she hears 
the sound of Tommy’s voice within, and 
enters prepared to find him up to mischief 
among her ornaments or flowers, for, like 
most children, he is of an inquiring turn of 
mind, and apt on occasions to do great 
damage in his researches after the origin of 
all he sees about him. 

“But as she crossed the threshold she starts 
back amazed, for, at the further end of the 
room, comfortably enscoused in an armchair, 
she perceives Lord Muiraven, and on his 
knee, playing with his watch and chain, and 
babbling of everything that comes within 
the scope of his horizon, is Master Tommy. 
They are so engrossed with one another that 
for the moment they do not perceive her. 

‘* My mamma got a tick-tick,’’ the child is 
eaying, ‘“‘a very little one with white and 
green stones on his back. I like my mam- 
ma’s tick-tick; but he’s too small for a man. 
When I’m big man, my mamma going to 
give me big tick-tick—my mamma says so! ” 
he winds up with, confidentally. 

**And who is your mamma, Tommy?” 
inquires Muiraven. 

“Don’t you know my mamma? Good 
mamma, who loves Tommy! Why—why 
there she is! ”? exclaims the child, in a burst 
of glee, as he discovers Irene standing in the 
doorway, and wriggling off his new friend’s 
lap, rushes noisily to greet her. 


Mrs. Mordaunt!”’ ejaculates Muiraven, . 


as he leaps up from his position. ‘‘1 bega 
thousand pardons; I did not perceive that 
you were there.” 

“There is no need to apologize,” she an- 
swers as coldly, though more calmly, than 
before. *‘ Tommy, you know you have no 


business in this room; I have forbidden yo! 
to come here.” _ 

** Pray don’t blame the child—it was my 
fault; the reom looked so cool and pleasant, 
I turned in for half an hour’s reading be- 
fore breakfast; and heariug his voice in the 
hall called him in, and we have been amusing 
ourselves admirably since.”’ 

_* You forgot to bring mamma her rose 
this morning, Tommy,” says Irene, fixing 
her attention on the child. ‘* Won’t you go 
and pick her one now ?” 

“Yes! I go get a bootiful rose—a very 
big one!” he answers, darting from her side. 

**Mind you put on your hat!” she calls 
after him into the hall. Poor Muraiven is 
standing by the window meanwhile, looking 
sadly conscious of not being attended to. 

‘“* A very intelligent little boy,’ he says, 
presently, with a nervous smile, “‘ what age 
is he?” 

** Three and a half.” 

** Only three and a half, why, he seems to 
understand everything. But—pardon me— 
I don’t quite comprehend the relationship 
between you—a nephew ?”’ 

‘*There is no relationship between us, 
except that of a common need, Tommy is 
my adopted child.” 

‘¢ And you permit him to call you mother?” 

‘No! I never encourage him to call me 
by that name. His mother,’’ and here Irene 
stops a moment to recover confidence, “ his 
mother is gone from us; but he must call me 
by some name, and ‘mamma’ is most con- 
venient.’’ 

** And you have adopted him, how very 
good of you!” returns Muiraven, musingly. 
** Well, I should think the little fellow would 
repay your kindness. I don’t think I ever 
saw a brighter child; he interested me 
strongly. And he appears to have 80 
thorough and affectionate a reverence for 
you 

** Breakfast is ready,” says Irene, as she 


‘cuts short his eloquence by leading the way 


into the next apartment. 


Two or three days pass in the same sort of 
manner; outwardly all is well, though rather 
constrained, inwardly, there is much heart- 
burning and unpleasantness. 

The stranger (owing probably to the host- 
ess’s avoidance of his company) has made 
more than one attempt to end his visit, but 
Colonel Mordaunt, determined to show his 
wife that she cannot have everything her! 
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own way, refutes all his arguments with 
respect to the advisability of leaving Fen 
Court, and Muiraven, hoping perhaps that 
time may bring the opportunity he covets 
for an explanation with Irene, is nothing 
loth to linger on. 

And so they continue to meet at breakfast, 
and luncheon, and dinner, and life is a slow 
torture to her. For, since she caught Mui- 
raven and little Tommy in the morning- 
room together, a new dread has sprang up 
in her bosom; she wonder whether she will 
be acting right in keeping the knowledge of 
the relationship between them a secret from 
the father. The horror with which her soul 
recoils from the shame of making such a 
communication is almost swallowed up in 
the pain with which she contemplates a part- 
ing from the child. Until she felt it, she 
could not have believed that in so short a 
time he would have wound himself so closely 
round her heart. To give up little Tommy! 
—to miss his dear little voice calling after 
her all over the house; his lisping words, his 
childish caresses—the idea is misery. She 
could hardly shrink from it more were he 
indeed her own. But yet, who has the 
better right to him, on whom has he the 
higher claim ? 

Is she injuring the boy’s prospects by 
keeping from him the protection of so in- 
fiuential a father, or would the fact of his 
parentage turn Lord Muiraven’s heart 
against the chiid ?—and she would lose him 
only to see him turned over to the care of 
hirelings—brought up among them, as such 
unhappy children generally are, without one 
of those advantages which it is in her power, 
as itis her wish to give him. Will such a 
discovery do her darling harm, or will it do 
him good? This is the thought that harasses 
Irene now, and adds gravity and depression 
to her former coldness of demeanor. The 
change is too palpable not to strike Colonel 
Mordaunt, but he does not shape his suspi- 


cions into facts until Mrs. Quekett is good 


enough to aid him. 

**Your good lady don’t look much lately, 
does she ?”’ she remarks, casually, as she is 
gathering up the money for the weekly bills, 
almost the only phase of the housekeeping 
department which remains in her hands. 

what way, Quekett ?” demands the 
colonel, ds he enters the amount in his 
ledger. ‘‘ Mrs. Mordaunt is quite well, I 


believe; at least, I have sheen nothing to 
the contrary.” 
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*“*Oh, 1 don’t mean in health, exactly’ 
though she’s been going off in her looks too 
during the last few months; but her spirits 
are lower. than usual, surely, she’s shut up 
in her room one half of the day, and terrible 
mopy when she’s about.” 

“IT think you must be mistaken, Quekett, 
she was never what is termed boisterously 
inclined, and I believe she was rather put 
out at my inviting Lord Muiraven to the 
house 

‘** Ah! why should she object to him now? 
A fine young man as ever I saw! Most 
ladies would be proud of such a companion, 
unless, indeed, there’s a reason for it! ”’ 

‘* What reason could there be ?”’ says the 
colonel, quickly. 

“ Well, there’s no saying—she may have 
met him before, and seen too much or too 
little of him, as it may be.”’ 

‘“*Mrse. Mordaunt has never met Lord 
Muiraven before.” 

‘** Lor! colonel, you must be joking.” 

“It is a fact, Quekett, she told me so 
herself.” 

** Well, then, I’m mistaken, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

‘* Mistaken in what?—how ?—do explain 
yourself, Quekett.’’ 

“1’d rather not; least said, soonest mended, 
and if madam tells you she never met this 
gentleman before, of course she never did,” 

course not! I would sooner doubt 
my own word than [rene’s.”’ 

‘¢ Just so, colonel, and therefore it would 
be useless to pursue the subject. But she 
has certainly enjoyed very bad spirits lately.’ 

“ What do you attribute them to.” 

‘* Who can tell what a young girl like that 
may be thinking of ? Perhaps she’s ace | 
tired of the country ”—— 

‘*She was saying only yesterday that she 
loved it more than ever.”’ : 

Mrs. Quekett laughs incredulously. 

‘Well, I’m wrong again, then, that’s all. 
Perhaps the care of the child’s too much for 
her.” 

**T have implored her again and again to 
leave him more -with Phebe, but she will 
hardly let the boy out of her sight.”’ 

‘* Ahl—hum!—it does seem to come won- 
derfully natura] to her to be fond of him, 
doesn’tit? °*Tisn’t often that young women 
that have never been mothers take to & 
stranger’s child like that; I hope it?ll turn 
out for the best,colonel, Well, if it’s neither 
one nor the other that worries Mra. Mor- 
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daunt, perhaps this new friend of yours puts 
fancies into her head.” 

** How do you mean ? do speak out.” 

‘* Lord Muiraven may remind her of some 
one she has known in old times, or ”»—— 

** Quekett, you are torturing me. Why 

on earth should a chance resemblance, even 
if it exists, make my wife low-spirited ? 
Her past is gone and done with, and she is 
far too good and ”—— 
« “Oh, very well colonel, very well. Let 
us change the subject; it only came upon 
me from your being so certain they had 
never met before, which I’m sure I’m quite 
willing to believe. He’s a handsome man 
this new lord, isn’t he? Quite the ladies’ 
style. Young and tall, and with such fine 
. eyes; I dare say there are a good many after 
him.” 

I dare say there are.”’ 

** Quite a catch for the London ladies. I 
wonder why he isn’t married?” 

‘*There’s plenty of time for that, Mrs. 
Quekett.”’ 

‘IT don’t know, colonel. They say ‘ better 
late than never,’ but it doesn’t apply to 
marriage; ‘no fool like an old fool’ is a more 
appropriate motto for that.” 

At this homethrust the colonel becomes 
uneasy, and tries to shift the subject. 

“Lord Muiraven will remain here for 
some days longer, Quekett.”’ 

“‘ Ah! willhe? Has he ever been in this 
part of the country before, colonel? ” 

** Not that I know of, why do you ask?” 

“ There is an uncommon likeness between 
him and that little boy there. They are the 
very moral of each other, everybody’s talking 
of it!” 

Colonel Morduunt flushes angrily. 

‘* What absurd nonsense! 1 do beg you’ll 
do your best to put such gossip down. If 
there is any resemblance, it is a mere acci- 
dent.” 

“ It generally is, colonel ?”’ 

* Quekett, I thought you had more sense. 
Do you think for a moment, that even sup- 
posing Lord Muiraven had been near Priest- 
ley before, which I am sure he has not, a 
man of his position and standing would 
lower himseif by 

** Making love to a pretty girl! Yes, I do, 
colonel, and that’s the long and the short of 
it. However, I don’t wish to say any more 
about it; I only mentioned they were very 
similar, which no one who looks at them can 
deny. Good-night, colonel. I hope your 


lady’s spirits will get better; and don’t you. 


think too much about them, for thinking 
never mended heart nor home, and I dare 
say she’ll come round again as natural as 
possible.”” With which piece of consolation, 
Mrs. Quekett leaves her master in the very 
condition she aspired to create—torn asunder 
by doubts and suspicions, and racking his 
brain for a satisfactory solution of them. 


Meanwhile Muiraven, who is always on 
the lookout for a few private words with 
Irene, which she appears so determined he 
shall not gain, professes to have conceived 
an absorbing interest in Tommy, and teases 
her for particulars concerning his parentage 
and antecedents. 

“TI don’t know when I met a child that 
interested me so much as this protege of 
yours, Mrs. Mordaunt. He doesn’t look like 
a common child. Where did you pick him 
up?” 

** You speak of him just as though he 
were a horse or a dog, why don’t you say 
at once, ‘ Where did you buy him.’” 

‘** Because I know that the only coin that 
could purchase him would be your benevo~ 
lence. But, seriously, does he belong to 
this part of the country ?” 

He belongs nowhere, Lord Muiraven. 
He is a wretched little waif and stray whose 
mother was first betrayed and then deserted. 
A common story, but none the less sad for 
being common., I think the heaviest penalty 
for sin must be incurred by those who heart- 
lessly brings such an irretrievable misfor- 
tune upon the heads of the unwary and the 
innocent.”’ 

“TI quite agree with you,” he answers, 
abruptly. 

‘* How hardened he must be to show no 

signs of feeling at the illusion,” is her com- 
ment as she regards his face, half turned 
away. 
_ “But to return to Tommy,” resumes 
Muiraven, ‘‘ do you really intend to bring 
him up in your own station of life—to rear 
him as a gentleman?” ° 

** IT have not yet decided.” 

“ But if you do not decide shortly you wil} 
injure the child. Having once permitted 
him to assimilate himself with gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, it will be cruelty to thrust 
him into the company of a lower class.” 

“You misunderstand me. I do not in 
tend that Tommy shall ever again descead 
to the class fron which, at all events o2 0.10 
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side, he sprang, but at the same time, I am 
not sure that Colonel Mordaunt will permit 
me to have him educated to enter a profes- 
sion, or that it would be kindness in us to 
permit him to do so. He will be most prob- 
ably be brought up to some business.” 

+ “Poor childl—not because he is going 
into business ad often wish I had been ap- 
prenticed to some good hard work myself), 
but because, wherever he goes the stigma of 
his birth is sure to rest on him.” 

“Poor child, indeed!’ she repeats with 
an angry flash in his direction, which Mui- 
raven is totally at a loss to comprehend, 
“ but so long as he is under my protection, 
he shall never feel the cruel injury which 
has been done him by those who should 
have been his truest friends.” 

“You say ‘so long as he is under your 
protection,’ Mrs. Mordaunt; but—forgive 
me for questioning—suppose anything should 
happen to withdraw that protection from 
him; your death, for instance (we are not 
children to be afraid to mention such a 
probability), or Colonel Mordaunt’s disap- 
proval; what would become of Tommy 
then?” 

“God knows,” she answers, sadly. He 
is speaking to her so much as he used to 
speak of old, when they were wont to hol¢ 
long conversations on topics as far removed 
from love or matrimony, that she is be- 
coming interested, and has almost forgotten 
the role she has hitherto preserved towards 
him of haughty indifference. 

- “I wish you would make me his second 
guardian,” he says, quickly, with an access 
of color in his face. 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

“That, ine case of this child ever being 
thrown upon the world again, I am willing 
to carry on the protection you are so nobly 
according to him now.” 

You! ” 

“Yes, I—why not? I have no ties, Mrs, 
Mordaunt—nor am I likely to make any— 
and I have taken a fancy to this little boy of 
yours. My own life has been a great mis- 
take—it would be something to guard an- 
other life, as fresh as mine was once, from 
the same error.” 

. * You—you want to take Tommy from 
me—O Lord Muiraven, you don’t know 
what you are asking! I cannot part with 
him—I have grown so fond of him—pray 
don’t take him away! ” 
In her surprise and agitation, Irene 
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forgetting the manner in which the propo- 
sal of her companion has been brought 
about; and, only remembering the prior 
claim he has upon the child, believes for the 
moment that he is aware of and intends to 
use it. 

. “ I will take every care of him,” she goes 
on impulsively, ‘‘of course I will, loving 
him as I do, but leave him with me. He is 
all. I have.” 

** What have I said?” exclaims Muiraven 
in astonishment. The question brings her 
to her senses. 

‘“*T—I—thought you—you—wanted to 
adopt the child! ’’she says, in confusion. 

** Only in case of his losing his present 
proteciress, which God forbid,’’ he answers, 
gravely. ‘‘Perbaps I have been imperti- 
nent, Mrs. Mordaunt, in saying as much as 
I have done; but I have not been able to 
help observing, while under your roof, that 
your husband does not take quite so kindly 
to this little bantling as you do; and [ 
thought, perhaps, that should any difference 
ever arise concerning him, you might be 
glad to think that I was ready to carry on 
what you have begun, that Tommy, in fact, 
had another friend beside yourself. But if 
it was presumptuous, please forgive me.”’ 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she an- 
swers, sadly, ‘“‘ the thought was kind, and 
some day, perhaps ”"—— 

Perhaps—what ?” 

- “] will tell you—or write to you the par- 
ticulars—all that I knew, I mean, about the 
sad case of this poor child.” 

‘* Some day you will write or tell me all 
the particulars about the sad case of this 
poor child,” he repeats slowly, and mus- 
ingly. ‘‘I wonder if some day you will let 
me write, or tell you, all the particulars 
about a case far sadder than his can be—a 
case that has wrecked my earthly happiness, 
and made me careless of my future.” 

There is no mistaking the tone in which 
he says these words; there is a ring of de- 
spairing love in it which no laws of propri- 
ety can quell or cover over. 

** Lord Muiraven!” she cries indignantly, 


as she retreats a few paces fromhim. But he. 


is bold to pursue her, and to take her hand. 

‘*Trene, I can endure this misery no 
longer. 
for years, and now it will have its way. I 
know you have had hard thoughts of me; 
but, if 1 die for it, I will dispel them. Irene 
the time is come, and I must speak to youl” 


It has been pent up in my breast 
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CHAPTER X 


H, why did ever you come here? ”’ is 
the first wailing repreach with which 
she receives his words. 

‘* Because I could not help it! Much as I 
have suffered since we parted, I would not, 
knowing how lame any explanation I can 
make to you must be, have sought you will- 
fully; but when the opportunity was pressed 
upon me I could not resist it, and I am here, 
and you must listen while I speak.” 

“IT need no explanation!” she says, 
proudly, 

‘¢ Then you are not the woman that I took 
you for. You are not the woman who 
once vowed to be my friend and cousellor. 
Friends do not condemn their friends un- 
heard, Irene.” 

**You must not call me by that name,’’ 
she falters. 

‘*T must, and will? for as we stand to- 
gether now, I know you by no other. But 
do not be afraid that I shall sav one word 
that you need blame me for. It is not a 
man who speaks to you! It is a fellow-soul 
calling on you for God’s sake to lay aside for 
one moment all the hard thoughts you may 
have cherished of him, and let him say when 
he can say for himself! ”’ 

‘*Go on,’’ she whiepers; but she turns her 
face away, and, stooping to gather sundry 
flowers that grow near, weaves them, with 
trembling fingers, into a little sort of tuft. 

It is after breakfast, and they are standing 
in front of Fen Court watching Tommy play 
upon the lawn. As the last words leave 
Irene’s lips, Colonel Mordaunt, mounted on 
his favorite hunter, comes riding towards 
them from the stables. 

““Halloo, Muiraven! I thought you were 
going over 10 Chester Farm with me this 
morning to see that greyhound litter. My 
man thinks we shall be able to spare you a 
couple, if you take a fancy to the pups.”’ 

*You’re very good, colonel! Ishould like 
to go, by all means, but won’t you give me 
half an hour’s grace after breakfast? If I 
had a quarter your constitution, I wouldn’t 


for it.” 


The colonel pretends to laugh at the idea, 
but he secretly enjoys it. 


**And you a bachelor, without a care to 


* interfere with your digestion! Wait till 


you’re married, my lord!” 
: “That’s complimentary to me,” says 
Irene, who is plucking up spirit -with the 


want of notice accorded to her. And then 
she turnes round snddenly, and goes up to 
her husband’s side and fastens the little 
bouquet she has made into his buttonhole. 

The small attention pleases him; he feels 
as though the sun had suddenly come out 
from behind a cloud, and with his disen- | 
gaged hand he squeezes the fingers busied 
with his adornment. 

“Thank you, my darling! ”’ he said. 

At that Irene does, what she so seldom 
does before another puts up her lips to kiss 
her husband. 

‘Don’t be away long,’’ she says, as she 
embraces him. 

Muiraven hears the sentence with a sigh, 
and: watches the action with a frown; he 
knowns 8o well what they are intended to 
convey—that, whatever this woman may 
still think or feel, he must be loyal to her 
husband, or she will not listen to him. 

“7 shall be back within the hour, dear.’” 
replies Colonel Mordaunt. ‘I have only to 
ride down to the Long Close and see about 
the draining there, and then perhaps you 
will be ready to accompary me to Chester 
Farm, Muiraven.” 

‘*T shall be ready by that time,” replies 
the guest with careless brevity, as he 
switches off a bunch of lilac with his cane. 

He never intended to say more to Irene 
than it would be right for her to hear; there 
was no need of that kiss to remind him of 
his duty—it has galled him; and as soon as 
Colonel Mordaunt’s back is turned he lets 
her know it. 

She is watching the fetréating horse and 
rider, more fron nervousness at the coming _ 
exclamation than regret at her husband’s 
departure, when Muiraven’s voice sounds in 
her ear again. 

“‘Tf you can spare one moment from your 
matrimonial rhapsodies, Mrs. Mordaunt, 
perhaps you will fulfill the promise you made 
just now, and listen to what I have to say.” 

The sarcastic tone, so unseemly in their 
relative positions, rouses her to a sense of 
her own dignity and make her brave. 

“‘Lord Muiraven, you took me so much 
by surprise that I hardly knew what to an- 
swer. I cannot believe that any explanation 
can alter matters as they now stand between 
you and me, nor do I see the necessity of 
one. But if you are still desirous of speak- 


ing to me, Iam ready, as I said before, to 
listen toyou. Shall we go or 
“here ?” 
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“Come into the shrubbery,’ he says, 
earnestly; and into the shrubbery they go. 

When they arrive there, they pace up and 
down the winding pathway more than once, 
in utter silence. 

* Please say what you have to say!’’ she 
pleads at last. 

“Twill! Irene, when your mother spoke 
to me that day in the library at Brook street, 
I felt as though a thunderbolt had fallen at 
my feet.” 

* Oh, why allude to that? It is all passed 
and done with. Who cared about it?” 


* You did—and so did I. It nearly broke . 


my heart, and yet I was powerless to act in 
any other manner.” 

“Then why speak about it? I wish that 
you would not.”’ 

“T must speak about it, even at the risk 
of tearing open my own wounds and yours. 
You see how coolly I take it for granted 
that you cared for me, Irene.”’ 

“ Your wounds ? ” 

“Yes, mine! Good heavens, do you 
suppose that any obstacle short of insuper- 
able would have made me act as I was forced 
todo? Do you believe that I didn’t love 
you with all my heart and soul ?”’ 

She does not answer him, but draws a 
deep long sigh of gratitude. Some of the 
black cloud that has darkened her existence 
is cleared away already. Eric Keir loved 
her. 

“If I had but Known it!” she says at 
length. 

** Would it have made you happier?” 

“I could have borne what followed by 
myself,” she answers, simply. 

Then a light breaks in upon Muiraven, 
and he sees what he has done. He under- 
stands that this girl has entered upon mar- 
riage to save her from the apathy that suc- 
ceeds despair. 

_ “ God forgive me!” he cries aloud. ‘“O 
Irene! I dared not tell you—I dared not tell 
it to myself until your mother crushed me 
with her inquiries, and I had no alternative 
but to preserve a houndish silence and to 
leave the house that held everything that 
was dearest to me in the world. My crime 
—my madness was to linger near you for so 
long—when I knew a barrier was raised 
between us that even time itself might never 
have the power to pull down. But I did not 


know any danger, Irene, far less could I 


= yours; exonerate me so far, if you can. 
was so lonely at that period of my life—so 
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much in need of sympathy and counsel—and 
the friendship you accorded to me was so 
sweet, I was wicked enough never to stop to 
cousider what the consequences of the inter- 
course might be to both of us. O Irene! I 
will never again insult you by asking you to 
be my friend, but say that you will try to 
forgive me for the wrong I did you, and to 
think less hardly of me than you do.” 

**The barrier,” she murmurs. Her voice 
is full of tears, and she dares not trust her- 
self to say another word. 

**T will tell you all I can. I will tell you 
more than I have ever told to any other 
human creature on the subject. When I 
was very young—long before I met you—I 
got myself into a dreadful scrape; so great 
a scrape that I did not dare—and never 
have dared yet—to tell my father of it; and 
this scrape involved consequences that ut- 
terly precluded—and preclude still—my ever 
thinking of marriage.” 

“ But—but I thought I heard—a rumor 
reached us two years ago that you were en- 
gaged to a Miss Robertson.” 

“Nothing but rumor, Irene. Your in- 
formant must have met my brother Cecil, 
who is to marry Harriet Robertson next 
month. Butto return to ourselves. I know 
my explanation is a very unsatisfactory one, 
and that I am presumptuous to hope you 
may accept it. But I cannot help making it. 
Will you trust me so far as to believe that I 
speak the truth ?”’ 

**T do believe it!” 

“Thank you, a thousand times, Oh, if 
you knew the load your words had lifted off 
my breast! Had 1 followed the dictateseof 
prudence, and of what the world calls pro- 
priety, I should have sneaked away when- 
ever I heard your name mentioned, and 
died, as I have lived, under the ban of your 
contempt. But I was determined, as soon 
as ever fate sent me the opportunity, to try 
and clear myself in your eyes. It is very 
little I can say. I can only throw myself on 
your compassion, as ask you to believe me, 


when I swear that I never lovéd any woman — 


as I loved you; and that had it been in my 
power to marry you, I should have spared 
no pains to make you love me in return.” 

**T do believe you,” she repeats again. 

He stops, and she stops, and he confronts 
her on the shrubbery path. 

** You believe—as surely as though I were 
yourself—that there exists a fatal and insur- 
mountable obstacle to my marrying anyone?” 
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“*T do—since you assure me it is so!”’ 
** And that, had that obstacle not existed, 
I would have sought you, so long as you 


_ were single, through all the world, in order 


to persuade you to become my wife?” 

Since you affirm it—yes! ”’ 

** And then when I asked for your friend- 
ship and affection, it was with no base in- 
tention to deceive or trifle with your love, 
but because my own yearning to be asso- 
ciated with you was so deep that I gratefully 
gathered up the least crumb of consolation 
without considering what the issue might 
bring to us?”’ 

“ I do! ” 

**O Irene, if I had know all this before! ”’ 

‘* It was impossible that you could know 
it. It is an adverse fate that has divided 
us. Be content to learn it now.” 

*T am content—and deeply grateful for 
your trust. But, with your trust, shall I 
regain your friendship ?”’ 

She hardly knows what to answer to this 
question. She is glowing with the excite- 
ment of his revelations, but sober enough to 
be aware that such a friendship as they once 
promised one another, can never exist be- 
tween them in their new relations. 

Lord Muiraven! ”—she commences. 

“Oh, do not call me by that name! 
Freshly as it brings back tome my brother’s 
death, it is hateful upon all occasions, and 
more than ever from your lips.”’ 

“TI must not call you otherwise,” she 
answers, quickly. ‘“‘ You have been very 
frank with me, and I will be the same with 
you. I will acknowledge that your conduct 
—your supposed indifference 

“* My indifference—O Irene! ”’ 

*——-has been the cause, at times, of 
great pain to me, and that to hear you clear 
yourself is comfort; and if I were still sin- 
gle, I might say, let us renew the friendship 
which was so rudely broken; but I am 
married, Lord Muiraven, and what we prom- 
ised to be to one another in those old days 
we can never be now!” 

Lord Muiraven receives this announce- 
ment with a deep groan. 

**IT am sure you will see the justice of my 
remark,” she goes on, presently. ‘‘ The 
counsel, and advice, and sympathy which 
were to form that bond, and which, more 
often than not, involve fidelity, might not 
be pleasant to my husband, and—I promised 


_ to be frank with you—I love my husband, 


Lord Muiraven.” 


* You do?” 

**T do indeed! Not in the way, perhaps 
you think of love, but, anyway, too much to 
engage in anything that might distress or 
wrong him. And you know that‘a man of 
his age might well be unhappy and suspici- 
ous at his wife having a young and close 
friend like yourself. So that anything more 
than good companionship is utterly denied 
to 

d—l!”’ says Muiraven, under his 
breath. 

‘* Hush! don’t speak of it 80 lightly. You 
know well what I mean. My husband 
married me when most people would hardly 
have thought I should have made a pleasant 
wife, and 

‘*Ob, say you love me still!” he inter- 
poses, eagerly, guessing at the reason of her 
doubt. 

She turns her calm sad eyes on him in 
silence, and the rebuke is sufficient; he per- 
mits her to proceed. 

‘+ through all my indifference and de- 
pression, and often, I am afraid, my ill- 
temper (for I have not been half grateful to 
him for his kindnes), he has been so patient, 
and attentive, and affectionate, that I never” 
could forget it—if I would. And therefore it 
is that I cannot give you back my friendship: 
Lord Muiraven. My sympathy will always 
be yours; but friendship includes confidence; 
and I am sure that confidence between me 

any other man would give my husband: 
” 


‘*Is a married woman never to have any 
male friends, then ?”’ he says, discontentedly. 

‘“*T am not called upon to decide for other 
women. Some, unfortunately, have no 
friends in their husbands, and they must 
judge for themselves; but my husband was- 
my best friend when—when I really seemed 
to be without one in the world, and I feeb 
bound to return his goodness where I can.” 

“ All right, then! I conclude everything’s- 
over between us. I am sorry I spoke,” in 
a voice of the direst offence. 

*O Eric, don’t break my heart?” she 
cries involuntarily. 

“Break your heart, when I would lay 
down my life to save you from a moment’s 
pain! Irene! 1 am the most miserable 
man on God’s earth. By one fatal mistake 
I wrecked all my hopes of happiness; and 
now you consider me unworthy even of the 
notice you accord to the commonest of your 
acquaintances.” 
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**T never said that. I shall always think 
of you, and trust you as a friend; but, under 
the circumstances, don’t you agree with me 
‘that there might be danger in a closer 
intimacy ? ”’ 

Would there be danger?” he say, joy- 
fully. 

Alas for the weakness of human nature! 
He has just declared that he could lay down 
his life to save her from a moment’s pain; 
sand yet it thrills him through with happiness 
to find that she fears lest nearer intercourse 
might bring wretchedness for both of them; 
and he would consent to the nearer inter- 
course, and the prospect of wretchedness, 
with the greatest alacrity, and believe firmly 
that he loves her through it all! Alas for 
human nature! Blind, weak, wavering and 
selfish. From the crown of its head to the 
sole of its foot, there is no whole part in it! 

“T think I will go in now,’ says Irene, 
without taking any apparent notice of his 
last remark. ‘“‘I have said all that I can 
‘gay to you, Lord Muiraven; and further 
conversation on the subject would be use- 
less. You have made me much happier by 
what you have told me to-day, for I have 
had a hard battle sometimes since we parted 
‘to reconcile your conduct with the notion I 
had formed of you. I only wish you had 
*poken as frankly to my poor mother as you 
done to 

**T should, had Mrs. St. John only given 
me the opportunity.” 

““ Never mind! It is a thing of the past, 
and perhaps she sees the reason of it now 
more clearly than Ido. Thank you for tell- 
ing me as much as you have. But we will 
‘not allude, please, to the subject again.” 

“Must I never speak to you of my 
‘troubles ?”” 

“It is better not; and you need not fear 
I shall forget you—I shall do so still.” 

“God bless you, Irene! ” he says, beneath 
‘his breath; and at the entrance of the shrub- 
*bery part, he to go toward the stables, she 
_ ‘towards the house. 

But she has not left his side one minute 
before a thought flashes across her mind— 
a thought which never once present itself 
‘throughout the interview. 

“The child! What of the child!” 


What of the child, indeed! Is she to re- 
-store him to the man who has reinstated 
himself in her good opinioa; or does not the 
were fact of his existence render much that 
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Lord Muiraven has said to her in the shrub- 
bery null and void? Is the word of the be- 
trayer of Myra Cray a word to be trusted; 
or is it certain that Eric Keir was that be- 
trayer? Between excitement, and expecta- 
tion, and doubt, and uncertainty, Irene 
becomes quite confused, and the first thing 
she does on reentering Fen Court is to take 
out the packet of letters, the ivory-backed 
prayer-book and the photograph, and to ex- 
amine them carefully again. Somehow they 
do not seem so thoroughly convincing to her 
as they did before. Lord Muiraven’s proper 
name is certainly ‘“‘ Eric Hamilton,” but the 
notes are only signed “‘E. H.,’ and the 
name of Hamilton is very common. The 
initials may stand for Edward Hamilton or 
Earnest Hamilton. It is rather poor evi- 
dence t) condemn a man upon a couple of 
initials. The handwriting she could never 
positively swear to, because she has never 
seen that of Lord Muiraven’s, except in 
answering invitations, and these notes have 
evidently been written hurriedly. They 
might be the letters of anybody; she will 
think no more about them. But the photo- 
graph, faded as it is, is a more startling wit- 
ness to his identity. It is not flattering 
cartes-de-visites seldom are; it is too dark, 
and he is frowning, and his nose and 
his chin are out of focus. Still, as she 
twists it about in the clear morning light, 
she cannot deny thut it is like him—or like | 
what he may have been some years ago. 
Yet it seems hard to accuse a man of so 
serious a fault upon the evidence of a bit of 
cardboard! Irene would have twisted that 
photograph up and down and round-about 
until she had convinced herself that it was 
not the least like Lord Muiraven, nor ever 
could have been; but at this moment the 
door opens to admit Tommy. Here comes 
the living witness of his father’s frailty to 
put to shame all the inanimate mementos by 
which she is' trying to delude herself into 
the notion that Lord Muiraven is an injured 
man. Here comes the dark wavy locks, 
the deep blue eyes, the pointed nose, 
already showing evidence of the pos- 
session of a bridge; the deep chest and 
sturdy limbs that Tommy’s progenitor 
must certainly have displayed when at the 
same age as himself. Irene is almost cross 
with the little fellow for looking so abom- 
inably like his father. 

‘Oh, he must have been the man! it is 
quite impossible I can be mistaken,”’ she in- 
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wardly ejaculates, as she throws herself into 
a chair. ‘Come here, Tommy! What on 
earth does Phoebe mean by parting your hair 
in the middle, just as if you were a girl—it 
makes you look quite absurd.” 

‘*Gentleman has got his hair parted in 
the middle! ” says Tommy, alluding to Lord 
Muiraven. 

**That’s no reason you should have it 
too,” replies Irene, quite sharply, as she 
divides his curls with her fingers, and effects 
a general disturbance thereof, of which her 
protege disapproves. ‘‘ Sit still, can’t you ? 
What a dreadful fidget you are!” 

* You hurt! ” says Tommy, at last, as the 
tears well up into his eyes at her roughness. 
At that sight her mood changes. 

‘*Oh, my blessed boy! my own little dar- 
ling! do you want to go away from your 
poor mamma, who loves you so?” 

_ “I won’t go, mamma!” replies Tommy, 
stoutly. “I will always live with my 
mamma, and take great care of her, I will.” 

‘* My precious! what should I do without 
you? He would never be so cruel as to 
take you away. And yet, were he to know 
the truth, how could he do otherwise ? 
How could I keep you? Oh, what shall I 
do?” 

**T will not give him up in a hurry,” she 
ruminates, presently, as Tommy, having had 
enough embraces, wriggles off her lap again 
and runs to play. ‘If 1 am to part with the 
_ child, it shall only be upon the most con- 
_ Vincing proofs would Muiraven be likely to 
acknowledge the responsibility. Brooding 
on this resolution, however, Irene grows 
cunning, and, bent on ascertaining the 
truth, lays little traps wherein to catch her 
guest, inwardly triumphing every time they 
fail. She has many opportunities of laying 
them, for her spirits are lighter and brighter 
afver the shrubbery tete-a-tete,and Muiraven 
enters more freely into conversation with 
her. But it puzzles him considerably at this 
period to discover what motive she can have 
for continually speaking i in parables to him; 
or why should she drag i in subjects irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, by the head and 
shoulders, as she is so fond of doing ? 

What a beautiful evening! ’’ he remarks, 
casually, as the whole party seat themselves 
after dinner on chairs upon the lawn. ‘I 


consider the evening by far the most enjoy- 
able part of the day at this season of the 
year.” 

“If one has a clear conscience,”’ says his 
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hostess, pointedly; ‘but I think, if I had 
wronged any one very much in my lifetime, 
T should never be able to enjoy a summer’s 
evening again. Everything seems so pure 
and calm then—one feels so near heaven.’’ 

‘* 7 am afraid, if every one felt the same 

as you do, Mrs. Mordaunt, we should have 
to shut up summer at once. We have all 
wronged, or been wronged, I suppose, on 
ing our lifetime.”’ 
- * But I mean a real wrong!—such as nda 
ing the happiness of another. Don’t you 
think it is the very wickedest thing a person 
can do, Lord Muiraven ?”’ 

‘“*T am not competent to judge. I think I 
have wronged myself more than anybody 
else in the world; at all events, intention- 
ally,’ he adds, with asigh. 

Have you had your photograph taken 
lately?” she goes on, in the wildest 
manner, 

“My photograph! No! My dear ol@ 
father insisted upon my sitting for a portrait 
in oils last autumn. That was bad enough, 
but nothing to being photographed. Why 
do you ask?” 

‘“‘Trene is ambitious to fill that preten- 
tious-looking album that lies on the drawing- 
room table as quickly as possible,’ says 
Colonel Mordaunt, laughing. 

‘‘ Indeed Iam not! I call that album my 
menagerie. It contains such a set of goril- 
las. So few people take well. Do you?” 
addressing Muiraven again. 

**T can hardly tell you. It is so long since 
I was immortalized by the photogrophie aft. 
Not since—let me see ’”-—— 

“Since when?” she interposes, eagerly. 

“The year before last, I think, The 
London Stereoscopic Company had the honor 
of taking me just before I left town, and I 
never even asked for a proof of the photo- 
graph.” 

‘* You must have had something very en- 
grossing on your mind just then, Muiraven,’” 
remarks the colonel. 

**T had indeed.” 

‘* What made you sit to them at all?” 

‘*T sat because I hoped the result of my 
sitting might be acceptable toa friend whom 
I had at that time, and I neglected to send 
for the photographs because I found they 
would not be so; and all interest in them 
departed with the knowledge.” 

** A woman, of course, Muiraven? Noth- 
ing but a woman, or the wind, could change 
in so short a time.” 
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did not say she changed colonel.” 
** Then perhaps it was yourself. He looks 
fickle, doesn’t he, Irene ? ” 

“‘ Then he looks what he is not,” rejoins 
Muiraven. ‘Can I fetch anything for you, 
Mrs. Mordaunt?’’ as she rises from her 
chair. 

** No, thank you! ”’ 

In another minute she is back ait with 
the ivory-bound prayer-book in her hand. 
She is going to make her first grand experi- 
ment with that. — 

** What have you there, Irene ?”’ says her 
husband. 

“Only a prayer-book. A pretty little 
thing, isn’t it, Lord Muiraven?” holding 
it out for his inspection. He examines it 
without the slightest change of countenance. 

** Well, if you want my candid opinion, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, you must allow me to say 
that I do not agree with you. I suppose it 
is quite a lady’s idea of ‘ pretty;’ but it looks 
very useless tome. Is it a real prayer-book 
or a hoax ?”’ 

** Open it, and see. It is anything but a 
hoax.” 

“80 I preceive. I thought it might prove 
to be a bonbonniere, or a. powder puff-box, or 
some other little feminine secret. So it is 
really and truly a prayer-book ? ” 

“Of course! Have you never seen one 
like that before 

** Yes; but not so small, I think. What a 
surprising print! I should have no eyes in 
a twelvemonth if I used a book like this.” 

* And you have really never seen an 
iivory-backed prayer-book before, or bought 
one?” 

“Haven’t I! I had to fork out five 
guineas for a church service for my sister- 
in-law that is to be, the other day. She took 
a fancy to it, and Cecil was so stingy, he 
wouldn’t buy it for her, so I was compelled 
to. It was a very fat one, quite apoplectic, in 
fact,and bound in ivory and silver. She 
said she should consider it as a wedding 
present; but I know I shall have to give her 
another, all the same.’’ 

** Well! I can’t understand it,” says Irene. 
‘* My being generous for once in a way? 
© Mrs. Mordaunt! 

“Give me back that little prayer-book, 
please. I am sure you must have seen 
plenty like it before. They’re as common 
as possible.” 

“TI dare say 1 have, but—please forgive 
my country manners, Mrs Mordaunt, I really 
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don’t seem to care if I never see one like it 
again. It’s a most shockingly attenuated 
little book; it looks as though it had been 


reared on water-gruel, and reminds me only. 


of a pale, shrivelled-up sickly only maid. It 
jars most terribly upon my feelings.” 

** I don’t believe you have any,’’ she an- 
swers, quickly; and her husband thinks she 
is in. fun, and laughs at the accusation, in 
which Muiraven joins him. At this moment 
Colonel Mordaunt is called away to hold an 
interview with his bailiff, and in the quickly- 
failing dusk, alone with their guest (Isabella 
having crept away some time before), Irene 
feels bold enough to make another attempt 
at discovery of the truth. 

**T hope you are not annoyed at the dis- 
respectful manner in which I spoke of your 
exceedingly pretty little prayer-book,” says, 
Muiraven, breaking the ice for her. 

‘Jt is not mine,” she answers, briefly; 
“it belonged to Tommy’s mother. I am 
keeping it for him.” 

‘* Indeed! that makes it interesting. Is it 
long since she died ? ”’ 

‘¢ Nearly a twelvemonth. I have severa 
of her little possessions—a photograph 
among the number.” 

* What, of—of—the child’s father ?” 

| conclude 80.”? 

* You must take great care of it. It may 
prove of the utmost use some day in tracing 
bis parentage.” 

I think. His poor mother had been 
so utterly deserted that the only clue she 
could give me was the name (which she had 
discovered to be false) by which the man 
who betrayed her called himself. I wonder, 
if I ever meet that man or discover his 
identity, whether I should be bound to give 
up the child to him? What is your opinion, 
Lord Muiraven ?”’ 

** You set me a rather difficult task, Mrs. 
Mordaunt. It so entirely depends upon 
whether the father will be anxious to as- 
sume his guardianship or not. He could 
claim the boy, of course, if he could prove 
his right to do so; but the greater proba- 
bility is, that he would deny the relationship. 
Had he had any intention of acting the part 
of a parent to his child, he would never 
have abandoned the mother.” 

“You think so—it is your real opinion ? ” 
she demands, eagerly. 

‘I think every one must think so.. Poor 
little Tommy is most fortunate to have 
fallen into your hands. You may depend 
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upon it. you will never be troubled by a 
gratuitous application for him.” 

How hard-hearted some men are! ”’ she 

sighs. 
They are brutes!’ replies her compan- 
ion, determinately; and Irene is more puz- 
zled than before. 

‘** Lord Muiraven ’’—she commences again. 

am all attention, Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

‘‘If I were to arrive, accidentally, at the 
knowledge of who is the child’s father, and 
found he was not aware of the fact of his 
existence, ought I to make it known to him?” 

** Certainly! ” 

“You are sure?” 

** Quite sure! unless you wish to injure 
both parent and child. However kind and 
good you may be to him, no one can care 
for a boy, or advance his interests in life, as 
a father can; and life, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, will be serious thing for 
poor little Tommy. If you are to keep him, 
1 am sorry he is not a girl. I am afraid you 
will find him troublesome by and by.” 

‘*T have no fear of that—only of his being 
taken away from me. Still—if you consider 
it would be right””—— 

** Do you know who his father is, then ?”’ 

“IT think I do; but, please don’t mention 
it again; it is quite a secret.” 

** Well, if I were in that man’s place I 
should think that you were wronging me; 
but it is a matter of opinion. Tommy’s 
father may—and probably will—be only too 
glad to leave him jn your hands.”’ 

“* But if it were you?” 

“Tf it were me, I should prefer to look 
after my own child; I should not feel justi- 
fied in delegating the duty to another. I 
should consider it the only reparation that 
Jay in my power to make him; and any one 
who deprived me of it, would rob me of the 
means of exhibiting my penitence.” 

This burst of eloquence decides her. 

Sorely as she will mourn his loss, she dares 
not keep Tommy’s parentage a secret any 
longer. If he belongs to Lord Muiraven, 
to Lord Muiraven he must go. But she 
hardly dares think what Fen Court will look 
like when both of them are lost to view 
again. 
How you have been crying!’’ remarks 
her husband the next day, as she issues 
from her morning-room, and unexpectedly 
confronts him. 

‘+ It is no matter,” she answers, evasively, 
as she tries to pass him to go up-stairs. She 
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is vexed he has commented on her appear- 
ance, for the housekeeper is standing in the 
hall at the same time. 

‘* But it does signify.”’ he continues, per- 
tinaciously. ‘‘ What is the reason of it? 
Are you ill?” 

** Not in the least; but I have been turn- 
ing over old letters and papers this morning, 
and it is never a pleasant task to undertake. 
I shall be all right again by luncheon time,” 
And she escapes to the shelter of her bed- 
room. 

* Lor, colonel! how inconsiderate you are, 
questioning madam about the whys and 
wherefores of everything! ” ejaculates Mrs. 
Quekett. ‘* As if a lady could turn over her 
stock of treasures—her little tokens and bits 
of hair, and old love-letters, without bring- 
ing the tears to her eyes. You’ve no knowl- 
edge at all of women, colonel, and it seems 
to me you’ve quite forgotten you were ever 
young yourself.” 

*¢ But to see her eyes so red as that! ”’ ex- 
claims Colonel Mordaunt. 

‘* Bless you! do you think when you marry 
a@ woman, you walk at once into all her 
troubles and secrets, past, present, and t® 
come? Colonel, you’ve the leasi discrimi- 
nation of any man I ever knew. She might 
just as well expect you to turn out the bun- 
dle of your past life—and there’d be a pretty 
kettie of fish if you did—that I know.” 

** You have the most extraordinary habit, 
Quekett, of talking of one’s private affairs 
in public places. I wish you’d remember 
where you are.” 

** Very well, colonel, that’s a hint for me 
to go. But I couldn’t help putting in a 
word for Mrs. Mordaunt. You mustn’t ex- 
pect too much of her. She’s yours—be con- 
tent with that. Wiser men than you have 
found it best, before now, to keep their eyes 
half shut.” 


And with that, Mrs. Quekett, picking up 
a thread here and a scrap of paper there, 
disappears quite naturally into the morning- 


room, Irene, meanwhile, is bathing her 
eyes in cold water. She has really been 
only occupied in turning over old papers— 
the papers that concern Tommy—and try- 
ing to write a letter to Lord Muiraven on 
the subject, which shall tell all she wishes 
him to know, in language not too plain. 
But she has found the task more difficult 
than she anticipated; ugly things look so 
much more ugly when they are written down 
in black or white. She has made five or six 
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attempts, and they are all in the waste- 
paper basket. 

As she comes down-stairs to luncheon 
looking quite herself again, and passes 
through the morning-room, her eyes catch 
sight of these same fragmentary records 
lying lightly one upon the other, and she 
thinks how foolish it was of her to leave 
them for any one to read who passed that 
way. The gong is sounding in the hall, 
and the gentleman’s voices are heard from 
the dining-room, so she gathers the torn 
sheets of paper hastily together, and thrust- 
ing them into a drawer of her davenport, 
turns the key upon them until she shall 
have an opportunity of destroying them 
more thoroughly. But she cannot imagine 
what makes her husband so silent and con- 
strained during lunch that day—and con- 
cludes something must be going wrong with 
the farm, and trusts Phiilp is not going to 
break through his general rule of keeping 
out-door worries for out-door consideration; 
or that Phillip is not going to develop a new 
talent for indulging in the sulks—which 
appears to be the likeliest solution of the 
cbange at present. 


The next day is the one fixed for Lord 
Muiraven’s departure, and the colonel no 
longer presses him to stay. 

As breakfast is concluded and the car- 
riage is ordered round to convey him and 
‘his portmanteau to the station, Irene re- 
members her attempted letter of the day 
before, and feels sorry that it proved a fail- 
ure. She foresees a greater difficulty in 
writing to him through the post, and does 
not even know where to address him. Colo- 
‘nel Mordaunt has fidgeted off to the stables 
to worry the grooms into harnessing the 
horses at least ten minutes before the time 
that they were ordered to be ready; and 
(except for Tommy, who interrupts the con- 
versation at every word) she is left alone 
with their guest. 

“ Do you know,” she commences timidly, 
* I wanted to speak to you, Lord Muiraven, 
before you went—that is to say, I have 
something rather particular to tell you.”’ 

“Have you? Oh, tell it now!” he ex- 
claims eagerly, his hopes rising at the idea 
that she has plucked up courage to allude 
‘to the past. 

“TI could not, it would take too much 
time; besides, it is a subject on which I 
would much rather write to you.”’ 
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** Will you write to me?” 

“I did write yesterday, only I tore up the 
letter.” 

** What a shame! Whatever it was, bine 
did you not let me have it?” 

“I could not satisfy myself; it was too 
hard a task. Only—should I be able to do 
so—where may I address you?” 

“To the St. James Club, or Berwick 
Castle. My letters will always be forwarded 
from either place.”’ 

“Forwarded! Are you not going to Lon- 
non, then ?”’ 

“Only for a day or two. I leave England 
next week for India.”’ 

“India! What should take you there?” 

Hopelessness, Irene.”’ 

Hush!” 
‘Mamma, why did gentleman call you 
Reny ?” interposes Tommy from the folds 

of her dress. 

“Forgive me,” he murmurs, “I am very 
careless. What takes me to India, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, is illness and love of change. 
Last autumn I spent in the United States; 
this I hope to do pig-sticking in Bengal; 
and the next will probably find me in Tas- 
mania. What would you have me do? I 
am independent and restless, and in need of 
excitement, and there is nothing to keep me 
at home.”’ 

** Your father, Lord Muiraven! 

*“* My father knows that I am never so 
little discontented as when I am traveling, 
and so he consents to it. And he has my 
brother. And I have—no one.” 

‘* But India! such an unhealthy climate. I 
thought nobody went there for choice.” 

‘On the contrary, to go there for choice 
is the only way to enjoy the country. I can 
return wherever I like, you know. And as 
to the climate, it cannot be worse than that 
of New York, where the hot weather sweeps 
off its sixty head a day.” 

* And you will return—when ? ” 

“In about six months, I hope, that is 
when the hot season recommences, I do 
not go alone. A cousin of my own, anda 
very jolly fellow of the name of Stratford, 
goes with me. I shall come back so brown, 
you won’t know me. What shall I bring 


you home from India, Tommy? A big 
elephant ?”’ 

** Yes, yes! bring a lith-a-lum. Mamma, 
gentleman going to bring Tommy a big lum- 
-a-lum.” 

** And you will really be away six months,’’ 
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she says, dreamily. She is thinking that 
here is a respite from divulging the secret 
of her adopted child’s parentage, for if Lord 
Muiraven’s arrangements for leaving the 
country are completed, he’ would hardly 
thank her for thrusting so onerous a charge 
upon him as the guardianship of a little 
child on the very eve of his departtre. But 


he misinterprets the subdued and dreamy | 


tone; he reads in it, or thinks he reads, a 
tender regret for his contemplated absence, 
and is ready to relinquish every plan which 
he has made upon the spot. 

**T thought of being so, Mrs. Mordaunt.” 
he replies, quickly, ‘‘ but if there were any 
chance—any hope—if I believed that any 


_ one here—oh, you know what I mean 80 


much better than I can express it; if you 
wish me not to go, Irene, say the word, and 
I will remain in England forever.” 

“Gentleman say Reny, again,’’ remarks 
Tommy, as he pulls his adopted mother’s 
skirts and looks up in her face for an ex- 
planation of the novelty. 

‘¢ Bother that child! ’’ exclaims Muiraven, 
angrily. 

** Be quiet, Tommy! Go and play,” re- 
plies Irene. *‘ Lord Muiraven, you quite 
mistake my meaning. I think it is a very 
good thing for you to go about and travel; 
and am glad that you should be able to en- 
joy yourself. I was only thinking of—my 
letter.” 

“Send it to me. Pray send it to my club. 
I shall be there to-morrow.” 

“JT do not think I shall. It was only 
about—this child,’ ina lower voice. Do 
you remember what you said once about 
being a friend to him if he lost me ?”’ 

‘** Perfectly; and I am ready to redeem my 
word! ” 

‘* Should anything happen while you are 
absent, Lord Muiraven, will you take care 
of him on your return? The letter I spoke 
of—which will contain everything about 
his parentage—I will leave behind me, 
sealed and addressed to you. Will you 
promise me to ask for it, and to follow up 
any clue it may give you as faithfully as may 
be in your power ?”’ 

“TI promise. But why speak of your 
death, unless you wish to torture me?” 

“Ts it so great a misfortune, then, to pass 
beyond all the trouble of this world, and be 
safely landed on the other shore ?”’ 

‘“* For you—no!—but for myself—I am too 


selfish to be able even to contemplate such 


acontingency with composure. If I though 
it probable, or even possible, nothing should 
take me from England! You are not ill?” 

‘* Not in the least! I only spoke of death 
coming to me, as it might come to you, or 
any one. I do not desire it. I am content 
to live, or—or 

Her voice breaks. a 

‘“Or—what? For heaven’s sake speak! 

‘* 1 was so before we met again!” 

‘*Good God!” he utters, ** why I not 
put a bullet through my brains before I was 
mad enough to come here ?” 

He walks up to the mantelpiece as though 
he could not bear to meet her gaze, and she 
catches up the child and sets him on the 
embrasured window-sill before her, and 
looks into his eyes with her own brimming 
over with tears. 

Each has spoken to the other; the pent-up 
ery of their burdened hearts has broken 
forth at length; and they stand silent and 
ashamed, and overwhelmed in the presenee 
of Nature. Tommy is the first to recall 
them to a sense of their equivocal position. 

‘* Mamma’s crying,”’ he observes, point- 
edly. ‘* Naughty gentleman.” 

His shrill little voice attracts the attention 
of Mrs. Quekett, who is loitering in the hall 
(a favorite occupation of hers during that 


- season of the year when the sitting-room 


doors stand open), and she immediately 
commences noiselessly to rearrange the 
pieces of old china that ornament the shelves 
of a carved oak buffet outside the dining- 
room. : 

At the sound of the child’s words, Muira- 
ven quits his place, and advancing to Irene, 


takes her hand. 


** Forgive me,’’ he says, earnestly, ** for 
all that I have brought upon you. Say that 
you forgive me.” 

Mrs. Quekett pricks up her ears like a 
hunter when the dogs give tongue. 

‘“*You wrong me by the request,’ Irene 
answers. ‘I cannot think how I forgot 
myself so far as to say what I did; but I 
trust you never to take advantage of my 
words.”’ 

‘* Except in letting their memory brighten 
my existence, I never will. And I thank 
you so much for permitting me to have a 
mutual interest in this child. I see that he 
is very dear to you.”’ 

‘* He is indeed! I don’t think any mother 
could love a child more thanI do him.” ._ 

‘** And you will let me love him too, Hé™ 
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shall be the link between us; the common 
ground on which we may meet, the memory 
left, to whichever goes first, of the affection 
of the other. Henceforward Tommy shall 
have a father as well as a mother. 

“I will be sure and leave the letter that 
I spoke of.’’ 

** And you will not write to me, not one 
line to cheer me in any way.” 

“*T must not; and it would be impossible 
ifIcould. When you return—perhaps 

“If you say that, I shall return to- 
morrow.”’ 

At that moment the carriage-wheels are 
heard grating on the gravel drive. 

** Here is the colonel, Mrs. Mordaunt!”’ 

Irene starts—flushes—and withdraws her 
hand quickly from that of Lord Muiraven. 

“ Mrs, Quekett, duster in hand, is looking 
in at the open door. 

“The colonel!’ cries Muiraven, looking 
at his watch to cover his confusion, *‘ how 
time flies! it is nearly eleven. Well, good- 
by, Mrs. Mordaunt. I shall have shot a 
real Bengal tiger before we meet again.”’ 

“* Tiger will eat you,” interpolates Tommy, 
sententiously. 

“Oh, take care of yourself,” says Irene 
with quick alarm. 

“T will, believe me! since you ask it! 


How big is the lum-a-lum to be, Tommy? - 


Ten feet high?” 

- As tall as the house,”’ replies Tommy. 

* Are your traps brought down-stairs yet 
Muiraven?”’’ demands Colonel Mordaunt, 
ashe enters the room. ‘ We haven’t much 
time to spare. if you’re to catch the one 
o’clock train. That fellow William is shirk- 

. ing his work again, Irene, I found the gray 
filly with her roller off. I declare there’s 
no getting one’s servants to do an 
unless one is constantly at their heels.” 

“Look what gentleman given says 

“Tommy, who bas been occupied with Lord 
Muiraven at the window. 

** Your watch and chain!” exclaims Irene, 
“Oh, no, Lord Muiraven, indeed you must 
not. Think how young the child is. You 
are too generous.” 

** Generous!’ says the colonel, “‘ it’s fool- 
ish, Muiraven, if you’ll excase my saying so. 
The boy will never be in a position io use 
it, and it will be smashed in an hour.” 

“No! that it shall not be, Philip. I will 
take care Lord Muiraven’s kindness is not 
abused—only a toy would have been so much 
better.” 
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‘*Pray let him keep it, Mrs Mordaunt*’ 
It will be rather a relief to get rid of it. I 
so much prefer to wear dear old Bob’s, that 
was sent home to me last autumn.” 

“You certainly must have more watches 
than you know what to do with,” grumbles 
the colonel. ‘‘ Put Lord Muiraven’s port- 
manteaus in the carriage, James;—wait a 
minute. Let me speak to the coachman.” 

Irene has taken the watch from the child’s 
hand, and is holding it in her own. 

** It is so kind of you,” she murmurs. 

Not at all; it is a pleasure tome. Keep 
it as a pledge of what I have promised in 
respect of him. And if I thought yon some- 
times wore it, Irene, in remembrance of our 
friendship, it would make me so happy.” 

will!” 

Thanks—God bless you!” and with one 
long look and pressure he is gone.” 


Irene takes an opportunity during the 
succeeding day to examine her behavior and 
its motives very searchingly, but she thinks 
that, on the whole, she has acted right. 
What could Muiraven have done with a 
young child just as he was starting for a 
place like India? He could not have taken 
Tommy with him; he would have been com- 
pelled to leave him in England under the 
care of strangers, who in the event of his 


father dying abroad, would have had him . 


reared and educated without any reference 
to herself. Yes, she believes that she has 
done what is best for all parties. When 
Muiraven returns she will tell him the truth, 
and let him do as he thinks fit; but untill 


that event occurs, she shall keep the child 


to herself. And as the blankness of the 
knowledge of his departure returns upon her 
every now and then during the afternoon, 
she catches up Tommy in her arms and 
smothers him with kisses as she reflects 
with secret joy that she has something of 
Muiraven left her still. Huw surprised she 
would be to compare her present feelings 
with those with which she first learned the 
news of the boy’s paternity. 

The sin and shame of that past fully are 
not less shocking than they were; but the 
sting has been withdrawn from them. Eric 
loves her. He was not base and cruel and 
deceitful; it was fate that kept them separ- 
ate; and on the strength of his own word, 


- he is forgiven for everything—past, present, * 


and to come! What is there woman will 
not forgive to the man she loves ? 
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Irene almost believes this afternoon, that 
if she is but permitted to bring up Tommy 
‘to be worthy of his father, so that when he 
is a man, and Eric is still lonely and un- 
married, she may present them to each other 
and say, ‘* Here is a son to bless ani comfort 
your old age,’’ she will desire nothing more 
to make life-happy. And feeling more light- 
hearted and content than she has done for 
many a day—although Muiraven has put 
miles between them—goes singing about 
the garden in the evening, like a blithesome 
bird. Her carolling rather disturbs.Colonel 


.Mordaunt who (with his study window open) 


is busy with his farm accounts; and making 
small way as it is, with Mrs. Quekett stand- 
ing at his right hand, and putting in her oar 
at every second figure. 

‘* Not oats, colonel; it was barley Clayton 
brought in last week; and if an eye’s any- 
thing to go by, ten sacks short, as I’m a 
living woman.”’ 

can you tell, Quekett?”’ replies 
the colonel, fretfully, ‘‘did you see them 
counted ? 

“Counted! Is it my business to watch 
your stable-men do their work ?” 

**Of course not; but I suppose Barnes 


‘was there; he is generally sharp enough 


upon Clayton.” 
“Well, there it is in the granary—easy 


@nough to look at it. It seems short enough 


measure to me. Perhaps some has been 
taken since it was unloaded.” 

“Tis very unpleasant to have those 
doubts. I hate suspecting any one, espe- 
cially my own servants. Why should they 


' rob me? They have everything that they 


want.” 

** Bless you, colonel! as if that made any 
difference. Of course they have everything 
they want; and it’s generally those who are 
closest to us who play us the?dirtiest tricks. 
A man would get through life easy enough 
if it weren’t for his friends. That’s a hand- 
some watch his lordship gave to that brat 
of Cray’s (I;hope your lady isn’t within ear- 
shot), isn’t it!now?” 

* It must have cost fifty pounds if it cost 
five. I can’t imagine any one being so 
simple as to part with his property in that 
lavish manner, Quekett! 

Nor I—if he don’t know to whom he’s 
parting with it. But Lord Muiraven knows, 


as sure as my name’s Rebecca. He’s not. 


such a fool as he looks.’’ 
“You are so mysterious, Quekett, with 
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your hints and innuendoes,’”’ replies her 
master, peevishly. ‘* Why can’t you speak 
out, if you have anything to say?” 

‘* Would you be any the better pleased if 
I were to speak out?” 

‘* Muiraven’s private affairs cannot affect 
me much, either one way or the other.” 

‘1 don’t know that, colonel. You would 
not care to keep the child hanging about 
here if you thought it was his, I reckon.” 

*“*Of course not; but what proofs have 
you that it belongs to him?” 

** Well, he’s stamped his signature pretty 
plainly on the boy’s face. All the world can 
see that; and whether the child is his own 
or not, he’s safe to get the credit of him.” 

“A very uncertain proof, Quekett. I 
should have thought you had had too much 
experience to accept it. Now look at the 
matter sensibly. Is it likely Lord Muiraven 
could have been to Priestley and courted 
Myra Cray without her hearing of it?” 

‘* Myra Cray has not always lived at Priest- 
ley, colonel. But putting that aside, how 
can we be sure the child did belong to Cray?” 

But—I have always understood so,”’ ex-- 
claims Colonel Mordaunt as he pushes his 
chair away from the table and confronts the 
housekeeper. 

“* Ay, perhaps you have; but that’s no 
proof either. Mrs. Cray always said the 
boy was a nurse-child of hers; and it was 
not until Myra’s death that Mrs. Mordaunt 
told you she was his mother.” 

‘* Mrs. Mordaunt repeated what the dying 
woman confided to her.” 

‘*Perbaps so,” remarks Mrs, Quekett, 
dryly, ‘‘ but the fact remains, colonel, And 
your lady took so kindly to the child from 
the very first, that I always suspected she 
knew more of his history than we did.” 

‘*Do you mean to insinuate that my wife 
took this boy under her protection, know- 
ing him to be the son of Lord Muiraven ?” 

**T don’t wish to insinuate—I mean to 
say I believe it; and if you'll take the 
trouble to put two and two together, colonel, 
you'll believe it too.” 

** Good God! is it impossible. I tell you 
Mrs. Mordaunt never saw Lord Muiraven 
till she met him at the Glottonbury ball.’’ 

‘*] think there must be a mistake some- 
where, colonel; for they’ve been seen to- 
gether at Lady Baldwin’s parties more than 
once; I had it from her own lips.” 

can’t understand it. I am sure Irene 
told me she did not know him.”’ 
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“ Some things are best. kept to ourselves, 
colonel, Perhaps your lady did it to save 
you. Butifthey’d never met before, they 
got very intimate with one another while 
he was here.”’ 

** How do you mean?”’ 

** In arranging plans for the child’s future, 


. Bnd so forth. I heard Mrs. Mordaunt tell 


his lordship this very morning, just as he 
was going away, that she should write to 
him concerning it. And his giving the 
child that watch looks very much, to my 
mind, as though he took a special interest 
in him.” 

Colonel Mordaunt frowns and turns away 
from her. 

“TI cannot believe it; and if it’s true I 
wish to God you had never told me, Quekett. 
Go on with the accounts! Where is the 
baker’s memorandum for flour? Didn’t I 
order it to be sent in every week ? ”’ 

* There it is, colonel, right on the top of 
the others. One would think you had lost 
your head.” . 

“ Lost my head; and isn’t it enough to 
make a man lose ‘his head to hear all the 
scandal you retail to me? Do you want to 
make me believe that there is a secret un- 
derstanding between my wife and Muiraven 
concerning that child ? ”’ 

“T don’t want you to believe any further 
than you can see for myself. If you like to 
be blind, be blind! It’s no matterof mine.” 

“Ts it likely,’’? continues the colonel, 
shooting beyond the mark in his anxiety to 
ascertain the truth, ‘‘ that had she been pre- 
acquainted with that man, and preferred his 


* eompany to mine, she would have been so 


distant in her manner towards him and so 
low-spirited during his visit here ?” 

**T am sure I can’t say, colonel; women 
are riddles to me, as to most. Perhaps your 
lady didn’t care to have his lordship located 
here for fear of something coming out, 
Any way she seems light-hearted enough 


pow he’s gone,’”’ as the sound of Irene’s 


voice comes gayly through the open case- 
ment. 

_ StI don’t believe. a word of it, Quekett,” 
says the. colonel, loyally, though he wipes 
the perspiration off his brow as he speaks; 
* you are hatching up lies for some infernal 
purpose of your own. This is no business 
of yours, and I’ll listen tono moreofit. Go 
back to your own room, and leave me to 
settle my accounts by myself.’’ 

“Thank you, colonel! Those are rather 


hard words to use to an old friend who has 
served you and yours faithfully for the last 
thirty years; and you can hardly suppose I 
shall stand them quietly. I may have means 
of revenging myself, and I may not, but no 
one offended me yet without repenting of it, 
and you should know that as well as most. 
I wish you a very good-night, colonel.”’ 

** Stop, Quekett. If I have been hasty, 
you must forgive me. Think how wretched 
the doubt you have instilled in my breast. 


will make me. I love my wife better than — 


myse.f. I would lay down my life to pre- 
serve her integrity. And the.idea that she 
may have deceived me is uttter misery. I 
shall brood over it until it eats my heart. 
away. I would rather know the worst at 
once.” 

While he is speaking, the housekeeper 
has drawn a torn sheet of paper from the 
leather bag she carries on her arm, and is 
smoothing it carefully between her palms. 

** Well, colonel, you had better know the 
worst,’’ she replies, as she lays the paper on 
the desk before him; ‘‘ you will believe 
your own eyes, perhaps, if you won’t believe 
me; and you may live to be sorry for the 
words you’ve spoken, But you shall be de- 
ceived no longer, if I can help it.” 

Quekett! what is this?” 

‘Read it, and judge for yourself!” It 
came down in your lady’s waste-paper bas- 
ket, which she ain’t half so careful of as she 
needs to be. And when you have read it, 
you’ll understand, perhaps, why I’ve taken 
upon myself to speak as I have done.” . 

H glances at the first few characters and 
turns as white as a sheet, 

“Leave me, Quekett,” he inva faint 
voice. 

“Keep up, colonel,” she says encourag: 
ingly as she retreats. ‘*There’s as good 
fish in the sea, remember, as ever came out 
of it.” 

But his only answerjis to thrust her quietly 
from the door and turn the key upon her 
exit. 

The air is full of all the sweet scents and 
sounds of early summer. A humble bee, 
attracted by the honeysuckle that clusters 
round the window-frame, is singing a drowsy 
song among its blossom; the cows in the 
meadow beyond the lawn, restored to their 
calves after milking, are lowing with mater- 
nal satisfaction; <he nestlings, making, be- 
neath their mother’s guidance, the first trial 
of their half-grown wings, are chirping 
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plaigtively among the lilac bushes; and 
above all is heard Irene’s cheerful voice as 
she chases Tommy round and round the 
garden flower-beds. 

Everything seems happy and at peace, as 
he sits down to scan the words which are 


destined to blot all peace and happiness 
forevemore. He glances rapidly at the 
familiar writing, reads it once—twice—thres 
times, and then falls 
table with a groan. 


[To be continued.} 


A NIGHT OF. TERROR. 
By John Clerke. 


N a bright and warm summer day, not 

long after the close of the civil war, 
two gentlemen were driving along a dry and 
dusty road in the direction of Grangeville, 
Texas. The one who held the lines was a 
middle-aged man of medium height, and 
sturdy build, with iron-gray hair and whis- 
kers, a round, raddy face, and small gray 
eyes with a humorous twinkle. His com- 
panion was a young man, tall and slender, 
with dark eyes and hair, and a thoughtful 
east of countenance. Their new and stylish 
Concord top-buggy was whirled at a lively 


gait over the road, by a handsome pair of 
_ dark bay horses. 


The older man was quite 
loquacious, and entertained his young friend 
with: an almost constant flow of narrative 
and ancedote, which both seemed to enjoy 
very highly, especially the chief speaker, 
who laughed loudly and freely at his own 
jokes. 

It was a lonesome road over which they 
were passing. The houses were few and 
widely separated, and they had, since their 
early start in the morning, found no oppor- 
tunity to rest and refresh themselves, or 
their team. They were not at all displeased, 
therefore, when they came to a house bear- 
ing over its lintel the legend, in quaint and 
rudely shaped characters, ‘‘ Hotel. Enter- 
tainment for Man and Beast,’’ They halted, 
hitched their team to a port, apparently 
planted forthe purpose, andentered. Their 
expectations, which had not indeed been 


highly aroused, fell at bnce several degrees: 


The room had not a chair or a benclr to sit 
upon; the bar presented a beggarly-array of 
lonesome and empty bottles, with three or 
four cracked and dirty glasses; there was no 
one within sight or hearing, and it was only 
after a vigorous application of his clenched 


fist to a door leading inward that a sharp- 
looking boy responded, and assuming an 
expectant attitude and a business air, in- 
quired what was wanted. 

‘*Can we get some dinner and have our 
hoses fed, young man inquired the elder 
gentleman. 

‘*T reckon we can set you up something 
to eat,’ replied the lad, but we ain’t 
no horse-feed. 

‘* How far is it to Grangeville?” 

** *Bout fifteen miles.” 

‘* Well, what can you give us for dinner, 
and how soon can you get it ready?” 

**T dunno; ask mother,” said the boy, 
and disappeared through the doorway. Re» 
turning in a few minutes, he announcedy 
‘* Corn bread and bacon and coffee, and you 
kin have it in bout half a hour.” 

‘*‘ How does that strike you, Tom?” said 
the elder man to his companion. “For my 
part I think I’d rather hold out to Grange- 
ville; but if you hanker after a mess of corm 
and beacon I’m willing to wait.” 

“IT think we had better drive on,” said 
Tom. ‘*The surroundings here are not 
appetizing.” 

** All right; come along. Halloo!” he 
continued, as his eye caught a heavily dis- 
played poster on the wall, ‘“‘ what have we 
here?” and he read aloud the following:— 


$100.00 REWARD. 


‘* Stolen from the undersigned, in Corpus’ 
Christi, on the 9th day of June, a new Cons 
cord top-buggy, of stylish build; a handsome 
and well-matched pair of dark bay horses, 
six years old, sixteen hands high, good tray- 
elers, and stylish action, lap-robe, whip, and 
so forth. The thieves are an elderly man 
about five feet eight inches high, stout build, 
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gray hair and whiskers, gray eyes and florid 
complexion, very talktive and cheeky, and 
dressed in a dark gray business suit, with 
white slouch hat, and a younger man, tall 
and slim, black hair and eyes, a hang-dog 
look and dark clothes. The above reward 
will be paid for the recovery of the property 
and arrest of the thieves, or satisfactory 
information that they are dead. 
‘* JAMES BURNETT.”’ 


“They’ve got us down fine, Tom,’’ con- 
tinued the older man as he finished reading 
the description; ‘‘ but they’ll have to catch 
us before they hang us. I guess we'd better 
be in a hurry, for they may be cluse on our 
trail. By-by, young fellow, and when we 
come this way again try to have something 
to feed us on.”” And laughing merrily the 
two men went out, mounted the buggy and 
drove away. 

The boy had looked and listened with 
wide-eyed wonder at the episode’ of the 
hand-bill. He had no doubt that his visitors 
were the men described in the poster, and 
that he had been talking with a pair of 
veritable horse-thives,—desperate fellows, 
who might have cut his throat and plundered 
the place if they had known it held anything 
worth taking. If he could only capture 
them, and secure the reward! The lad, 
thongh little more than sixteen years old, 
was shrewd and alert,—as prompt to act as 
quick to think. His father was from home; 
but after a short conference with his mother 
he repaired to the stable, saddled the brown 
colt, which was the pride of the family, and 
supposed to be the fastest ‘‘ cutter” in those 
paris, and took a roundabout road at full 
speed for Grangeville. 

When our travelers arrived at their desti- 
Bation they found a large body of citizens, 
With the sheriff at their head, drawn up to 
receive them, and, finding themselves cov- 
ered by a number of rifles, shot-guns, revol- 
vers, pitchforks, clubs and other weapons, 
they surrendered at discretion. Seeing 
among the crowd the boy from the tavern, 
they needed no explanation of the reception, 
more cordial than courteous, that was ten- 
dered them, but thought it would only be 
-ivil to ask for one. 

. They were promptly informed, in langaage 
both forcible and profane, that they were a 
pair of scoundrelly horse-thieves, and that 
if they escaped hanging they would be in 
better luck than most of their kind who 
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were captured in that state. The older of 
captives took the matter coolly, and good- 
naturedly requested that an early oppor- 
tunity be given him and his friend to show 


themselves honest men, and directed the © 


person who took the team in charge+to 
them special care at his expense. 

And now, Mr. Sheriff,’”’ he added, ** we 
are ready to go along with you, and we are 
as hungry as bears, and we want as good a 
supper as your hotel is able to furnish.”’ 

To hold the menacing mob aloof, the 
sheriff was obliged to select a guard from 
among the more orderly citizens on the 
ground, and thus attended the prisoners 


taken to the jail and locked up. They 


were not likely, under the circumstances, to 
attempt to escape, but the place was hardly 
secure against the mob intent upon break- 


ing in, and there seemed to be so many who — 


entertained that purpose that the sheriff 
considered it aecessary 12 place a strong 
guard around the jail. This done, he 
brought his wards, with his own hands, a 
comfortable supper, and, while they were 
eating it, entered into conversation with 
them. The older man refused to give any 
account of himself, nor would he allow Tom 
to do so; but he assured the sheriff that if 


they failed on examination to prove them- — 


selves good men and true, they vould cheer- 
fully allow themselves to be surrendered to 
the mob, to be dealt with under the inex- 
orable law of Judge Lynch. He impressed 
the sheriff, who was a man of extensive 
experience, and a good judge of human 
nature, with the conviction that he spoke 
the truth, and that. official, who was also a 
very bold and determined man, pledged 
himself to defend the prison against the 
mob at the hazard of his own life. 


Meanwhile the mob was evidently grow- 


ing in numbers and increasing in ferocity. 
Runners had been sent out to the farm- 
houses for several miles around; arms and 
ammunition were collected; poor whiskey, 
of the most belligerent brand, was freely dis- 
tributed; and by nine o’clock, a drunken, 
howling crowd had gathered around the 
jail cursing and threatening the sheriff and 


the guards, and demanding that the prisoners — 


be turrfed over to them for summary exect- 
tion. The noise, of course, reached the ears 
of the friends, and Tom who was very much 
alarmed, although he retainel his outward 
calmness of demeanor, upbraided his 
companion for his unnecessary, and, as 
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he thought, unwise reticence toward the 
sheriff. 

**Tt seems to me,’ he said, “ that if we 
had made ourselves known we need not 
. have come here at all; or, having been 
brought here, we should have been quickly 
released. It is not a pleasant place, even if 
‘that blood-thirsty mob were not howling 
outside.”’ 

' “T wasn’t born in the woods to be scared 
by a howl,” replied the other, laughing 
heartily at his own atrocious pun; ‘and as 
for mobs, I don’t fear them very much when 
I have the right arm of the law between 
them and me. Besides, whatever we might 


have said would have produced no effect, 


because it would not have been believed. 
We might have convinced the sheriff, who 
seems to be a sensible man, but he has no 
power to discharge us, and if he had we 
should fall immediately into the merciless 
hands of Judge Lynch. If we were turned 
loose we should certainly be hanged, and 
they can do no more to us if they prove 
strong enough to break in here. I don’t ap- 
prehend that they will do so; nevertheless 
it will be just as well for us to think over 
our sins and waft a few petitions on high, in 
case the worst should happen. As we 
sha’n’t be allowed to sleep much, we might 
put in the time by writing a few letters. I 
know you would like to send a farewell to 
Alice, and to some of your folks: down 
East”? —— 

Here he was interrupted by a loud groan 
from Tom, who said:— 

““T don’t think this is a good time ora 
fitting subject for jesting.”’ 

“Pm not jesting,” protested his friend. 
“You don’t understand these Texas people 
yet. Now, if we had killed a man apiece, 
we should probably have been committed to 
jail as a matter of form, but there wonld 
have been no clamor against us, and, unless 
we were unusually unfortunate, we should 
be acquitted on trial, if not discharged on 
examination. Bat when we steal horses 
we’re gone. No power on earth can save us 
from hanging like dogs. On the whole, I 
think we’d better call for writing materials, 
and send our last dying confessions and 
farewells.to the friends we’ve left behind us.” 

Such badinage as this was not calculated 
to re-assure the young man, whose nerves 
were badly jarred by the shouts of the in- 
furiated and whisky-crazed crowd surround- 
ing the jail, whom he could hear cursing and 


threatening, while the sheriff expostulated 
with and warned them. But this sort of en- 
tertainment was continued until far into the 
morning, when the sheriff’s firmness pre- 
vailed, and the crowd gradually dispersed, 
firing their weapons in the air by way of a 
parting menace to the prisoners. When all 
was quiet, although his companion was 
snoring in a few minutes, Tom could not 
sleep; his nerves were overwrought, and 


morning disclosed him pale, haggard, and | 


so completely upset, that his companion was 
pierced with some pangs of remorse, and 
did all he could to revive him. A double 
portion of strong coffee assisted to partially 
efface the effects of the night’s terrors, so 
that when the hour appointed for their ex- 
amination arrived, he was quite calm and 
steady, and even inclined to be jocular, since 
the howls of the mob were no longer heard, 
and the sheriff had assured him that the 
danger was over, at least for the present. 
Nevertheless, a strong guard escorted the 
prisoners to the hall of justice, and some 
ruffians stood on the street corners and 
scowled upon and insulted them as they 
passed by. 

The case was opened with the usual for- 
malities, the prosecuting attorney taking the 
opportunity, in view of the large and inter- 
ested crowd of spectators present, to air his 
rhetoric in a long and furious speech, in 
which he dwelt upon the enormity of the 
crime of which the prisoners were accused, 
and appealed to his listeners to refrain from 
violence and let the law take it course,how- 
ever guilty the offenders might be.. Then 
the evidence was introduced. It consisted 
only of the hand-bill describing the stolen 
property and the thieves, and the testimony 
of the sharp-eyed boy, who had been de- 
tained as a witness, and who related pretty 
accurately what had occurred at the way- 
side inn on the occasion of the men’s visit 
the day before. When he had left the 
stand, quite a hero in his own mind, and in 
the estimation of some of the spectors, there 
was a lull in the proceedings, during whieh 
there was a general buzz of conversation 
about thescourt-room, and many remarks, 
unfavorable to the prisoners, and especially 


‘uncomplimentary to their personal appear- 


ance, reached their ears. It appeared that 
the prejudice against them was very strong, 
and threats were freely made that if they 
were discharged they should be hanged any- 
how, on general principles. 
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The prisoners, who bad declined to em- 
ploy counsel, were at length asked if they 
had anything to offerindefence. The older 
‘man, who bad:sat through the proceedings 
‘with an air of intense amusement, which 
convinced the spectors that he was a hard- 


ened criminal, said that if the court, pleased — 


he would like to send out for a few witnesses. 

** Will it be necessary to adjourn ?”’ asked 
his honor. 

* Oh, no! I only want the mayor of your 
‘town and the president of your bank, You 
‘can bring them in five minutes.”’ 

“Do you know their names?” queried 
his honor, who seemed to think the demand 
for these witnesses was a piece of sublime 
audacity, intended to further some cunning 

_ scheme. 

“Certainly I know them. They are Mr. 
Leigh R. Lawson and Major Whitmore, and 
I expect to dine with them to-day.” 

Some of the spectators laughed at the 
joke, while others expressed their digust at 
the ‘old villain’s cheek,’”’ but, after a con- 
sultations with the prosecuting»attorney, an 
officer was despatched for the witnesses, 
who soon appeared. 

To say that the court, officers and specta- 
tors were surprised would bevpuiting it very 
mildly. Immediately on entering the court- 
room they walked straight to the older pris- 
ener and greeted him with such fervid cord- 
jality as only old and dear friends bestow 
M@pon each other, and his companion, on 
being introduce to them, was received with 
almost equal warmth. It was some minutes 

_ before the justice sufficiently recovered from 
his astonishment to ask the mayor who the 
gentlemen were. 

This gentleman,”’ said the mayor, laying 
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his hand affectionately upon the elder man’s 
shoulder, ‘‘is General Baldwin, of Browns- 
ville, one of the directors of our bank, and 
well known to our leading business men. 

This young man is his friend, Thomas 
Keating, of Boston.” 


_ “Case dismissed and court adjourned,” 


said the justice, coming forward to seek an 
introduction and apologize for the terrible 
mistake that had been made. 

“It’s all right, judge,” said the jovial 
general. “It was a mistake that I could 
have rectified at any moment, but I wished 
to have a joke on my young friend here, and 
at the same time give him a sample of Texas 
justice. You see that if we had not been 
able to prove our identity, we would pro- 
bably be swung up before we could be re- 
turned to jail. I’m afraid I’ve been rather 
hard on Tom, but Alice will make atone- 


‘ment for the offence of her father.” 
After a short stay in Grangeville, where | 


they were lionized to their hearts’ content, 


they returned to Brownville, where Alice, 
after a most affectionate greeting, remarked | 


to ber lover:— 

‘* Why, Tom, dear, your hair is growing 
gray! ” 

“Is that so?” said Tom. ‘ It must be 
the effect of my night in jail at Grangeville.” 

“You in jail, Tom! Oh, dear! What 
for?” 

“ Ask your father, Alice,’ was the reply. 

“He was in prison with me, andit Was 
his own fault.” 

Explanations ensued, which was sktistec! 
tory, and the wedding whieh o¢cnved shortly 
after sufficiently atoned for Tom’s night of 
terror. 


SONNET—SOMETIMES. 
By Fedora Bell. 


life seems dear, 
Wher heart and spirit bound with untold mirth 


’ For very gladness of our God-given birth, 
And all the happinesses round us here; 


‘When blossoms throng our pathway, skies are clear, 


And loved and loving ones are by our side, — 
_ Until it seems in all the horizon wide 


No téuch of sorrow ever could appear; 

ion sometimes, in a moment, at a word, 
Some memory—a child’s sad, lonely cry— 5 

The mournful note of some wild stricken bird— 
A look of anguish in some dumb thing’s eye— — 

Will fill the heart with such a weight of grief, - 

That bitter tears alone will bring relief. a 
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PLEASANT EPISODE. 


HE VISITED HIS OLD HOME. 


ELLO, Jim! Where have you been 

lately ?” shouted a broker the other 

evening to a portly, finely-dressed man in 

the corridor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

The gentleman stopped, shook hands with 
his friend, and replied :— 

‘* T’ve been home to see my old father and 
mother, for the first time in sixteen years, 
and I tell you, old man, I wouldn’t have 
missed that visit for all my fortune.”’ 

“Kind o’ good to visit your boyhood’s 
home, eh?” 

‘*You bet. Sit down. I was just think- 
ing about the old folks, and feel talkative. 
If you have a few minutes to spare, sit 
down, light a cigar, and listen to the story 
of a rich:man, who had almost forgotten his 
father and mother.”’ 

They sat down, and the man told his story. 

** How I came to visit my home happened 
it a eurious way. Six weeks ago I went 
down to Fire Island, fishing. I had hada 
lunch put up for me, and you can imagine 
my astonishment when I opened the hamper 
to find @ package of crackers wrapped up in 
a piece of the little, patent-inside, country 
weekly published at my home in Wisconsin. 
I read every ‘vord-of it, advertisements and 


all, "Bhere was George Kellog, who was a 


schoolmate of mine, advertising hams and 
salt pork, and another boy was post-master. 
By George!’ it made me homesick, and I de- 
tefmined then and there to go home, and go 
home L.did. 

“In the: first place I must tell you how I 
came to New York. I had a tiff with my 
father, and left home. I finally turned up 
in New York with a dollar in my pocket. I 
got a job running a freight-elevator in the 
very house in which I am now a partner. 
My haste to get rich drove the thought of 
my parents from me, and when I did think 
of them, the hard words that my father last 
spoke to me rankled in my bosom. Well, I 
went home. I tell you, John, my traih 
seemed tocreep. I was actually worse than 
a schoolboy going home for a vacation. At 
last we neared thetown. Familiar sights met 
my eyes,and,upon my word, they filled with 
tears. There was Bill Lyman’s red barn, 
just the same; but—great Scott! what were 


all of the other houses? We rode nearly 
a mile before coming to the station, passing 
many houses of which only an occasional 
one was familiar. The town had grown to 
ten times its size when I knew it. The 
train stopped and I jumped off. Not a face 
in sight that I knew; and I started down 
the platform to go home. In the office door 
stood the station-agent. I walked up and 
said: ‘ Howdy, Mr. Collins ?’ 

‘* He stared at me and replied: ‘ You’ve 
got the best of me, sir.’ 

“TI told him who I was and what I had 
been doing in New York, and he didn’t 
make any bones in talking tome. Said he: 
‘It’s about time you came home. You in 
New York rich, and your father scratching 
gravel to get a bare living!’ 

‘*] tell you; John it knocked me all ina 
heap. I thought my father had enough to 
live upon comfortably. Then a notion struck 
me. Before going home I telegraphed to 
Chicago to one of our correspondents there 
to send me one thousand dollars by first 


mail. Then I went into Mr, Collin’s back - 


office, got my trunk in there, and put on 


an old hand-me-down suit that I use for 
fishing and hunting. My plug hat I ree 
placed by a soft one, took my valise in my 
hand, and went home. 
didn’t look right. 
been dug up from the front yard, and the 
fence was gone. All the old locust trees 
had been cut down and young maple trees 
were planted. The house looked smaller 
somehow, too. But 1 went up to the front 
door and rang the bell. Mother came to the 
door and said: ‘ We don’t wish to buy amy- 
thing to-day, sir.’ 

** It didn’t take me a minute to survey her 
from head to foot. Neatly-dressed, John, 
but.a patch and a darn here and there, her 
hair streaked with gray, her face thin, 
drawn and wrinkled. Yet over her eye- 
glasses shone those good, honest, benevolent 
eyes. 
began to stare at me. I saw the blood,rush 
to her face, and with a great sob she threw 
herself upon ave, alld nervously clasped me 
about the neck, hysteri¢ally crying: ‘ It’s 
Jimmy, it’s J immy,? 


Somehow the place 
The current-bushes had”. 


I stood staring at her, and then she «= 
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“Then I cried, too, John. I just broke 
down and cired like a baby. She got me 
into the house, hugging and kissing me, and 
then she went to the back door and shouted: 
* George!’ 

“Father called from the kitchen: ‘ What 
do you want, Car’line ?’ 

“Then he came in. He knew me in a 
moment. He stuck out his hand and grasped 


+ mine, and said sternly: ‘ Well, young man 


do you propose to behave yourself now ?’ 


“He tried to put on a brave front, but he 
broke’ down. There we three sat like 
whipped schoolchildren, all whimpering. 
At last supper time came and mother went 
out to prepare it. I went into the kitchen 
with her. 

““* Where do you live, Jimmy?’ she 
asked. 

™** In New York,’ I replied. 

» ** What are you workin’ at now, Jimmy ?’ 
*** ’'m working in a dry goods store.’ 
“*Then I suppose you don’t live very 

high, for I hear tell o’ them city clerks what 

@on’t get enough money to keep body and 

soul together. So 1’ll just tell you, Jimmy 

We've got nothing but roast spareribs for 

supper. We ain’t got any money, Jimmy. 

We’re poorer nor Job's turkey.” 

“TI told her I would be delighted with the 
spareribs, and to teli the truth, John, I 
haven’t eaten a meal in New York that 
tasted as good as those crisp roasted spare- 
ribs did. I spent the evening playing 
checkers with father, while mother sat by 
telling me all about their misfortunes, from 
old white Mooley getting drowned in the 
pond to father’s signing a note for u friend 
and having to morgage the place to pay it. 
The mortgage was due inside of a week and 
not a cent to meet it with—just eight hundred 
dollars. She supposed they would be turned 
out of house and home, but in my mind I 
supposed they wouldn’t. At last nine 
o'clock came and father said: ‘ Jim, go out 
to the barn and see if Kit is allright. Bring 
in an armful of old shingles that are just 
inside the door;and fill up the water pail. 
Then we’ll go off to bed and get up early 
and go a-fishing.’ 

**T didn’t say a word, but I went out to 
the barn, bedded down the horse, broke up 


_ #n armful of shingles, pumped up a pail of 
_ Water, filled the wood box, and then we all 


went to bed. 
» ** Father called me at half past four in the 
morning, and while he was getting a cup of 
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coffee, I skipped over to the depot cross-lots 
and got my best bass rod. Father todk 
nothing but a trolling line and aspoon hook. - 
He rowed the boat with the trolling line in 
his mouth, while I stood on the stern with a 
silver shiner rigged on. Now, John, I never. 
saw aman catch fish as he did. To make a. 
long story short, he caught four bass and fiv 
pickerel, and I never got a bite. 

‘ At noon wé went ashore and father weut 
home, while I went to the post-office. I got 
a letter from Chicago with a check for one 
thousand dollars in it. With some trouble I - 
got it cashed, getting paid in five and ten 
dollar bills, making quite a roll, I then got 
a roast joint of beef and a lot of delicaciés, 
and had them sent home. After that I went 
visiting among my old schoojmates for two 
hours and wenthome. The joint was inthe 
oven. Mother had put on her Only silk 
dress and father had donned his Sunday-go- 
to-meeting clothes, none too guod, either» 
This is where I played a joke on they 
folks. Mother was in the kitchen watehia 
the roast. Father was out in the barn) 
I had a clear coast. I dumped the sugar 
of the old biue bowl, put the thousand doll 
in it and placed the cover on again. At last 
supper was ready. Father asked a blessing 
over it, and he actually trembled when ae 
stuck his knife in the roast, 

‘¢¢ We haven’t had a piece of meat like 
this in five years, Jim,’ he said, and mother 
put in with, ‘ and we haven’t had any coff 
in a year, only when we went a visitin’.’ 

“Then she poured out the coffee 
lifted the cover of the sugar bowl, asking 
she did so: ‘ How many spoonfuls, Jimaiy 

‘*Then she struck something that wasa 
sugar. She picked up the bowl and peered 
into it. ‘Aha, Master Jimmy, playin’ your 
old tricks on your eh Well, 
will be boys.’ 

“Then she gasped for breath, ‘She wad 
it was money. She looked at me, then at 
father, and then with trembling fingers dvew 
the great roll of bills out. 

Hal hal ha! ean see father now as 
stood there then on tiptoe, with his knife in 
one hand, a fork in the other, and his eyes 


fairly bulging out of his head. But it was — a 


too much for mother, She raised her eyes: 
to heaven, and said lowly, ‘Pat your trust 
in the Lord for he will provide.’ 

‘Then she fainted away. Well, Joln, 
there’s not much mure to tell. We threw 
water in her face and brought her tu, and 
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then we demolished that dinner, mother all 
the time saying, ‘My boy Jimmy! My boy 


Jimmy!’ 


“I stayed home a month. I fixed up the 
place, payed off all the debts, had a good 
time and came back again to New York. I 
am going to send fifty dollars home every 
week. I tell you, John, it’s mighty nice to 
have a home.’”” 


COWARD. 
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John was looking steadily at the héad of 
his cane. Wher he spoke he took Jim by 
the hand and said:— 

‘* Jim, old friend, what you have told me 
has affected me greatly. I haven't heard 
from my home way down in Maine for ten 
years. I’m going home to-morrow.’’—short 
Stories. 


HERO OR 


ATURE had undoubtedly intended Paul 
Jennings cor a hero—a condensed 
hero, for he was but an insignificant looking 
little man, all the more disastrous was it, 
therefore, when one heroic moment came in 
his life, and he failed. to act as heroes are 
commonly supposed to act; all the more 
melaticholy was it that his name should be 
handéd down to posterity as that of a coward. 

It needs but a step from the sublime to 
reveal the ludicrous so narrowly are an- 
titheses divided, and in his case it was not 
his fault, and scarcely to be wondered at, 
that thé world, failing to recognize in him 
the heroic, should fly to the other extreme, 
and stamp him a coward by way of sealing 
its own blindness. 

He Was a hero in his own way, but his 
was @ kind of self-sacrifice to which all were 
accustomed, and which needed advertising 
before it could become popular. 

Paul Jennings, barrister-at-law, was a 
wealthy man, comparatively spcaking. All 
wealth is comparative, and that his was more 
than he wanted made him rich. Jennings— 
little Jennings, as his friends patronizingly 
called him—had formerly had the credit of 
being @ fool; that was in the old poverty- 
stricken days, though, now, in these days of 
his ‘success, it was only the extra dull of 
comprehension who failed’ to see that his 
foclishness was but vailed wisdom, that his 
quietness came not so much from lack of, as 
from superabundance of brains! 

He had not always been rich. There had 
been a time when a church mouse would 
have cut him as a beggar. He had passed 
through one of the bitterest trials that poverty 
can impose on the sons of men, and now, at 
five-and-thirty, he stood as little Jennings, 
hard working, earnest and sincere. A man 


“in the other. 
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with his whole life subordinated to one fixed 
belief—a hermit by inclination, but never 
in the rear when a duty lay ahead. 

As a man of means he had many acquaint- 
ances, and but one living friend—Sydney 
Greg. 

Sydney had been his first friend in the 
old struggling days, they had come together 
by the law of opposites. Sydney was a cynice 
and a pessimist, Paul an idealist and an 
optimist, and now, to complete the contrast 
in material things, Paul had become rich 
while his friend remained poor, and clung to 
his poverty as a convenient sail in which to 
nourish the roots of cynicism. 

Neither knew what it was that -he liked 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
either would have acknowledged that there 
was anything; but)from the day when they 
first met and had had a dispute, a friendship- 
was founded, and when later their feelings. 
found vent in the expressions “ Jennings, 
you’re a fool,” and ‘*‘ What a brute you are 
Gregg,’”’ that day the friendship was ce- 
mented, life-long and unchanging. . 

They used to say then that Paul Jennings 
was mad. Every one knew it and said so. 
Sydney Gregg was mad, with this difference 
no one recognized it, and no one said 80. 
Between these two forms of incipient mad- 
ness lay a world of intermediate degrees, 
but they grasped hands across it and so 
found life more tolerable. 

Twelve years ago Jennings, then newly 
awakened to the responsibilities of life, had 
found himself cast on the world with an _ 
invalid mother and four sisters to keep, and = 
a profession which, far from supporting him, 
needed support himself. It was character- 
istic of him in those days that he never 
looked ahead to invent a threatening future, 
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but lived in each day with renewed vigor. 
That was the happiest, and at the same time 
the most miserable, period of his life, for 
extremes always run in pairs. On the dark 
side there was grinding poverty, needing his 
every effort to fight against it; on the bright 
‘side was Helen Forsyth. 

When they became engaged, Helen knew 
as well as Paul that the prospect of their 
being able to get married was exceedingly 
remote; but he, knowing that he had her 
love, fully and unreservedly, was content to 
wait any time. With unlimited confidence 
‘in her he found nothing unbearable, and 
with the knowledge that through all his 
worries and troubles someone understood 
and was ever sympathetic, he went his way 
unhesitatingly and thankfully, though, like 
the rest of the world, he had his fits of de- 
pression and relapses. And Helen, she 
thought very much the same, it seemed to 
her then a privilege, which she scarcely 
deserved, that one little gentleman, however 
poor, however insignificant, should love her 
more than life itself. ‘‘ And we are the 
‘best of friends,” she used to say, “ and, 
‘though we may never be able to marry, yet 
mo poverty can come between us here.” 
‘Nordid it. 

Paul was not in any way brilliant, and 
industry and perseverance, though they 
eventually came forward to a greater or less 
extent, have to put up with a long appren- 
ticeship; so that years passed by with his 
financial position scarcely changing while 
mutual relationships remained unaltered. 

At the end of four years Paul allowed 
himself a holiday. He’was tired and over- 
worked. Again and again he had been on 
the point of breaking down, so when this 
great temptation came—a trip across the 
e>annel with Helen and Tom Forsyth—he 
east all hesitation to the winds, and went. 

Then for a brief space he was perfectly 
| happy. Never before in his life had he 
_ known such happiness, and, until all too 
soon, like a dream, it yas dissipated, he en- 
joyed himself to the utmost. 

That was the year when the Dublin City 
was ran down, and it was on that ill-starred 
vessel, disabled and rapidly sinking, that 
Paul and Helen found themselves one sum- 
mer’s night. Tom had disappeared, whether 
killed in the first collision or drowned after- 
wards was never known, and in the excite- 
ment and shouting which ensued Paul, like 
many others, was too distracted to notice 
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accurately what had occured, All that he 
could recall afterward was seeing the dark 
outline of another vessel as it backed off 
slowly into the darkness, apparently sinking 
too, and then even that was lost sight of in 
the horrors around him. 

For a brief space there was confusion and 
awful uncertanity, terror-stricken men and 


women impeding those who alone could save - 


them—a fearful scene; and for Paul, a 
ghastly descent from the heaven in which 
he had been living. 

It was almosé a relief when the first strain 
was over and all knew the worst, for with 


‘that news the panic subsided, and in the 


presence of death came a temporary hush. 

Having found his way to Helen, he took 
her hand quietly and waited; with her he 
would face death as coolly as he would life. 

Helen was the first to break the silence. 
‘*.Is there nothing can be done, Paul?” 

He shook his head. “‘No. Not till they 
begin to lower the boats, Then you must 
be ready; they will put the women in first.” 

‘* And you, Paul, you will come too?” 

**Once you are safe, 1 can save myself—~ 
easily.” 

‘* But I meant for all those others,” und 
she shivered a little, while her eyes filled 
with tears. 

He followed her eyes, and felt something 
of her fear, though he tried not to show i. 
‘* We can only wait—and hope.” 

They had not long to wait; béfore 
minutes there was a quick murmur of € 
citement; and a change came over # 
crowd. Those who had stood ready to 
would have met death bravely, but with a 
chance of safety before them a panic set in, 
Before a boat was ready tobe lowered there 
was a rush of ten for every vacant place; 
the hope of life, newly awakened, carri 
everything before it, and there was a str 
gling of men and women for foremost p 
—a sickening awful sight—while boat:af 
boat rowed out into the gathering darkness, 
and in spite of all his efforts, Paul was un- 
able to secure a place in one for Helen. 

‘*T will not go, Paul,’ she said once vehe- 
hemently, ‘ let those others go first,” but he 
dragyed her forward fiercely. 

* You must, Helen, for my sake.”’ 

Then, when the last boat rowed out into 
the night, he came out of the crowd to stagger 
almost carrying her to the side. “God help 


us now,” he said, with white lips, ** for He 
al can.” 
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HERO OR 


She looked up at him with swimming eyes. 
‘*T am glad I did not go, Paul. Think, if I 
had gone, I should have taken some one’s 
place—some one would have been left to 
save me.” 

* Don’t Helen,’’ he said, agonizedly, ** you 
don’t know what you are saying. Is this to 
be the end of all our waiting ?”’ 

** What would you have done, Paul?” 
she said, maheatingh “it I had gone in 
that boat 2” 

‘*] should have tried to save myself, for 
your sake—if it came to the worst, to keep 


afloat on the chance of being picked up.”’ 


“Then that is what you will do now,” 
she said with lightened face. 
*] don’t think I understand you. 


Helen.” 


“I mean you have duties—not here. 
Your mother and sisters—what will they 
say, what will they do? You must think of 
them before you think of me.’’ 

He only kissed her upturned face. 

‘*Remember that I saw all it meant for 
you—that it was harder for you to live 
than for me to die. Won't it be enough for 
you that I understand and sympathize ? 
How could I wrong your mother and sisters 
so, and let you throw away your life for me 
—I who am so unworthy?” 

“* Are you sure you quite realize, Helen,” 
he asked, slowly, ‘* what it is you are asking 
me to do ? me 

she answered him :— 

Yes. ” 
is enough, then. 
to I will do it,’’ 

The last scene drew near, and each knew 
it, though neither spoke. Once he lifted 
her hand absently, and looked at it as though 
something were wanting. 

* You never wore a ring for me, Helen?”’ 

She glanced down. “No; it didn’t need 
that. ” 

Slowly he drew off an old-fashioned signet 
ring that had belonged to his father, and 
placed it on her finger, she watching dream- 
ily the while, with her head. on bis shoulder. 

“We will have it now,” he said; “that 
is our understanding,’”’ and then, so near to 
death, could find no words to say. With all 
our capability of expression, it is sad at 
times how little wé can do. After all, our 
language, perfect though it may be, is singu- 
larly incomplete. We feel its:narrowness, 
and know how impossible itlis to express 
all that we could wish. There is nothing 


If it should come 


COWARD. 


we say but what may be misconstrued or 
misinterpreted, and, were it not for that 
higher communion before which lips are 
mute, perfect comprehension would be rarely 
possible. 

He stared at her in a dazed way. 
“ What is it you are asking me to do?” 

‘*T want you to promise me that,” before 
the last, when it may become impossible 
for us both to be saved, you will leave me 
and take care of yourself.” 

**T can not promise that,’’ he said. 

** Not to make me happy ?”’ 

‘It is asking too much, Helen,” and he 
turned away from her pleading. ‘‘ After all 
these years you are mine now, even if only 
for an hour, and I dare not leave you.”’ 

“And yet you must. I want you to do 
what is right. I don’t want you to choose 
the easy way because it is easiest. Doesn’t 
its very difficulty show you that the other is. 
right ?”’ 

‘* You are asking. too much, Helen. 
would be unbearable afterward.”’ 

“ But don’t think of that,” she said, 
‘on whether it is right now.” 

_ “7 can’t think of any thing but you; ite 
impossible, impossible! ” 

She broke down for a few-minutes, crying 
silently on his shoulder. ‘ You must not, 
Paul; oh, you must not! Iam not worth it. 
This is the last thing you can do for me, 
Would you make my death miserable—make: 
me die feeling that I had killed you?” 

‘God forbid, Helen. I would do any 
thing for your happiness.” ; 

‘*Then I know that you ought to try—it 
is right—for their sakes; and whatever 
people may say afterward if you are saved, 
do not heed them; remember only that I 
understood—will you?” 

Then he held her hand in silence till the 
last trial came. 


Life 


Out of the gloom came a heavily-laden 
boat, the oars rising and falling rhythmically 
in the inky water. Here, on the scene of 
the disaster—here, where they had last seen 
the lights of the doomed ship—they waited 
and watched, essaying to save any who even. 
now might survive. «Little to guide them in 
their efforts as they rowed, now in this 
direction, now in that. A white hand here, 
and there a dark, indistinguishable objeet; a 
mass of floating wreckage, to be avoided, 
and yet again a figure clinging to a broken 
spar. That was all—little, indeed, but stilt 
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enough toreward them fortheir work. Then, 
tired and over-laden, they rested on their 
oars till morning—till the first dawn showed 


“the haggard faces of these few survivors. 


A sea-gull sailed leisurely overhead as the 
golden sunlight broke and rippled over the 
alm sea; so soon will the old world smile 
again over man’s little tragedies! Only a 
‘mall boat, on the wide immensity, lay like 
a recollection—the faint memory of a last 
night’s dream. 

Something of all this it was that Panl 
Jennings told his friend as they sat in his 
rooms in the Temple. 


This past had been long buried; he had 


never thought to see a resurrection on earth. 
So much a part of his' being was it that it 
had been like opening an old wound; but 


_@ chance word, an over heard remark that 


“that’s little Jenning, fellow that bolted 
and left the girl he was going to marry to be 
drowned, don’t you remember?” had 
brought all the misery of it surging back so 
keenly to his memory that, for a time, all 
elee was o’ershadowed. Instinctively he 
«ame to his old friend with a craving for 
present sympathy. 

** Is that all ?’’ said Greg. 

Paul nodded. 

“*Obh—h’m—well, of course you had a 
right to arrange it how you liked. And you 
left ber?” 

* Don’tesk me, Syd. Yes; I was power- 
‘Tess. It'was atthe very last. I did all that 
»1 could, but she was right, it must have been 


SF death for both of us, and I had promised 
Per.” He shaded his eyes from the fire as 


that scene rose before him. ‘And when 
they picked me up, chen I thought I had 
wholly failed.” 

** Do you think you’ve done any good by 
telling me all this ?” 
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* No,” said Paul, wearily. ‘‘I failed for 
a little while in my belief. I only thought 
I should like some one in the world to un- 
derstand it all rightly.”’ 

They smoked quietly a little while;.then 
Greg broke the silence. ‘‘ As to that, why, 
I knew it alla dozen years ago. Of course 
I heard the common talk at the time, and, 
putting two and two together, just drew my 
own conclusion. 

Paul stared at him. 
it?” 

** No; I left that to you.” 

‘Thank you, Syd; that. was like you.”’ 

“But now, after all,” said Greg good- 
temperedly, puffing away at his pipe, “I 
think, as far as you are concerned, you 
might have left it alone even now. This all 
happened nearly thirteen years ago; well, 
it’s dead and buried for better or worse. 
What can it matter to you what another fool 
likes to say? What is the good of it all 
now ?”’ 

“* What is the good of it all?. What can 
it matter to you what another fool likes to 
say? What is the good of it all now?” 

‘* What is the good of it all? What is the 
good of any thing, Sydney? ” 

‘“* Ah, there you’re getting beyond me, old | 
fellow. I’m not going into ultimate con- 
ceptions at this time of night. Perhaps I 
might help you, thought—there—just behiad 
your head! Hand me that Schopenhauer! ” 


‘** You never spoke of 


When, in the morning, Paul had a char- 
acteristic scrawl from Greg, asking him to 
go and hear ‘‘ Faust ”’ that evening, he knew. 
instinctively that he should go, and he went. . 
Without a word being said about last night 
they enjoyed themselves, and understood 
one another, and were contented. .« 


A SUMMER ‘HOLIDAY. 


Have mingled with my waking dream 
‘The woodruff scent of new-mown hay, 
The rippling music of the stream. 
I breathe a deep contented sigh, 
At peace from troublous sight and sound ; 
*Neath waving trees and sunny sky, 
My heart is filled with joy profound. 


Oh, bounteous Earth, to me it seems 
Each Summer shows thee yet more fair! 

With richer flow’rs thy treasury teems, 
A brighter bloom thy features wear. 

I turn for rest a little while 
To thy dear so loved of yore, 

And still thou gree’st me with a smile 
More fond than I have know before. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
= THE LEOPARD MAN-EATER. 


VERY terrible but true tale of the 

loss of human life has been received 
from India. Upwards of one hundred and 
fifty poor natives in the Rajshye district (or 
country) of lower Bengal have been killed 
by aleopard. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the people of the villages, over an area 
of about forty square miles, in which the 
animal committed its outrages, were reduced 
to a state of misery and terror until their 
enemy was slain. 

The special interest and importance of the 
case is derived from the fact that a leopard 
is not usually addicted to taking human life. 
Everybody has heard or read stories of man- 
eating tigers; but in the records of Oriental 
sport and natural history, there is, I believe, 
no mention of a systematic man-eating leo- 
pard. Wolves and jackals are well-known 
as prowling about villages and carrying off 
little children almost before the eyes of their 
parents. The leopard has always been re- 
- garded as the chief enemy of goats and of 
poultry and of the village dogs. It has sel- 
dom tried to molest human beings who did 
not first interfere with it. The late Mr. 
Wood, in his popular work on Natural His- 
. tory, thus describes the leopard: “In its own 
country the leopard is as crafty an animal as 
oar fox; and being aided by its active limbs 
and stealthy tread, gains quiet admission 
- into many spots where a less cautious crea- 
ture could not plant a step without giving 
an alarm. It is an inveterate chicken-steal- 
er, creeping by night into the hen-roosts, in 
spite of the watchful dogs that are on their 
posts as sentinels, and destroying in one fell 
swoop the entire stock of poultry that hap- 
pen to be collected under that roof. Even 
should they roost out of doors, they are no 
less in danger, for the leopard can clamber 
up a pole or a tree with marvelous rapidity, 
and with his ready paw strikes down the 
poor bird before it is fully awakened.” 
From this quotation it may be seen that a 
leopard was looked upon by a generally well 
informed naturalist as little more than a 
large cat, the deadly enemy of poultry. 
But this is too favorable a view of its char- 
acter. A leopard would prefer a goat ora 
Sheep to a fowl if it could get them. It 


will occasionally kill a calf if it finds the 
little animal without the protection of the 
mother cow. It is very much addicted to 
killing dogs. The annals of the Indian hill- 
stations, such as Simla and Mussoorie, con- 
tain many stories of the pet dogs of ladies 
being carried off before their eyes. ‘ 

A leopard has been known to attack and 
severely wound a man who has gone to the 
rescue of his own kids or fowls, or who has 
voluntarily waylaid and attacked the wild 
beast. But it is quite a new thing that a 
leopard should assail unoffending human 
beings and carry off their bodies to devour 
them at its leisure. Tigers, especially man- 
eating tigers, are now seldom to be found; 
bat leopards are still numerous in and about 
the villages of some parts of lower Bengal, 
where the jungle or undergrowth of shrubs 
and thorny plants, and the high grass, afford 
them shelter. It would indeed be a terrible 
thing if every leopard in Lower Bengal were 
to take to killing and eating children and 
women, after the manner of the beast which 
has been devastating the villages of Raj- 
shye. 

It was in the month of July, 1890, that 
information was given to the Rajshye police 
that a girl aged four and a boy aged seven 
had been killed and eaten by a leopard, 
The report was at first not believed. It was 
rather suspected that the children had been 


murdered, or that jackals had carried them 


off. Butin August the villagers came again 
to the police and declared that the leopard 
had been seen to killa boy aged eight, and 
that on another day it had carried off a baby 
only six weeks old. Still the police and the 
superior authorities were incredulous, and 


nothing further occurred till December,«: 


when information was given that a boy of 
seven had been killed by a leopard. The 
villagers persisted that it was one and the 
same leopard that had committed all these 
ravages. They described it as a large, heavy- 
shouldered beast, with rather u short tail. 
There is much difference in the size of leo- 
pards; and when the skin of a dead leopard 
is measured from the tip of its snout to 
the end of its tail, the possessor of a long 
tail may be represented as a large animal, 
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whereas its head and neck and body were 
really on a small scale. Any one who looks 
at the leopards in their dens at the Zoologi- 


cal Gardens can see for himself how much 


the animals differ in size and substance. 
Be this as it may, the story of the villagers 
was soon confirmed by the renewal of the 
leopard’s ravages; for in January, 1891, 
there were no fewer\than eight victims. 
The following list shows how its depreda- 
tions were continued: 1891—January, eight 


human beings; February, two; March, six;, 


April, one; May, seven; June, six; 
July, seven; August, fourteen; September, 
twelve; October, twelve; November, ten; 
December, thirteen. 1892—January, four- 
teen; February, twenty-one; March, thir- 
teen; April, one. It is probable that the 
number in April might have increased, but 
fortunately on the 6th of April the leopard 
was killed by a party of sportsmen, and 
there was an end of the destruction of 
human beings. 

The natural fear of man deters it at first; 
but as it grows bolder in crime, it finds that 
it is exceedingly easy to kill a defenceles+ 
child or woman, whose delicate neck is 
crushed in an instant between its powerful 
jaws. There is no resistance; and it may 
be that the leopard soon finds that human 
flesh and blood are delicacies, such as they 
are said to be in the opinion of most canni- 
bal tribes whose habits have been so mi- 


nutely described by the adventurous trav- 


@lers who have resided among them. The 
first human being that the Rajshye leo- 
pard was known to have killed was a little 
girl about four years old. The child was 
playing in the courtyard of her parents’ 
house, when just before sunset the leopard 
sprang upon her, and carried off the body 
into the nearest high-grass jungle, and was 
beginning to devour it, when the outcries of 
the assembled villagers caused it to leave the 
corpse. It would be monotonous to try to 


» give the particulars of every separate victim. 


The leopard usually made its attack about 
sunset. One evening a wonan of thirty 
and her son of ten were returning from a 
neighboring market. The leopard sprang 
upon the-boy; but the mother bravely ran 
to defend him, when the leopard seized her 
by. the neck and killed her, and then carried 
off the * body into the stag to devour 
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it. This was seen by several other persons 
returning from the market, who fled as fast 
as they could. On another occasion a cow- 
herd, on arising in the early morning, missed 
his mother, who had been sleeping in the 
same hut at a few yards’ distance from him. 
When daylight appeared, he saw a naked 
body lying in the courtyard of the house, 
and he found that it was his mother’s corpse. 
Her neck had been broken, and the leopard 
having sucked the blood, had left the body 
where it lay. The body was still warm, and 
the leopard had probably slunk off on seeing 
the son moving about. The leopard seems 
hardly ever to have attacked a grown-up 
man, although it is stated that six grown-up 
men ‘ied in the course of the year from 


wounds received by them in attacking it — 


and trying to rescue a vietim. 

It is hardly necessary to say that many 
attempts were made by different persons, 
European and native, to kill the leopard as 
soon as its ravages became notorious; bat 
they were unsuccessful, The explanation 
given is that the leopard hid itself in the 
fields of high sugar-cane, were impenetrable 
to man andelephant. The sportsmen usually 
took out some elephants when they wanted 
to kill the leopard; but it is very little use 
to hunt for a leopard with two. or three ele- 
phants; for the elephants may not be sent 
iato the sugar-cane crop@pand if there’is no 
sugar-cane, a leopard can easily hide itself 


in the thick grass and s¢rub jungle so as to 


bé invisible to the rider of an elephant. It 
is true that on the day when ‘the leopard 
was killled, there were nineteen elephants 


brought into the field, and shey.sueceeded. 


in driving it out, beating shoulder to shoul- 
der, from a patch of high grass in which 
it was trying to hide itself. But the leopard 
was not found, or put up; by theglephants. 
A poor man, whose wife had been‘killed by 
the leopard, had seen the beast climbing up 
into a tree, and he ran to tell the sportsman 
where it was. When it came down from 
the tree, it was easy to surround it; and after 
a considerable number of shots the leopard 
was killed. It was a male, and its length 


was six feet, six inches, the head and shoul- - 


ders being abnormally large. The skin 
when cured was stretched to seven feet, nine 
inches. 
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THE OLD HOUSE 


OUR after hour had ourtparty wande 

over the wild rough slopes ‘of, the; 
rugged but romantic Catskills, over slippery 
rocks, around huge and splintered stumps, 
and through crooked paths, winding among 
charred trees and tangled underbrush, until 


faint with the fatigue of climbing and sliding, 


we began to think of returning to our 
lodgings. . 

But as we scrambled down the irregular 
descent, we came suddenly upon a miserably 
decayed and battered house, standing alone 


and unprotected in the middle of a partially 


cleared space, and on the very steepest part 
of the mountain’s side. 

The desolate condition of the house, and 
its peculiar situation, at first attracted our 
attention, and we gazed with a feeling like 
awe on its broken sills and bare rafters, its 
toppling chimney and gaping doorways, till 
the roaring of the wind among the far-off 
forest trees startled us, and we again com- 
menced our hasty descent. 

‘There is a thrilling history connected 
with that house, and when we get into more 
comfortable quarters, I will relate it to you,” 
said one of our party, who was more familiar 
with those regions than the rest of us. 


Our party were of course delighted at this, 


and accordingly when we were seated in the 
cosey little parlor which we used in common, 
the flickering firelight and the light glow of 
the lamp illuming our expectant faces, we 
were all clamorous for the story. 

“T.don’t know,” said our friend, as he 
drew his chair nearer the fire, preparatory 
to beginning his narrative, ‘‘I don’t know 
that I can meet your expectations of a good 
story this evening, for it has been so long 
since I first heard the incidents which I am 
about to relate, that they have almosi 
escaped my recollection. Nevertheless, I 
will try.” So setting himself into an easy 
‘posture, he began:— 

“It was many years ago—long before the 
Catskill Mountains had become of such inter- 
est to pleasure-seeking travelers, and when, 


-in fact, the whole vast portion of northern 


New York was regarded as one giant wilder- 
ness—that the quiet village of C—, situated 
about two miles from the base of this moun- 
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THE MOUNTAIN. 


tain, was startled into a series of wonderings 
and gossipings by the sudden appearance of 
a stranger among them. 

‘This was no other than a sallow, thin- 
featured old man, who took up his lodgings 
in a small room in the little tavern which 
stood nestled among the tall elms which bor- 
dered that part of the public road. 

‘* Who he was, and where he came from, 
and why he came, were profound mysteries 
to the quiet country people; for the old 
gentleman was evidently a person of few 
words, and those who attempted to sound 
him, either found their questions coolly re- 
pulsed, or met by very indefinite and vague 
answers, which rather increased, than allayed 
their curiosity. Rumor, however, said that 
he had been a wealthy ship-owner—had 
failed—and retired into the country to spend 
the remainder of his days, and perhaps to 
die. 

“This was at last the conclusion adopted 
by the village people, and it was partially 
correct, with the exception that instead of a 
ship-owner, he had been an opulent West 
India merchant, and had by that means 
amassed an immense property wea I 
will not anticipate my story: 

** It was not long, however, before a new 
excitement was occasioned by the arrival of 
a load of lumber and building materials, 
which stopped before the little inn, and to 
the infinite wonder of half the village who 
turned out to see the phenomenon, took the 
road up the mountain, headed by the mys- 
terious old man. 

‘“‘Various and amusing were the spectla- 
tions and opinions upon this unusual pro- 
cedure. Some declared him to be insane, 
and that it was necessary for the public good 
that the authorities be informed of the fact; 
other averred that the did man had com- 
mitted some fearful crime, and wished to 
expiate his guilt by building him a house.on 
the mountain, and living like a hermit in 
the secluded forest. 

“But when the villagers saw a neat but 
somewhat angular cottage rising in the very 
centre of the dense woods and surrounded 
by the wildest and grandest of mountain 
scenery, and that the grim-visaged old man 
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took quiet possession with a single servant, 
paying no attention to other people’s affairs, 
and receiving but little from them, they be- 
- gan to quiet their curiosity and amazement, 
and to regard his presence as a matter of 
course. 

“Year after year the old man continued 
to live in his mountain hermitage, carefully 
shunning all society, passing those whom he 
met on the public road without a look, always 
walking straight on, his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, his countenance set, cold and rigid, 
as if the sorrows of years gone by oppressed 
his mind, and it was with difficulty that he 
subdued them. 

‘Eleven years had passed since his first 
entrance into C—— had caused such specu- 
lation among.the gossips of that village, and 
yet he seemed the same; the same wrinkles 
furrowed his face, the same lines marked 
his brow, his step and carriage were scarcely 
more tottering, and a casual observer would 
hardly have noticed the increase of white 
among his gray, matted locks, as he took his 
silent morning walk, never deviating a minute 
from his accustomed time, along the quiet 
street. 

“One morning he was missed—no one 
had seen him pass—and the next morning, 
and the next, it was the same, till at last the 
citizens, fearing he might be sick, and con- 
sequently helpless, concluded to despatch a 
man with a small present as a pretext, but 
in reality to satisfy themselves of the old 
man’s situation; for, although not one of 
them had ever exchanged a word with him, 
still they could not help feeling an interest 
in his welfare, having been accustomed to 
see his venerable form passing their streets 

' at just such an hour every day, till at last his 
appearance was counted upon as much as 
the appearance of the dinner hour, or the 
rising of the sun. 

‘ Their apprehensions were however par- 
tially quieted by the return of their messen- 
ger, who announced that he had. found the 
doors so firmly barred and bolted, that he 
could by no means effect an entrance, and had 
concluded the old man wasabsent from home. 

“This, however, did not satisfy one of 

them—Zachariah Douglass—a_young _man 
who had heard the report, but felt, from the 
fact that the old man had never been known 
to leave home before, that all was not right, 
and determined, at the risk of displeasing 
the old gentleman—should it turn out other- 
wise—to enter the house and find out. — 
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“ Accordingly, providing himself with 


suitable tools, he took a by-road so as to . 


avoid notice, and soon arrived at the house. 


At first he knocked, to satisfy himself that | 


no one was stirring within, and then began 
to ply his tools. 

** At last the door yielded, but what was 
his horror and amazement to behold the old 
man sitting calm and motionless at a little 
table in the room—his right hand holding a 
package of letters, his head resting on his 


left—apparently unconscious of everything ~ 


around him. 
“‘The young man’s blood grew cold in his 
veins at the sight; but he moved forward 
and touched the figure, and found it cold. 
The old man was a corpse; and the wildness 


of his eyes, and the icy rigor and deathlike 


expression of his countenance so affected 
the young man that his courage left him, 
and he started to flee, but fell down in a 
fainting fit ere he reached the door, where 
he was found the next morning by a wood- 
man who was passing on his way to his 
day’s work—dead! 

‘*Great was the consternation and terror 
of the people when the news of this fearful 
tragedy spread among them; and now, mure 
than ever, was their curiosity excited to 
learn the history of the old man whose life 
and death were fraught with so much mys- 
tery and suspicion. 

‘* This, however, to the joy of all, was 
soon brought to light, for several of the 


citizens resolving themselves into a com- 


mittee to investigate the case, met at the 
house, and commenced to search among the 
personal effects of the old man—which had 
remained undisturbed since his death—in 
order to unravel the mystery, if possible. 

‘‘They soon found, from the direction of 
several of his letters—probably , re ed 
long ago—and the mark upon several articles 
of furniture, that his name was “‘ Robert J. 
Wilmarth,” and his letters beitig? mostly 
business-letters, and directed to New York, 
he had probably formerly resided in that city 
—perhaps as a merchant or bankem” 

‘* But in another moment they eame upon 
a document which threw still further light 
upon theease. It was a large sheet of paper, 
upon which a few words were scrawled ip a 
careless, business hand. It was th®,/old 
gentleman’s will, and read as follows, 

***] do hereby will and bequeath to my 
granddaughter, Mary Louise Wilmarth, now 
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RESISTLESS. 


aged seven years, the whole of my property 
in New York city, amounting at present tu 
thirteen hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


*8aid Mary Louise Wilmarth ‘will be 
found recorded as living in the town of 
Brenton, Connecticut. To which, a8 my last 


will and testiment, I do set my hand and 
seal. 


RoBERT J. WILMARTH.’ 


“The people present were lost in wonder- 
ment at this unexpected phase of affairs; 
but it was evidently their duty to inform the 
person mentioned in the will of her good 
fortune, and they immediately despatched a 


messenger to Brenton—the town designated 


in the will—to make inquiries concerning 


the matter. This person had no little trouble. 


in tracing out the unconscious heiress, but 
at last she was discovered in an obscure town 
in the neighboring State—having been re- 
duced to the necessity of hiring herself out 
as & -maid! She, however, turned out 
to be a sensible and well-educated girl, and 
every way well qualified for her new situa- 
tion. 

.“ The remainder of the story, however, 
was, that the old man, as the people of C—— 
had by their own efforts managed to find out, 


was once a prosperous merchant in the city 
of New York. He had married; but his 
wife soon died, leaving one daughter—a 
beautiful girl, who, as she grew up, fell in 
love with a young man by the name of 
Hastins, and as the old man would on no 
account consent to their marriage, they at 
length eloped. 

“ At this he was greatly affected, as his 
fondness for his daughter was extreme, and 
he used his utmost endeavors to ascertain | 
the whereabouts of the erring ones, but with 
nv success, and at last gave up in despair— 
left his property in the hands of an agent— 
and retired into the country, broken-hearted 
to die as we have seen. Hearing of the birth 
of a granddaughter, he made his will, by 
which his vast possessions became hers.” 

“A remarkable history,” said one of our 
party, after he had finished. ‘‘ Was the old 
house ever occupied afterwards ? ”” 

** No,” replied he; “‘ the goods and furniture 
which it contained were distributed among 
the poor of C——, by direction of the new 
heiress, and the old house was left unten- 
anted except by the bats and owis, till the 
roof began to crumble away, and it gradually 
became rotten and bare as we have just seen 
it.’ 
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RESISTLESS. 


By Warren Waite. 


STAND on the brink of a river 
Whose waters high and wide 
. Are tossing upon their bosom 
A bark from side to side. 


I look with earnest longing 
Tosecitdriftashore . 
When lo: The waters raise it 
And toss it o’er and o’er. 


‘ And so it seems to struggle 
And also reach the land 

When round it rush the waters 
To drive it from the strand. 


The scene that lies beforeme_ 
Leaves an impress on the heart 

That our lives are like the river 
And ourselves much like the bark. 


CannonssurG, 


We drifting on life’s river, 
And would reach a certain strand 
When the tide of things around us 
Drive us toward another land. ° 


So we battle with the waters 

Of life’s river as we go 
Seeking for a happy landing 

Yet engulfed beneath its flow. ~ 


But hope whispers that the river 
With such resistless tide 

Will enable us to anchor 
On the bright eternal side. 


Where we never more will suffer 
From the pangs of human woe 

There to gaze on fields elysim 
Where lovely flowers grow. 
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ANTHONY DILLOWAY’S ATONEMENT. 


ISS BETSY ANDREWS sat in her 
big kitchen, rocking herself back and 
forth distractedly, her face buried in her 
hands, and the tears falling slowly from be- 


_ tween her thin, work-worn fingers. On the 


morrow she was to leave this old house in 
which she had been born, the old farm with 
its numberless tender associations; and yet 
she knew not where she was to go. To be 
sure, several kind friends had asked her to 
visit them until she should have “ settled on 
something,” but Miss Betsy had declined. 
She had no money to pay her board, and 
she was too proud to be dependent on her 
friends. She was in a terrible predicament, 
and the thought that her misfortunes were 
the result of her own carelessness did not 
comfort her in the least. 

She had felt that she was growing too old 
to manage her farm properly, having for 
several years past made only just enough 
from it to support her comfortably, and so 
she had sold it, receiving five thousand 
dollars for it at the Brewster bank in“hard 
cash. 

But it happened that Miss Betsy’s father 


* had banked in Barnstable, and Miss Betsy 
Maturally felt that she must do likewise. 


So she put the money in a small canvas 
bag, pinned the bag in her capacious pocket, 
and drove to Barnstable. But a terrible 
discovery awaited her there. Arriving at 
the bank, she put her hand in ber pocket 
for the bag. It was gone! The pocket was 
old and thin, and the weight of the bag had 
torn it out and left it empty. 

Poor Miss Betsy! she was almost crazed, 
She started back over the 1oad by which 
she bad come, and searched it thoroughly. 
But she failed to find her treasure. She 
told her loss to every one she met, and it 
was soon known from Barnstable to Brew- 
ster. But though there were many to sym- 
pathize,the money was not returned; and 
Miss Betsy, who had never been able to 
save anything, was homeless and penniless. 
She had planned to go to Barnstable to live 


- with a cousin of hers as soon as the farm 


was sold, but of course this idea had to be 
abandoned now that she was without funds, 
for the cousin’s income was scarcely suffi- 


cient to support one, and would have been 
totally inadequate for the wants of two. 


So Aunt Betsy was thinking, as she 


rocked and cried, of the hardness of the 
fate which sent her out in her old age to be- 
gin again the struggle for a livelihood. 

A rap at the door startled her. She 
wiped her eyes with a corner of her apron, 
and then said :— 

** Come in.” 

‘* A tall young man entered. He was re- 
markably handsome, with a noble, earnest 
face, but his expression was melancholy in 
the extreme, 

“Aunt Betsy!’ he said, advancing 
toward the old lady, “ don’t you know- 
me?” 


‘Why, it’s Anthony Dilloway!” cried 


Miss Betsy. ‘Oh, my dear boy, how good 
of you to come and see me. I heard you 
was a visiting your uncle, but, I didn’t cal- 
culate on a call from you, And.to think 
you should come to find me in such trou- 


‘ble! Isha’n’t have a roof over my head 


to-morrow, Anthony. I lost all my money a 


week ago yesterday;’’ and she began to sob 
again hysterically. 


The young man’s face grew sadder atill, 


and: a pained, anxious look came into a 
brown eyes. 

“Don’t ery, Aunt Betsy,” he said, takiy 
her hand kindly. in his. ‘I think we ca 
manage matters so that you shall have 
roof over your head as long as_you live, and 
plenty to eat, too.. It was about this loss of 
yours that I came to speak. I heard of it, 
of course, and would have come to'see! 
before now, but that I had to go up to th 
city on business for a few days, and was not 
able to return until this morning. Unele 
said you had not recovered thé money yet, 
so Icame to make you an offer. Ihave a 
nice home in the city, Aunt Betsy, and I 
want you for a housekeeper. I am going 
back to-morrow, and I would like to take 
you with me. Will you go? Please don’t 
refuse, for you can’t imagine how much I 
need some one to take care of me.”’ 

‘Ob, my dear boy, how good of you to 


think of asking me,’ cried Miss Betsy, her » 


thin, worn face brightening wonderfully. 
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ANTHONY DILLOWAY’S ATONEMENT. 


‘* And whatever made you think of such a 


. thing? Why, I’ve only seen you off and 


on for twenty years back.” 
“Do you think I have forgotten how 


- kind you were to me when I was a little 


boy, and lived with Uncle Mark?” asked 
Anthony. ‘* remember well the jelly turn- 


. overs and fat doughnuts you made me, and 


the big red. apples that were saved for me 
constantly. And you’ll be my housekeeper, 


. Aunt Betsy? I may take you home with me 


to-morrow ? ” 

‘*1t’s been the dream of my life to see 
the city,” said Miss Betsy; “‘and if you 
really need me, Anthony ”—— ; 

“I do, indeed,” interrupted the young 
man, earnestly; *‘ and I shall do all I can to 
make you happy, dear Aunt Betsy.” 

*¢* Until you find a younger housekeeper,” 
said the old lady shyly. ‘‘ Ah, Anthony, 
I’ve heard of your courting pretty Miss 


“Rachel.” 


A look of such anguish came into An- 
thony’s face that Miss Betsy was fright- 
ened. 

“Don’t speak of her, he said, hoarsely, 
shall never marry,—never.”’ 

_“ Forgive me,” said Miss Betsy. ‘I did 
not. know. I will not mention her name 

Of course Miss Betsy’s departure for her 

new home created much surprise among ber 


' friends, and all united in praising Anthony 


Dilloway for his generous offer to the old 
lady, and even his Uncle Mark said some- 
thing kind to him about it. 

Mark Dilloway had been Miss Betsy’s 
neighbor for many years. He owned a very 
handsome estate a mile from her farm, and 
was @ very rich man. He had but one 
child, a daughter, called Rachel, to whom, 
it was said, Anthony was deeply attached. 
Bat no engagement existed between them. 

Anthony had lived with his uncle for sev- 
eral years, but had gone to the city when 
quite young, and successfully established 
himself..there in..business. He was be- 
lieved by the friends of his youth in Brew- 
ster and Barnatable to be a very rich man, 
and they treated him with great considera- 
tion whenever he appeared among them on 
@ visit to his uncle. 

Miss Betsy was very happy in hernew 
home. She had ncthing to trouble or vex 
her, no hard work io do, and just sufficient 
responsibility to make her feel of use. And 
Anthony could not have well been kinder 


or more attentive vo her had he been in-’ 
deed her nephew. She learned to love him 
devotedly, and it pained her kind heart to 
see him always grave and sad. 

‘* Anthony,’’ she said one day, “‘ you are 
not at all like you used to be when I lived on 
the farm, and you came to visit your Uncle 
Mark. You were always laughing then, 
and had plenty to talk about. What has 
changed you, dear boy? Are you not happy 
now ?”’ 

‘¢ T sometimes think that I shall never be 
happy again, Aunt Betsy,” answered the 
young man. ‘But you cannot help me; 
and you must not worry about me.” 

‘“‘Tf you would only marry, dear,’”’ Miss 
Betsy ventured tosay. ‘‘I think every man 
needs a good wife to love and help him. 
Do think of it, Anthony.” 

**T do not dare to think of it. I have no 
right to think of it,’’ said Anthony, his face 
paling visibly. ‘‘ Do not urge it upon me,) 
Aunt Betsy. It can never be. I am not’ 
worthy my Cousin Rachel’s love.” 

‘*You are worthy the love of the best 
woman in the land,’ cried Miss Betsy, 
warmly, ‘“‘I won’t have you under-rate 
yourself, Anthony.”’ 

And she continued to feel anxious about 
him, and entertained the private opinion 
that Rachel had rejected her cousin, and 
had made a great mistake in doing so. 

“For men like my boy are not to be 
found every day, the old lady would mutter 
to herself. 

But the years went by and Anthony was 
single still, though Rachel had married a 
minister and settled down in Brewster, very 
happy, apparently, in spite of the fact that 
people declared she had never quite ceased 
to love her Cousin Anthony. And Miss 
Betsy, who had grown very old, was at last 
lying upon her death-bed. 

It was evening, and the sun was sinking 
slowly in the west, when the old lady asked 
to be left alone with Anthony. She was 
quite conscious that she’d only afew hours to’ 


live, for the doctor had told her so, and ~ 


sbe said she wanted no one with her at the 


last save he whom she loved above all 
others. 


When they were alone she put out her 


withered old hand and laid it on Anthony’s 
as hé"®at beside her, grave and silent, a 
world of misery in his tender brown eyes. 

‘* Dear boy,” she said, in a quavering, 
weak voice, ‘* want to tell you how happy 
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ive been all these years. I never knew 
what happiness meant until you took me, 
Anthony. I’ve thanked God a thousand 
times for sending you to me in my hour of 
need. I remember how wicked I was that 
day you came. I was rebelling against the 
misfortunes that had come upon me. I did 
not know it was all for the best; that the 
Lord was to send you to me to make my 
life sweeter than it had ever been before. 
O Anthony, my dear, how good you have 
been to me all these years.” 

**Don’t say that, Aunt Betsy,” cried the 
young man, a ring of pain in his voice. 
‘Oh, don’t talk to me like that. I don’t 
deserve it.” 

“You were always prone to under-rate 
yourself, dear boy,’ said the old lady. 
“Yet who but you would ever have saddled 
himself with the support of an old woman 
all these years? You did it out of the 


kindness of your heart, Anthony, and 


heaven will reward you for it some day.” 
“No, Aunt Betsy; it was not solely out 
of kindness. I cannot let you die believing 
me so noble. Have you never guessed my 
secret, Aunt Betsy? Did you never think 
that it was I who found your money? Oh, 
I cannot let you leave me forever without 
forgiving me that sin of my life,—the bur- 
den I’ve born on my soul all these years.” 
The young man’s voice shook, and he 
covered his face with his hands. 
‘You, Anthony! Oh, it can’t be true! ” 
“Tt is true!” he answered. ) 
the brink of ruin, and was about to lose the 
fruit of years of patient industry. Fifteen 
thousand dollars would save me, but I 
conld command scarcely five thousand. -I 
resolved to go to my uncle and ask him to 
lend me the sum I needed, though I greatly 
doubted his willingness to do so, for he was 
a man who held on to his money with the 
grasp of a miser. But I resolved to make 
the attempt, at least. I reached Barn- 
stable, and started to walk to my uncle’s. 
Just outside the town I saw a small canvas 
bag lying in the dusty road. I picked it up, 
and to my amazement I found that it con- 
tained @ sum of money sufficient to save me. 


“T was on’ 
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The temptation to appropriate it to my own 
use was terrible. Ruin stared me in the 
face, and I tried to convince myself with 
specious arguments that I would not be 
committing a crime in concealing the fact 
that I had found such a sum. I struggled 
against the temptation only to yield at last, 
and I went back to the city the next day 
with the money in my pocket. I saved my 
credit, but I was a miserable man. I de- 
termined, however, t> atone for my sin as 
far as possible. 
and asked you to let me give you a home. 
I believe I should have gone mad had you 
refused, so terribly did the consciousness of 
my guilt press upon me. I have felt as if 
I could never do enough for you. As if 
all my love and care could never atone ’»—— 

“They have atoned.” interrupted Miss 
Betsy. “Fifteen times the amount of 
money I lost would never have given me the 


_happiness I have enjoyed with you, An- 


thony. I should have lived a lonely life, 
with no-one to care for me in my old age, 
but for you. And I am glad you had my 
money, dear boy. I am glad it was my 
money which saved you from ruin.” 

“Tf you could only know how I have 
suffered, Aunt Betsy. I have felt like a 
hypocrite when men praised me for my 
‘kindnesses’ and ‘ generosity’ to you. "t 
have been a living lie. But I have learned 
that avery sin brings its own punishm 
Dearly as I loved my Cousin Rachel, 
could not ask her to be my wife with su 
stain on my soul. -A hundred times I ros 
been on the point of telling you all; 
have not dared to do’so, fearing to lose 
love and respect. I could not bear to have 
you think me unworthy of them. But you 
forgivé me now, Aunt Betsy?” 

-“With all my heart,” she 
And I feel sure that heavet has forgiven 
you, too, Anthony. Your kindness to a 


I returned to Barnstable 


friendless old woman has atoned for your ‘ | 


sin. ” 


She drew his face down to hers, and 


kissed him; and with her hand in his, and’ 
smile of utter content on her lips, Mies 


Betsy’s spirit passed away from earth. 
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. the details attending it. 


THE BURNING OF THE GASPEE. 


George H. Coomer. 


SHALL never again meet one who re- 
members events antecedent to the Re- 
volution, yet one such I have known. Her 
headstone is almost hidden by briery vines, 
in a plot less a ‘‘ cemetery” than a “ grave- 
yard,” for a cemetery should not grow black- 
berries. A tavern is a hotel, unless the 
paint be off, and the chimney-top show un- 
sightly seams, then a hotel is a tavern; and 
so of cemeteries and graveyards. Twenty 
years ago, a grim hackman deposited the 
old lady at this place. “Tomb” or “se- 
pulchre”? we may call her house, but the 
worms know it to be a grave—though that 
is a bitter, bitter word, from which the 
sugar-coating will keep getting off. 

Like all aged people, Mrs. Ferguson de- 
lighted in retrospection. ‘‘ Dear me,’’ she 
said, speaking of the far past, ‘“‘ what a time 
it was when John left us—poor brother John! 
He has been at rest for years and years, and 
it makes no difference now whether he served 
king or congress, but it did then. Let me 
see, I was born in 61,80 I must have been 
nine years old when John went away, for 
that was in 1770. John was born in ’53— 
fifty-three and seven are sixty, and ten 
makes seventy—yes, in the year ’70, John 
was seventeen. 

**I well remember his departure and all 
Mr. Brown had a 
vessel, a brig, I think it was—two masts, 
isn’t that a brig ” 

“* Well, yes,” said Uncle Benjamin, it 
has yards across, and braces, and buntlines, 
and bowlines, and clew-garnets, and reef- 
tackles—in fact, if it be two-thirds of a ship, 


it brig,” 


** Bless me, you must have a good memory! 


_ Well, John went in the yessel, whether brig 


or not; he had always been crazy to go to 
sea, The captain allowed him to put on 
board a ‘venture’ to sell at Havana, and I 
recollect, how proud he seemed in his new 
character of merchant. He would bring 


‘. home coffee and sweetening enough to last 


us a lifetime, and I think all the young men 
of the neighborhood were in expectation of 


_. ¢igars—then an unusual luxury—and all the 


children of oranges. 
“ When the vessel went_down the river, 


seemed of his nautical acquirements. 


mother cried. We could see it plainly from 
the high land where we lived, and I remem- 
ber it had a broad, English flag flying, for 
we were under King George then; bright 
scarlet—its arms a red cross upon a blue 
field. It was a very handsome flag, as much 
so as our present stars and stripes; showy, 
and with a substantial look, as if the ensign 
of a great people. 

‘* After John was gone, mother found 
little enjoyment in anything; she wondered 
how her boy was faring; she wished he could 
have some of our good, warm breakfast; and 
one morning when she opened the door of 
the room where he used to sleep, and looked 
at his couch, so still and undisturbed, she 
wept bitterly. It was a pity, I thought, that” 
John’s bed could not have gone away with 
him; for its loneliness was like a voice that 
mother could hear. 

“ At length father came home one day 
with a letter inscribed, in red characters, 
‘By Ship.’ It was from John, a pretty 
scratchy-looking letter, I remember, written, 
he said, after his day’s work at discharging 
cargo was finished. What love it breathed | 
for us, and how proud the young sailor 
He 
introduced a great many sea terms, more 
than necessary, I dare say, just as your story 
writers do.” 

“* Well,’’ said Uncle Benjamin, “ if he did 
not say ‘Shiver my timbers!’ I can for- 
give all the rest. That ejaculation makes 
fine capital for writers, but I never heard a 
sailor use the expression in all my life.” 

“No,” continued Mrs. Ferguson, “‘ he did 
not say that; but he talked fluently of ‘ star- 
board,’ and ‘larboard,’ and ‘halyards,’ and 
‘ weather earrings,’ just as if he expected us 
to say, ‘There, now we know.’ He remained 
at Havana two or three months, and in one 
of his letters described the tedious manner 
of loading, the mollasses being sent in from 
the country in small casks, slung upon 
mules; a dreadful slow way of transportation 
I should say.” 

‘** It is not so now,” said Uncle Benjamin, 
‘“*T have hoisted cargo from three in the 
morning unt!! ten at night. Empty caske, 
‘are stowed in the hold, then hogsheads of 
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mollasses hoisted on deck, and those below 
filled from them through a leather hose.”’ 

* Ah, yes,” said the old lady, smiling, “ it 
cannot harm us to know how things are 
done. Well, at last we heard that the Moro 
Castle, John’s vessel, had sailed for home. 
Whenever the south wind blew, mother 
looked anxiously down the bay; at morning 
she thought he must surely come before 
night; and once or twice, in the hazy atmos- 
phere, she mistook the trees of neighboring 
islands for masts, then at evening he would 
come before the morning; but he came 
not. 

“Forty days passed, fifty, sixty, seventy, 
and it was hard to say when hope should end, 
and mourning should begin. The neighbors 
gave us all the consolation they could, they 
recalled the long passages of which fathers 
or brothers had told them, or which them- 
selves had made. Old Captain Gifford had 
been seventy-nine days from Havana— 
vessel covered with ice, heavy gales ahead. 
Whenever he was too far west, the wind 
would haul ‘ nor’ard and east’ard,’ and stay 
there, and when he was too far east, it 
would haul ‘ nor’ard and west’ard,’ and blow 
so that four men could bardly hold one man’s 
hair on! Yet now Captain Gifford was at 


home, alive and well. 


“ After listening to such accounts, mother 


» would ‘feel better for a time, and even on 


this eightieth day, she thought of Captain 
Gifford’ seventy-nine, and this was but one 
day more, and the ninetieth was but eleven 
days more, and a long northerly gale might 
have made the difference. But between the 
ninety-ninth and one hundreth day, mother’s 
spirits sank rapidly. A hundred sounds 


. vastly larger than ninety-nine, with its two 


ciphers between her-heart and hope; she 
could only weep in agony. He would not 
come now, we knew that, and we thought 
how the seasons would revolve—the planting 
the "mowing, the harvest of the corn—how 
they would return again and again, and 
bring not him we loved. How tedious 
would seem our a and to what 
end? 

“Two years passed, snd we had begun 
to take a sickly interest in events of the day, 
when brother Charles, now seventeen, who 


-had for some months been humming old 


songs, like the ‘Tempest,’ or ‘ Captain 
Death,’ came home one day from the neigh- 
boring town, and told us that one Captain 
Lindsay, with whom he had accidentally be- 


come acquainted, and who eommanded 4% 
sloop called the Hannah, wished to engage 
him as a hand on board his vessel. At first, 
mother would not listen to the proposition; 
but as father knew Captain Lindsay to be 


an excellent man, and as Charles had evid- - 


ently arrived at the determination, that un- 
less he could bea sailor he would be nothing, 
and especially as the voyage was to be only 
to New York, she at last consented. But 


even a New York voyage, was at that day, of | 


great magnitude. The passage through Hel! 
Gate was painted by mariners in frightful 
colors. The ‘ Race,’ at the eastern end of 
the sound, was a strait mentioned not with 
out solemnity; and Brenton’s Reef and the 
‘Dumplings,’ off Newport, were associated 
with shipwreck and gloom. 

“Tt was a sad day in our household, when 
the sloop Hannah-went plowing down the 
Narragansett. We watched her sail till it 
faded in what is called the ‘ West Passage,’ 
and hoping that she might not strike upon 
* Whale Rock,’ or drift ashore upon ‘Beaver 
Tail,’ we left all to destiny, and tried to be 
happy ; but it was a gray kind of happiness, 
like summer in November. It was that 
state of feeling through which common 
events become more impressive and fixed 
in memory, just asa red-leaved tree is more 
distinctly remembered than a green one. 

“The ‘Boston Massacre,’ of two years 
previous, was now an old story, but our 
interest in the acts of Britian was revived 


by the conduct of some naval officers at New- 


port. A saucy little schooner called the 
Gaspee, had lately arrived there, whose 
commander took it upon himself to over- 
haul, as a sailor would say, all the vessels 
that did not show what he conceived a 
proper deference to his greatness. More 
than once, after hearing the sound of cannon 
towards the mouth of the bay, we discovered 
that the Gaspee had ‘ brought to,’ a coas 
in mere wantonness. You know the 
doggerel says:— 

“*No honest coaster could pass by, 

But what they would let some shot fly.’ 

‘“* As the time drew near for the Hannah to 
return, mother grew more and more anxious, 
Since the loss of her oldest boy, thee weak- 
ness of her nerves had caused her to magnify 
every danger threatening other members of 


the family. Charles might be killed by a 


shot from the Gaspee, or siezed by her un- 
scrupulous commander gnd forced to serve 
in the king’s vessel. Toa‘ mind diceased,’ 
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* Gifford say. 


‘THE BURNING OF THE GASPEE. 


the improbability of evil results counts for 
nothing so long as such results are possible. 

“A grim Narragansett Indian, an un- 
doubted descendant of the great Mianton- 
omah, had seen the ‘canoe with the big 


* thunder’ chase and overtake a vessel close 


by the lighthouse at Warwick; and though 
this vessel was certainly not the Hannah, 
yet the incident increased mother’s uneasi- 
‘Shooting Star,’ the Indian, had 
been a firm friend of John’s, and feeling 
equal interest in brother Charles, he kept a 
sharp lookout for Captain Lindsay’s return- 
ing sail. We all thought much of Shooting 
Star, for with John he had trapped the otter 
and marten, or encountered the fierce gray 
wolf, a race not then wholly banished from 
the ‘Narragansett swamps. And now the 
red man looked for Charles as he had once 
before looked, oh, how vainly, for John! 

‘** One day, when the wind blew strongly, 
we saw a sloop beating up the bay, and from 
some peculiarity which only a sailor would 
have remarked, Captain Gifford pronounced 
it to be the Hannah. Considerably astern 
of this vessel was another, which he said was 
a topsail schooner. Presently he saw a 
wreath of smoke curl up from the latter, 
and heard a gun. She was firing upon the 
Hannazh! I cannot describe our excitement. 
Then, in spite of the strong wind, the 
Hannah set another sail, a three-cornered 
one, a gaff-topsail, I think the old captain 
called it. Away under the eastern shore, 
she tacked and stood west, directly towards 
us; and the captain said this was her losing 
tack, because the wind was northwest. 
Close in by the shore she came, almost at 
our feet, rolling the foam in a cataract, and 
lying nearly on her side. Charley, who was 
tending the jib sheet, as father said, waved 
his hand to us, and Captain Lindsay shouted, 
though we could not distinguish his words, 
and pointed up the bay, as if to indicate 
that he would give his pursuer a hard trial 
on the next stretch. Then the sails shook, 
and the sloop turned her bow from land.” 

“ Went about,” murmured Benjamin. 

“Yes, went about, Benjamin—no doubt 
that’s orthodox—and beaded right for Provi- 
dence River.” 

“*That’s your sort!’ I heard old Captain 
‘The Gaspee will need a good 
pilot shortly; she draws more water than the 
sloop.’ 

“The English vessel did not come as near 
us as the Hannah had done, but tacked when 


-turn with Charles. 
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well off shore; I could, however, plainly see- 
the men on board, the most prominent 
figures among them being the marines or 
soldiers, dressed in red coats. In the middle 
of the deck ””—— 

Amidships,’’ suggested Uncle Benjamin. 

**No doubt that is the term, Benjamin, 
and I should speak by ‘ the shipman’s card;’ 
but these things are so difficult. Amidships 
was a glittering object which father said was 
the pivot-gun, and just before the vessel 
turned around—went about, I mean—it was 
fired. Then he saw a round hole through 
one of the Hannah’s sails, but mother did 
not perceive this, and was too far from the 
rest of us to hear Captain Gifford’s com- 
ments. Father had told her that the war 
vessel was firing only blank cartridges, and 
this assurance gave her some comfort. 

‘¢ Both vessels were soon at a considerable 
distance from us, and while intently watch- 
ing the Gaspee, I thought, at length, that 
she seemed to stand still, Then her sails 
flapped to and fro, and were all lowered wiih 
such alacrity as to remind me of the shutting 
of an umberlla. Captain Gifford, old as he 


_ was, leaped clear of the earth. 


*** Blessed England!’ said he, for patriot- 
ism had not yet estranged him from the old 
channels of expression, ‘ blessed England! 
she’s aground! High water; tide just.turn- - 
ing; wind nor’west. She’s fastened for the 
next twelve hours; good, good, good! ”’ 

‘* Towards sunset, squads of people were 
seen upon the shores. Father went to 
Providence to look after Charles, and old 
Shooting Star, from his-home in the Narra- 
gansett woods, came to our door with an 
‘ugh’ more emphatic than usual, then 
trotted along the shore to join those who 
were nearer the vessel. Soon he returned, 
and at a dogramble started off for his abode, 

“Twilight thickened, and the king’s 
schooner grew dim upon the bleak strand; 
first the masts, like old leafless tree tranks, 
and then the dark bull, utterly fading away. 


- At length Shooting Star returned, and with 


him another Indian, but they made no pause, 
and passed on up the shore. Father was 
yet absent, but we doubted not that the 
Hannah had arrived at Providence, and 
were in momentary expectation of his re- 
As it grew toward mid- 


night, however, we felt a vague alarm, 
What could so long detain our absent ones ? 

‘The wind was now still, and about eleven 
o’clock, from the direction in which the 
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vessel lay, we heard the report of firearms. 
Soon after, a light spot showed itself against 
the black stretch of the opposite shore, and 
then a narrow flame, no higher than a man, 
shot up and flickered and broadened. It 
caught at some substance above, and crawled 
rapidly aloft. Presently a great volume of 
fire, overwhelming the first feeble column, 
burst from below, showing masts, and black 
spars, and furled sails, as if they had been 
within a stones throw of us. 

** Blessed England! it is the Gaspee!”’ 
cried old Captain Gifford. ‘ Who has done 
this deed? The old man had hobbled to 
our door. 


““*Soon after tuis the schooner blew up, 


and the furniture of our house rattled and 
jarred by the fearful concussion. In a few 
hours father returned with brother Charles, 
and in their company were Shooting Star 
and his comrade. 

Both father and Charles had a singular 
appearance, as if they had attempted to re- 
move some dark substance from their faces, 
but had only partially succeeded. Great was 
mother’s rejoicing over Charles; it dispelled 
the nervousness she felt at the strange 
events of the night. 

“Father informed us that they four, with 
sixty others, all dressed as Indians, had 
boarded and burned the Gaspee:— 

* * Set the people on the land, 
And burned her up, we understand.’ 

“The young Indian who accompanied 
Shooting Star remained silent at the door, 
but the descendant of Miantonomah was 
more sociable than usual. 

“* What if hear from son John?’ he 
asked. ‘Suppose son John no dead—sup- 
pose catch more otter in swamp? ” 

“* Oh,’ said mother, ‘ do not speak so!’ 

“'*Suppose me hear from son John? 
Suppose me see him? me bring him home ? 
No hurt, no frighten—John no spirit—me 
see John alive? You no be scared, me 
bring him ?’ 

“This strange address startled us, but 
obeying Shooting Star’s gesture, father fol- 
lowed him out doors, while mother nearly 
fainted. In a short time they returned. 

 **Mary,’ said father, ‘I have heard 

Strange news. You know we have always 
‘thought it possible that John might some- 
‘ where be alive. Do not faint—there, there, 
Mary! I feared so,’ And he placed mother 
almost lifeless in a chair. Ina moment she 
revived ; a strength unusual seemed to bear 
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up her spirit, and father continued,‘ John - 
may yet return; he is not dead, he is not — 
dead, Mary! 

“Qh, for heaven’s sake, tell me all!” 
said mother; ‘tell me all, and I will be 
strong. My poor lost one—where is he?” 

Here, mother, here!” 

** Tt was John’s voice that answered, it was 
John’s foot upon the threshold. He had. 
washed the dark stain from his face, and 
flung aside his blanket. Mother looked 
wildly in his brown eyes, then fell upon his 
neck. After long weeping, she spoke: ‘O 
John! and is the old sorrow really gone? 

** At last her calmness returned, and then 
we all sat down to hear John’s story. His 
vessel, upon the homeward passage, had 
been robbed by Bellamy the pirate, who 
sailed in the Whidah frigate. This notori- 
ous buccaneer, being short of men, com- 
pelled John and one other to enter his ser- 
vice. While the ship was taking in water, 
at an uninhabited spot in Jamaica the two 
men found means to escape to the woods. 
Subsequently they were seized by a British 
press-gang and conveyed on board the 
Jersey, seventy-four, then at Port Royal. 
Thence they were transferred to the Gaspee, 
which soon after sailed for Newport., Here. 


_ John was surprised to learn that the vessel 


from which Bellamy had taken him had 
never reached home, having probably gone 
down in a great gale which the pirate ship 
herself encountered soon after parting with 
the merchantman. On the very day of the 
Gaspee’s destruction, John had escaped her, 
and, apprehensive of pursuit should he 
return home, had sought shelter with his 
friend Shooting Star. While on board 
Gaspee, he had been so closely watched that 
no communication between himself and the 
shore was possible until the moment of his 
escape; and finally, his singular manner of 
revealing himsef to us had arisen from a wish 
to surprise, joined with the hesitancy at the 
abruptness of such a proceeding. His 
American shipmate, upon the capture of the 
Gaspee, took a very informal farewell of 
Lieutenant Duddington her commander. 

‘* For three years brother John was not 
without fear of arrest; then came Lexington 
and Bunker Hill; and Britain had no more 
jurisdiction over the soil of our country, 
Oh, how often Jobn told us his story. His 
cruise with Bellamy was of itself a romance, 
and so of his strange wandering in the 
woods of Jamaica. 
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LADY JOHN. 


By Miss Fannie Francis. 


T isa hot afternoon in June. Novel in 

hand, I am walking up and down the 
shady walk that is at the end of our garden, 
a delicious sense of doing what is against 
the rule thrilling all through me. If any- 
thing can rouse our pompous old school- 
mistress from her usual dignified repose, it 
is the particular act of which I am to-day 
guilty. 

The lilac-walk is forbidden ground to us 
school-girls, though for what reason has 
never yet been made clear. It is bounded 
on the side nearest the house by lilac and 


_ laburnum trees, which, with straggling bush- 


es of every size and shape, form a thick, 
leafy screen to hide one from all prying 
glances; and it is divided from the fields 
which iie on the other side by a high, closely 
clipped privet-hedge. Hardly any place 
could be better protected from the profane 
gaze of the outside world; nevertheless we 
are not permitted to go there, and, even if 
found near, are pretty sure of a reprimand. 

An ancient legend is handed down by the 
older girls that once a young man pene- 
trated into Farmer Staples’ field, and threw 
little twisted notes and chocolate-creams 
over the hedge to one of the pupils of 
Denizil House. There was a time when I 
put every faith in this romantic story, and 
again and again, with beating heari, would 
steal down the walk, hoping against hope 
for a repetition of so exciting an episode. 
But alas, for my bright expetitions, never 
opee weré my eyes gladdened by the spec- 
tacle of three-cornered notes and packets of 
chocolate flying over the hedge. It is 
searcely wonderful, therefore, that I should 
have become slightly skeptical, and that I 
should have even gone the length of deny- 
ing the truth of the cherished legend. 

For me the walk offers no attraction be- 
yond that which springs from its being out 


of bounds and very secluded. However, 


this one attraction is sufficient to make me 
enjoy myself to-day; and, as I walk up and 
down, I feel impelled to hum my favorite 


_ dance, throw my book high up into the air, 


and altogether behave in a manner incon- 
sistent with my dignity as head-girl of Miss 
Dixie’s boarding-school. 


I have just begun to waltz gayly round 
and round, when I hear some one in the 
distance calling loudly :— 

“Lady John, Lady John, where are 
you ? ” 

It is my bosom friend, Evie Birch, and I 
can tell by the sound of her voice that she 
is very excited about something or other. 
Evie, however, gets so easily excited over 
things that I do not allow my imagination 
to tire itself in useless conjectures. I stop 
waltzing, and wait. In a few moments she 
appears at the end of the walk, hesitates 


for an instant, and then, carried away by. 


her impatience, rushes toward me. 

‘What in the world is the matter?” I 
ask a little curiously; for Evie would never 
venture into the lilac-walk if she were not 
half beside herself. She has a reverence 
for authority which I cannot understand, 
and always obeys rules except when I make 
cher do otherwise. 

**O Lady John,” she cries, “‘ I have such 
good news. Just fancy, the Parnels have 
taken a house down here. They are going 
to give a ball to-night, and they came to-day 
to ask Miss Dixie to let me go. I told 
them I could not ”—— 

“Could not?” Iinterrupt. ‘ Could not 
go? Why, Evie, what do you mean?” 

“* Are you not leaving school for good in 
two days? and don’t I want to have as mach 
of you as I possibly can? We might never 
see each other again; wbo knows?” 

‘* How stupid of you, you dear old thing,” 
I answer, giving her a warm hug. “Of 
course you will see me again. I will not 
have you give up your ball; so you will just 
send a note around to say that you have 
changed your mind, and will come.”’ 

* Ah!” says Evie. ‘* But listen; you have 
not heard all: Mrs. Parnel — dear old lady! 
—said I could bring you too. It was such a 
joke. She thought at first you were a real 


lady of title, until I told her that we called 


you ‘Lady John’ because you were going 
to marry Sir John Graythorne.” 

“Oh, now, really, Evie, it is too bad of 
you to tell strangers that absurd nonsense,” 


I burst out crossly. “I will not have people 


call me ‘ Lady John.’ ”’ 
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The girls at Denizil House have never 
called me by any other name than this all 
the time I have been here; but it is quite 
another matter to let strangers hear of me 
under this appellation. I feel vexed, and ° 
show it. 

“You needn’t be so savage, Lady John,” 
cries Evie, deprecatingly. ‘‘ You know that 
your father did say you were to marry Sir 
John Graythorne, and that when he died he 
left the old gentleman your sole guardian, 
with the understanding that he was to marry 
you. It is of no use denying it, for every- 
body knows it.’’ 

“T don’t mean to deny it,” I answer still 


more crossly; ‘‘ but papa’s wishes are noth- 


ing to me. - If I don’t like the man, I sha’n’t 
marry him. I have quite made up my mind 
on that point.’’ 

I draw myself up, and gaze defiantly at 


_ Evie, as though I saw in her the obnoxious 


Sir John. 

* All right, dear,”’ says Evie, soothingly. 
“Don’t let us talk any more about him. If 
you don’t want him yourself, you can hand 
him over to me. I will have an inventory 
made ont at once of my charms, accom- 
plishments, and worldly possessions. But 
you will come with me to the ball to-night, 
won’t you, dear? Miss Dixie sent me par- 
ticularly to ask.’’ 

“ Yes, I will go,” I answer, slightly molli- 
fied. 

And off she runs, leaving me to my 
thoughts once more. 

I feel angry still, and yet all the time can- 
not understand why I should be so put out. 
I have been accustomed to hear my roman- 
tic story repeated to every new girl, and 
freely commented on by the old ones. Miss 
Dixie has introduced me to dozens of par- 
ents as “‘ my favorite pupil, Miss Sherman, 
intrusted to my charge for the past five years 
by Sir John Graythorne;”’ and never once 
has she failed to add, with a complacent 
smile, ‘Sir John Graythorne is the gentle- 
man to whom Miss Sherman is affianced.”’ 
Miss Dixie would consider it vulgar to say 
“engaged.” But it does not matter much 
how she puts it. In her eyés, as in those of 
every one else, I am Sir John Graythorne’s 
future wife. 


‘ 
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of -a rebellious feeling. It is not because I 
have been told by Miss Dixie, in her usual 
high-flown language, that my sojourn in 
Denizil House will soon terminate, and that 
Miss Rachel Graythorne has been directed 
by Sir John to get everything ready for our 
approaching marriage. A few days ago I 
should have hailed joyfully the prospect of 
a break in the monotony of school routine. 
Neither is it the sudden approach of one of 
the solemn realities of life that has unsettled 
me. Something else is accountable for this. 
And, as I muse over what it can be, there 
comes back to me a handsome bronzed face, 
and I see in fancy two dark gray eyes fixed 
intently on me. 

Where have I seen that face before? I 
do not ask myself the question twice; for 
quick as thought comes back the remem- 
brance of the eventful day when I first saw 
it. It was last Saturday. We girls were 
walking down to the village in our usual two- 
and-two fashion, when, just as we crossed 
the High Street, we saw a man on horse- 
back come cantering along. We were won- 
dering who the strange rider could be,—for. 
none of the country gentlemen of Hough- 
borough owned such a horse, or rode in 
such a masterly way,—and were discussing 
his merits after the manner of school-girls, 


when, to my unutterable astonishment, he 


reined in his horse sharply by my side, 
looked at me full in the face, and then, rais- 
ing his hat, rode away rapidly. 
-“Do you know him, Lady John?” 
girls had cried, in amazement. * Who 
he?” 
But I knew no more than they did. I had 
never seen him in my life before, ae 
Evie said that it was a case of love at fi 
sight; that I had made a conquest; and be- 
gan to ask me gravely jf I did not think Sir 
John should be told about it. 
And Lizzie Harris, the stupid, good- 
natured butt of the schooly actually sug-. 


gested that the handsome stranger was Sir_ 


Hitherto I have acquiesced in this settle- ~ 


“ment of my lot; nay, have been rather 


proud of being engaged te a baronet of Sir 
John’s wealth and position. To-day, how- 


ever, for the first time, I am dimly conscious — 


rie 


John himself, come to fetch me away from 
school, and marry me straight away! 
How we all laughed at this brilliant idea 
of Lizzie’s! Sir John Graythorne would 
have given something to be as young and 


_ good-looking as this unknown admirer of , 


mine. 

Who could it be? Whoever it was, he was 
evidently staying in Houghborough; for on 
the next day, at church, I saw him again, 
As we were leaving, I saw him sitting near, 
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almost hidden the high baptis- 
Se, He was not so hidden, though, 
3 I did not perceive his gray eyes gazing 
steadfastly at me; and I was conscious of 
horribly red cheeks when I got out into the 
churchyard. I had said nothing about this 
second encounter to any of the girls, not 
even to Evie; but I could not get the 
stranger out of my head. 
Even now I find myself thinking about 
him, and wishing that Sir John Graythorne 


_ were like him. I have never seen my 


affianced husband, as Miss Dixie will per- 
sist in calling him; but I feel sure that he 
is fashioned on the model of the old country 
squires whom I see every Sunday at church. 
I catch myself sighing as I contrast these 
squires with the handsome unknown. As 1 
sigh, I hear the crackling of branches close 
by. '§I look up, and close beside me, leaning 
over the hedge, behold the man who has 
been perpetually in my thoughts since Sat- 
urday. 

I am dumbfounded. Our legend, after 
all, may be true. Here in sober earnest is 


some one looking down into the lilac-walk. 


The stranger does not seem in a hurry to 
break the silence; so I lower my eyes and 
do my best to look dignified. All the time 
I feel strangely excited, and my heart flut- 
ters wildly. 

“ Well, Lady John,’ I hear a a deep woice 
‘say, presently, “are you not going to say 
you are glad to see me? ”’ 

The audacity of this question takes away 
my breath. I glance up at the stranger, and 
once more own to myself that he is undeni- 
ablf handsome; then my eyes travel down 
from his face and fix themselves upon the 
ground at the foot of the hedge. 

“How tall you must be!” I burst out 
involuntarily. 

The privet-hedge is: at least six feet high, 
yet the stranger’s head and shoulders tower 
over it, 


He laughs, “His is a clear, frank laugh, 


pleasant to hear. 

‘6 Unfortunately I can’t claim to be more 
than six feet high as a general rule,” he 
says; ‘* but I have added two feet to my 
stature by standing on a wheelbarrow. It 


is not a very romantic sort of position, or a 


very comfortable one, either; but it enables 
me to see over the hedge, and that is al! I 

at present want to do.” 
* Bat you have no business to look over 
our hedge,” I answer, severely. ‘‘It would 
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serve you right if the wheelbarrow tilted 
over and you fell down.” 

“That is a very uncharitable remark of 
yours, Lady John;” and the stranger’s gray 
eyes are brim full of mirth. ‘Has your 
schoolmistress never taught you that charm- 
ing little poem about Jack and Jill? When 
Jack had the ill luck to tumble down, the 
tender-hearted Jill would insist on sharing 
his fate, and tumbling down too, you re- 
member.” 

‘*It would have been more to the point 
had she helped him up,” I say, not able to 
keep from smiling. 

** Ah, that is what you would do if I fell 
down !”” rejoins my friend. ‘I have half 
a mind to try the experiment.”’ 

‘*T don’t advise you to to do so!” I ery. 
‘*Tf you waited to be picked up till I came 
over the hedge, you would be still lying in 
Farmer Staple’s turnip-field this time to-. 
morrow.” 

‘* What a hard-hearted little girl you are, 
Lady John,” he exclaims. 

‘““My pame is Miss Nellie Sherman, I 
break in with dignity. ‘I will trouble you 
not to call me ‘ Lady John.’ ” 

** Not call you ‘ Lady John’ ?” he echoes 
in surprise. ‘* Why, it is ‘the name I first 
knew you by! I could not call you any- 
thing else. Beside, it would not be quite 
the thing to call you ‘ Nellie,’ would it, when 
I have known you only ten minutes ?”’ 

“Do you think it quice the thing to be 


standing on a wheelbarrow, looking over 


our hedge, and talking to me?” [ inquire in © 
sarcastic tones. 

“Decidedly it is; and what’s more, I 
think it very nice,” he answers coolly. 
** Could you not find something to stand on 
as well? Then our heads would be more 
on a level, and you would not have to strain 
your neck to look up at me when I speak to 
you.”’ 

1 have looked at him only twice the whole 
time; but now I do look up and gaze at him 
with hot indignation. 

‘«] think you are a very rude man,” I say; 
“and, if you imagine I am,going to stay 
here to talk to you, you are very much mis- 
taken. I am going in now. Good-even- 
ing!” 

I am walking away angrily, when he calls 
after me with so much real entreaty in his 
voice that I am obliged in spite of myself to 
turn my head. 

* Before you gd, Lady John,” he says 
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pleadingly, “‘give me one little flower to 
keep for your sake, just to prove that you 
have forgiven me for presuming to come. 
here to look at you once more.”’ 

The half-mocking, gleeful expression has 
left. his face now, and there is a world of 
tenderness in his eyes which moves me 
strangely. After all, what harm can there 
be in my giving him a flower? I feel myself 
yielding, and, half ashamed of my weakness, 
again lower my eyes to the ground at my 
feet. On the grass border edging the path 
I see growing several stiff, ugly dandelions. 
Why not give him one of these? I bend 
down, snap the ugliest off its stalk, walk 
straight up to the spot where he stands, and 
hand it to him with flaming cheeks and an 
attempt at a contemptuous smile. 

The attempt must be a sad failure, for 
his dark face beams with satisfaction; and 
as he takes the flower, he possesses himself 
of my hand and raises it to his lips. Just at 
that moment I hear the shrill sound of our 
French governess’s voice. 

“* Let me go,” I whisper in terror, “ here 
comes mademoiselle.” 

“In one second,’ he answers, still keep- 
ing my hand. “ You know it is my turn to 

give you something now. Listen, Lady 

_. John. You will want some flowers for your 

hair to-night, will you not? If you will 

come here in two or three hours, you shall 

find a wreath fit even for you. You will 
wear it, won’t you?” 

- No—I mean yes—I don’t know! ” I cry, 
impatiently wrenching my hand from his 
grasp. 

Mademoiselle’s voice is growing more and 
more audible, and I have only just time to 
get out of the lilac-walk and slip down a side 
path. I get into the house safely, and am 
soon busily engaged in discussing with Evie 
the details of our toilette for the ball. 

Two, three, four hours have gone, and I 
am now standing ready dressed in front of 
the looking-glass. No, not quite dressed, 
for I have not even a rosebud in my hair. 
Miss Dixie’ has robbed her hothouse of its 
choicest camelia for her favorite pupil; but 
I eye it with an artistic air and profess my- 
self dissatisfied. I want something else; 
and I at last beg Miss Dixie to let me look 
for what I want in the garden. She demurs 
at first, but ultimately humors my whim, for 
such she imagines it to be. 

“I draw goloshes over my thin shoes, wrap 
myself in my long fur cloak, and in a few 
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moments am running down the lilac-walk. 
There is a full moon to-night, and the whole 
of the private-hedge is bathed in silvery 
light. Something is hanging on it just at 


the place where the handsome unknown 


stood this afternoon. AsI draw near, this 
something turns out to be a wreath of most 
beautiful hothouse flowers tied with a piece 
of narrow ribbon. I untie the ribbon, hide 
the wreath under my cloak, and then look 
around carefully, half expecting to see the 
stranger again. 

* Are you there ?”’ I askin aloud whisper. 

But no one answers me. 

I feel very disappointed as I walk back 
slowly, and it is not until I am near the 
house that I remember my ostensible reason 
for going into the garden. I cannot show 
the wreath, that is very clear. I glance 
round, and then, moved by some unaccount- 


able impulse, pluck half a dozen dandelions 


—dandelions are very plentiful in our gar- 
den—and walk into the house with a trium- 
phant air. 

‘I have found what I want,” I say, hold- 
ing them up. 

“Oh, how ugly! » cries Evie. 
don’t mean to wear those ?” 

“ Why not?” I ask. “ When properly 
arranged, they will look splendid.” 

“ Oh, dear,” sighs Evie, “ we shall never 
get away if you begin arranging flowers 
now! The carriage has been here this half- 
hour. ” 

“ All right,” I answer. “T can arrange 
them as we go along, and put them in when 
we get to the Parnels’.” 

It being rather late, Miss Dixie has tq as- 
sent, and we are soon driving off. Th at 
cautiously draw forth my wreath and show 
it to Evie. Her astonishment and admira- 
tion ure boundless, and the importance my 


to say pleases, me. 

When we reach the Parnels’, she puts 
my wreath for me. I have insisted on 
twining two of the dandelions in among the 
crimson rosebuds, chiefly, I say to myself, 
because I do not like to tell stories and I 
had told Miss Dixie that I meant to wear 
dandelions. But in my heart of hearts I 
know that I do this from a feeling of com- 
punction. I wish now I had given the 
stranger a prettier flower than a dandelion, 
and as some sort of atonement, I have de- 
termined to wear one of the ugly flowers 
myself. 
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Tound the room, and sees me. 


LADY 


“Come, Lady John,” cries Evie, impa- 
tiently, as I stay for a moment lost in thougbt, 
“don’t you hear a delicious waltz being 
played? You ought to be dying to dance. 
Who knows? Perhaps the M. U. may be 
here!” 

‘“M. U” stands for “‘ Mysterious Un- 
known,” and is the name Evie has bestowed 
upon my strangeadmirer. I laugh at Evie’s 
idea, but feel that it would be delightfully 
romantic. I scan every one in the room 
eagerly, and soon have assured myself that 
as yet the M. U. is not present.’ I have 
little time to speculate on the chances of his 
coming, for it is almost immediately clear 
that I am to have what we girls call “a 
tremendous success.”’ 

After my first two waltzes, my card gets 
rapidly filled up, and I am conscious that 
the best dancers and most eligible men in 
the room are asking to be introduced to me. 
My card is indeed quite filled now; but 
profiting by a hint given me by Ethel Newel, 
whose sisters have all come out during the 
last few years, and who therefore is quite an 
authority on matters pertaining to the ball- 
room, I have written two mythical names 
myself in an illegible scrawl against two 
waltzes, so reserving these for any one who 
may particularly please me. Some thought 


-of the M. U. leads me to do this. 


“If he does come, it will be such a pity 
to have no dance to give him,” I say to my- 
self. 

But we are well through half the pro- 
gramme, and he has not come. I have had 
to dance one of the reserved dances with 
Horace Parnel, and am beginning to tear 
that I shall! have to sit out the second if I 
do not resign myself to fate and dance it 
with some one of the many who keep com- 
ing up only to be told that my card is full. 
when all at once I see a tall, soldierly man 
speaking to Mrs. Parnel, and recognize in 
him the hero of my afternoon’s adventure. 

She is preparing to lead him off to intro- 
duce him to Evie, when he stops her, looks 
I see him 
say something to Mrs. Parnel, see her gaze 
also fall on me, and then they both come 
toward me. 

“ Miss Sherman—Mr. Wallis,” says our 
hostess, and in those four words she gives 
me more bliss than by any other words she 
has addressed to me since we met. 

‘*May I have the pleasure of a dance?” 


 atke Mr. Wallis, in his deep, musical voice. 


JOHN. 


I hand him my programme without a 
word, for somehow I feel shy and awkward. 
~ “Why, you have not a single dance 
left!*’ he exclaims, with such unfeigned 
disappointment that I burst out laughing 
and forget my shyness. 

“ Oh, yes, I have just one left!” I.say. 
“But your astonished air at not finding my 
card half empty almost induces me to re- 
fuse to give it to you.” 

“You could not be so cruel, Miss Sher- 
man,’’ replies Mr. Wallis, looking at me 
earnestly, and maliciously emphasizing my 
name in a way that vividly recalls the scene 
in the lilac-walk. 
‘* which is to be my dance ?” 

“* Number fifteen,” I respond, “ the waltz 
they are beginning now.” 

‘* But there’s a name against it,” says 


, Mr. Wallis, as he passes his arm round my 


waist. ‘“‘I hope you will be brave enough 
to face your legitimate partner if he asserts 
his claim. He may turn rusty at being 
thrown over.” 

“Ob, but I have not thrown any one 
over!” I explain, as we begin to waltz. 
“This was areserve dance. 1 wrote a name 
down just to keep it for myself.” __ 

‘* Why destroy your harmless illusions ? ” 
he asks in tones of mock reproach. ‘* Why 
not let me fancy you preferred me to the 
writer of those illegible hieroglyphics ? ’” 

‘* Perhaps I replace the illusion with 
someting more substantial,” Ianswer. 

How so?” 

We have stopped dancing, and are stand- 
ing in acorner of the room. 

**] will make a confession that shall be 
food for your vanity for months,” I say, 
with a smile. “1 kept that dance in case 
you should appear.” 

“Did you really?” he asks, his face 
lighting up with satisfaction. ‘‘ What made 
you think I should come?” 

“ Oh, it was Evie’s idea more than mine!” 
I say, hurriedly, fearful lest he should deem 


me very “fast” for thus openly avowing — 


that I had been looking forward to his 
coming, and then seeing his face cloud over, 
I said, -* But I did think you might come 
just lo” — 

I pause awkwardly, at a loss how to ena 
my sentence. 

“Just to see whether you wore my 
flowers,” puts in Mr. Wallis. ‘ You are 
quite right; that is why I came. I per- 


ceive you are very fond of dandelions,” he — 


“Tell me,” he adds, 
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adds maliciously, whereupon I color deeply, 
and we do not exchange another word till 
we find ourselves seated in a quiet little 
nook in the conservatory. 

My partner, has dragged two garden- 
chairs behind a palm tree, and has arranged 
‘several large plants around us, so that we 
‘are completely hidden. 

“TI am strongly of opinion,” he says, with 
a satisfied air, as he puts the last flower-pot 
in its place, “‘ that the individuals who ex- 
pect to have the next few dances with you 
will be disappointed.” 

To this implied intention of keeping me 
-with him some time I make no demur. I 
twist the tassel of my fan and try to look 
calm and unconcerned, as though I had 
done nothing all my life but sit in conserva- 
tories with handsome men. 

“We much prefer sitting here, don’t we, 
Lady John?” he asks me as I still remain 
silent. His voice as he murmurs this name 
Decomes tender, almost caressing. 

I feel horribly embarrassed, and yet all 
the time am thinking how nice it is to have 
such splendid eyes gazing so intently into 
Mine, and to hear him say “we” in that 
charming way of his, which makes it seem 
as though both he and I had some sort of 
right to each other. To hide my embarrass- 
ment, I look offended and say curtly:— 

“T wise you would not call me ‘ Lady 
John.’ I told you this afternoon that I 
hated the name. It is an awful ugly one.” 

1 look up as I speak, and see a gleam of 
mirth in his eyes. This makes me really 
angry. The idea that he is perhaps making 
fun of me all this while is inexpressibly 
mortifying. 

_ “Why do you laugh?” I cry pettishly. 
“You don’t know how stupid you look 
laughing at nothing.’’ 

“IT am very sorry,” he says in contrite 
tones, but nevertheless laughing outright 
now and showing the whitest teeth imagin- 
able as he did so. ‘“‘I1 wonder what you 
would say if I told you my name was the 
same as yours?” 

J don’t understand,”’ I answer. 

“ Why, don’t you see? My name, alas, is 

_ John! 1 used quite to agree with you,” he 

adds quickly, ‘‘ that it was an ugly name 

but I have changed my mind since this 
afternoon, and I would not alter my name 
now for a pension. Do you know why?” 
lie asks in a low voice; and I lower my eyes, 
frightened by the frank admiration I see 


written in his face. ‘“‘ Because,” he con- 
tibues, the name is yours.” 

“T am very sorry you have no better 
reason than that for getting reconciled to 
your hideous name,” I say. “I am Nellie 


Sherman; 80 you see your name is not. 


mine.” 

* But it may be if you will only assent,” 
he retuns eagerly. ‘I love you, darling, 
1 felt that I loved you the very first time I 
saw you; and at my age a man is not in any 


danger of mistaking the feeling. 1 know 


you can’t care for me yet; but give me time 
and I know I can make you love me. I 
don’t want to bind you by a promise,” he 
goes on. “I will get introduced to your 
friends just as I have got introduced to the 
Parnels, and then we can meet very often, 
and you can see if you can’t like me enough 
to be my wife. But say that you do like me 
& little bit, Lady John, just to give me some 
hope.” 

His voice 1s very pleading and tender, 
and thrills through every fibre of my body. 
I do not know what answer to make. 

“I can’t help liking you a little,” I say, 
after a long pause; but 

He does not let me finish; for, even as I 
say these words, he bends down and kisses 
me. 

“Don’t, don’t,” I ery, shaking my head, 
** please don’t! Tam engaged, and it is not 
right to do that.” 

‘““Engaged!’’ he murmurs, drawing back 


eS and I see his bronze face grow pale. 


0, no, it is not possible; it is some fool- 
ish boy-and-girl engagement, —you can’t be 
seriously engaged! ”’ ; 

‘But I am, though,” I answer, “ engaged 
toa man I have never seén, and whom I 
don’t like at all. I do not mean to marry 
him, but it seems unfair to go on liking 
another man before I have told Sir John I 
cannot like him.” 

“Oh, you were speaking of Sir John 
Graythorne! ” says Mr. Willis, looking re- 
lieved. ‘I had forgotten.” 

“* What do you mean ?” I ask suspiciously. 

“Who told you about Sir John Gray- 
thorne ? 

My question seems to disconcert him, for 
he does not answer at first. I repeat it. 


‘* Was I not behind the garden-hedge,” he _ 


says, with a forced laugh, ‘‘ when you and 
your friend were talking ? ”’ 


**So you were,’’ I return, with relief, and - 


then’ quickly add, “‘1 think’ you behaved 
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LADY 


very badly in trying to make me dislike Sir 
John when you know I am engaged to 
him.” 

“‘T have not tried to make you dislike any 
one,” he protests. “I only want to make 
you like me. Beside you said this afternoon 
that you would not marry Sir John Gray- 
thorn.”’ 

“TI may change my mind,” I interrupt 
mischievously. ‘Sir John’s staid demeanor 
and hoary locks may profoundly impress my 
youthful heart.” 

** Oh, if Sir John is to be my only rival, I 
shall feel quite easy in my mind!” he cries 
exultingly, taking my hand in his. 

** Well, yes; I think the old gentleman 
would come out badly if weighed against 
you,” I laugh. ‘He is old and you are 
young; he is ugly, of course, and you—oh, 
you are the handsomest man I ever saw!” 

I eye him critically as I speak, holding my 
head on one side and surveying him as 
though he was some old art-treasure. 

A pleased look comes over his face, and 
he says naively :— 

**T am glad you find me handsome. I was 
afraid you might not. You are quite sure 
Sir John Graythorne is ugly?” 

he must be!’’ I respond. ‘ He has 
been in India for ever so many years. But 
still,” I add, the spirit of fun again taking 
possession of me, “‘Sir John is Sir John, 
and you are only plain Mr. John; and the 
Sir John is very rich, and you—well, I 
shouldn’t think you had much.” 

A pained expression chases the happy 
look from my companion’s face, and he drops 
my hand. 

‘If I were poor then,’’ he says coldly, 
* you would not lightly give up Sir John, I 
suppose ?”’ 

* Oh, yes, I would!” I cry emphatically. 
**If you had not a penny in the world, I 
should like you only the more for that. I 
don’t care for money, but I do care for you.” 

I say these last words more to myself 
than to him, but. he hears them and draws 
me to him, while, for the second time that 
night, his lips are pressed to mine. A few 
moments’ ecstatic bliss, and then I am re- 
called to the prosaic realities of life by hear- 
ing Horace Parnel asking where Miss Sher- 


_ man has hidden herself. 


“*T suppose that fellow is sure to find 
us out ?”? says my beloved in an aggrieved 


tone, “However, we must observe the 


convenances of society, I suppose; so you 


JOHN. 


will have to dance with him. But listen, 
my darling; we must arrange about seeing 
each other. Unfortunately I must go to 
Folkestone on business to-morrow.”’ 

How funny!” I break ins I am going 
there on the day after to-morrow. Sir Jchn 
Graythorne has a house there, and Miss 
Graythorne and I are to stay in it till he 
comes.”’ 

‘*That’s capital!’’? says John. Then I 
will wait down there as long as you do, and 
we will see each other every day.” 

He does not wait for my assent to this 
arrangement, but offers me his arm and 
silently leads me out of our retreat. When 
Horace Parnel comes to our end of the con- 
servatory, we appear absorbed in the con- 
templation of some ferns. 


Here you are,” says the jovial Horacey: 
taking me unceremoniously from Mr. 
“this is our dance, you know, Miss Shem” 


man.” 

How tame Horace and my succeeding 
partners seem to be after John! But luckily 
the ball soon ends; and it is John whe pnts 
me into the carriage and who manages t@ 
kiss me in the hall unperceived by anyone, 

As Evie and Idrive home, I think re- 
joicingly that in two or three days I shall 


see him again; and the thought makes me 
wondrously happy. 


CHAPTER Il. 


brews a week passes before I manage 

to see John alone, for Miss Gray- 
thore is a careful guardian, and for the first. 
day or two seems to imagine that I am never 


to quit her sight. However, Miss Gray~~ 


thorne does not ride, and I do. Sir John 


sends me a beautiful mare from London, . 


and I ride out every morning. My John, as 
I love to call him in contradistinction to 
Miss Rachel’s John, hires a horse and joins 
me intheserides. A judicious bribe renders 
the groom conveniently silent on this magter. 

I also take strolls before our late breakthst; 
and Miss Rachel, who hates early rising, has 
to let me go alone. John and I walk to 
Ceesar’s Camp, and saunter along the Sand- 
gate road together, and that day after day, 
My John does not make love the whole time; 
he talks, and talks well too. I have never 
known till now how enjoyable a country 
walk may be. He is acquainted with the 
history and habits of every insect and flower 
we come across, and he brings out all the 
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treasures of his culture and knowledge, for 
me. Westudy botany together, sketch ruins 
together, in fact have a delightful time of it. 

Two months slip away’ almost inpercepti- 
bly. Then one day I meet my John with 
tears in my eyes, and inform him that Sir 
John Graythorne is coming that evening. 
Miss Rachel has written such glowing ac- 
counts of my amiability, beauty, and, above 
all, my intelligence—for my interest in 
botany has impressed the old lady most 
favorably—that my respected dian has 
hastened his return toEngland. ~~ 

John does not seem at all alarmed at my 
piece of news. 

“You must tell Sir John Graythorne that 
you don’t wan’t to carry out your father’s 
wish; and then, when you have settled with 
him, I will call, in gloves e¢ cetera and ask 
properly for your hand.”’ 

I am somewhat relieved by John’s sang 


‘froid, but still it is with a beating heart that 


I hear, when I come in in the afternoon 
with Miss Rachel, that Sir John is in the 
drawing-room. Miss Rachel herself gets 
into a fluster of inpatience, and sends me to 
#mooth my hair while she goes in to enter- 
tain Sir John. 

In a few minutes she calls me down, tells 
me Sir John Graythorne wants to see me 
alone in the drawing-room, and leaves me to 


face my formidable guardian and would-be 


trick like this. 


hhusband alone. With a trembling hand I 
¢urn the handle of the door and goin. A 
tall man is standing by the window. As I 
enter, he turns round, and I see—my John. 

My first feeling: is one of relief, my 
second one of anger. Evidently this is a 
lover’s ruse. It is he, then, who has sent 
us the telegram anouncing my guardian’s 
arrival; and he now evidently hopes to pass 
himeelf off as that venerable gentleman. 

“This is too bad, John,” I cry, “to play 
I would not have believed 
you could be so mean. You have no right 
to take another man’s name and deceive 
everybody.” 

“Tam very sorry, darling,” he answers, 
looking rather crest-fall; “‘ I did it for the 
best. I love you so much.” 

** It is a poor sort of love that will make a 
man forget he a gentleman,” I say severely. 
“ When Sir John Graythorne appears, what 
will he think of us both? You musi go and 
tell Miss Rachel the truth at once. Do you 
hear?” I say impatiently; for John is 
staring at me. 
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‘* My dear child,” he answers gently, pos- 
sessing himself of my hand in spite of my 
resistance, ‘‘you are on the wrong track 
altogether. I did deceive you about my 
name before; but I am not doing so now. 
Can’t you guess what I am going to tell you ?’’ 

“No; I never could guess riddles,” I 
reply. ‘* What is it?” 

‘Why, I told jou, when I first met you, 
that my name was John Wallis; did I not? 
Well, that was not quite true. My name is 
John Wallis Graythorne.”’ 

I stare at him incredulously, and with a 
smile he draws from his breast-pocket three 
or four letiers, holds theta up before my as- 
tonished eyes, and I see first the formal 
little note I have had occasion to write to my 
guardian during my stay in Folkstone, then 
two letters written by me to him from 
Houghborough, and finally a yellow, faded 
scrawl in a child’s handwriting, signed, 
** Your loving little wife’s Nellie Sherman.” 

** Do you forgive me, darling?” hé says, 


clasping me in his arms and gazing with — 


passionate fondness into my eyes. ‘‘ Do 
you forgive me for sinking the odious Sir 
John Graythorne into plan, Mr. Wallis?” 

What I answer I do not know; but, what- 
ever it is, he seems thoroughly satisfied; and 
for the next quarter of an hour we are as 
foolishly happy as any lovers can be. 7 

**One thing still puzzles me, John, dear; 
how could you be a friend of papa’s when 
you are only thirty now? I should have 
found out your trick had I not been so sure 
that papa’s friend must be as old as papa 
himeelf.’’ 

* As it happens,” he answers, «I was 
fifteen years younger than your father when 
our friendship began. You were a little 
mite of seven then, and was staying with 
your father at my brother-in-law’s house. 
We went ont to India together and were 
inseparable friends till your poor father died. 


Oddly enough, you took a great fancy to me 


during the one month we were all staying at 
my brother-in-law’s, and always declared 
that you would be my wife.” 

** In that case,’’ I say, laughing, ‘“‘1 must 
marry you to keep my word, I suppose.” 

“T am afraid you must,” he answers, 
laughing too, ‘* even though you will have 
to keep the borrid name of Lady John all. 
your life.”’ 

“I don’t think it horror now,” I say 
decidedly; and this remark so pleases John 
that he half smothers me with kisses. 
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ABOUT ONE WOMAN 


HERE was a woman once. She lived 
in a house. It wasa gocd house. It 
had floors, and carpets, and curtains, and 
crockery, and best china, and Bristol brick, 
and a copper teakettle, and stove polish. 
The woman loved the house. She wor- 
shipped every detail of its belongings, from 
the stiff hair-flower work in the parlor to the 
scoured table in the kitchen. It was all 
neat, very neat, indeed, and shiny, very 
bright und shiny. The woman was lean, 
very lean, indeed, and tall, very tall and 
bony. She wore a square-looking calico 
dress, and had elbows, sharp elbows, and 
very little hair. 

But she was neat. She wanted to be neat. 
She wanted to be neat more than anything 
_else in the world. She was not comfortable, 
neither Were those about her. But that 
signified nothing. She had always been 
called the neatest woman in East Medfield, 
* and so had her mother before her, she was 
thankful to say. So that woman was up 
with the sun in summer, and very much in 
advance of him in winter, shaking the rugs, 
and rattling the tins, and taking time vigor- 
ously by the forelock. She scrubbed and 
scoured, and swept, and garnished, and 
squared every chair to an exact angle with 
thewall. 

Children! Oh, yes, there was children in 
that house. That is, children were bor 
there, and they stayed there till they we: 
old enough to roll their little bodies dows 
the doorsteps. After which they lived ous 
of doors mostly. 

The man? Well, yes, there war « sian 
who was married io the woman ago, 

and he lived in that house. Ths is, he 
_ slept there, and he came in to mals after 
he had wiped his feet on two dog: mats and 
washed himself in the woods’. Yes, he 
_ lived there. He liked the cb iren, and the 
flaky pies, and the light hechiis—and he 
liked the woman. That he liked her 
pretty well. And he we ot without a 
certain pride.of possessic!: .. her local re- 
putation of being the neat»* woman in East 
Medfield. 

Yet he was conscious co’ « vague discom- 
fort. “Week days he did no! sind, but Sun- 
days he felt rather stiff “n1 out of place. 
He could not seem to sit dows anywhere and 


TO OTHER WOMEN. 


stay there. Sometimes he thought it might 
be his clothes, for his Sunday boots squeaked 
from drying all the week, and the womau 
starched his collar so stiff He always felt 
as if he should choke when he ventured into 
the prim parlor and sat down on the stuffed 
chair. It might be the collar, and it might 
be partly because the woman would not let 
the children go in there, and he could hear 
little four-year-old Jimmie softly sobbing 
outside the door. But he always felt suffo- 
cated in there, and so he would go out to 
be with the children in the sitting-room, 
where they were admonished by the woman 
not to touch anything and to keep still be- 
cause it was Sunday. If he sat down in the 
cane seat rocker to comfort Jimmie on his 
breast for a while the woman looked sharply 
in with an unjunction not to rock, rocking 
cut the carpet. When he would fain stretch 
out his limbs upon the hard haircloth lounge, 
she would call to him from the kitchen not 
to put his feet up unless he took off his 


shoes, and asked if he had covered the head . 


of the louns> with a newspaper. So he 
generally, ered out to the barn or into 
the And the children they 
kicked. swung, their heels—and wished 
it ween’) Sunday. 

Playthings? Well, you see, the 
w man had no time for reading. She didn’t 
believe in wasting time that way. She 
wanted to scour the tins. What would the 
neighbors say if they were to come in and 
find her sitting down reading the newspaper? 
There was the oilcloth carpet, for one thing, 
that had to be washed with “skim milk”’ 
three times a week. Some folks didn’t wash 
’em but once, but she wasn’t one of that 
kind. And the pantry shelves and the 
cellar stairs, who was going to keep them 
scoured if she idled away her time reading ? 
When the children came home from school 
she made them stand on the threshold, for 
fear their feet were muddy, while she took 
their slates and handed them their bread 
and butter. Then they ran off to play. Oh, 
no, there were no playthings in that house. 
There was a box of blocks once bestowed 
on Jimmie, but the woman ‘could not have 
them in the house, they made-such a clatter. 
So they were burned up, and Jimmie’s lips 
quivers with the remembrance still. 
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Sunshine? There was a great deal of 
that, or there would have been if it. would 
not have faded the carpets or cracked the 
varnished, or encouraged the flies, but sun- 
light being prone to such deeds of violence, 
it was barred out by blind, and shade, and 
screen. 

- It was beautiful out of doors. There was 
a shady road running down through a pleas- 
ant valley with a shimmering river and 
beautiful hills beyond. There were cool 
woods at the back of the house, and a great 
rock with an overhanging tree where the 
children played. The house stood in a fair 
place, where roundabout were beauty, and 
light, and abundant suggestion of joy. But 
the woman saw it not. She often rushed to 
the door, or out to the barn, or into the 
garden, to see if the mop was dry, or if the 
hens had laid, or if the bugs were eating 
the cucumbers; but she had eyes for neither 
shimmering river, nor pleasant valley, nor 
the beautiful hills beyond. Once a neighbor 
called to her across lots from the back door, 
“ Isn’t this a lovely day? ”’- 

**I don’t know anything about it. I’m 
too busy to be always a-watching the 
weather,”’ was the metallic reply. 

House plants? Oh, no, they would drip 
water and make dirt. Once little Jimmie, 
forgetting himself, brought into that house 
a whole great handful of buttercups, as 
many as his fat fingers could reach round, 
and with his fascinated vision riveted on the 
golden mass, exclaimed, ‘‘ See, buttercups! 
Ain’t they lovely ? ”’ 

The woman anawered quickly :— 

“Yes, I guess so, but don’t bring that 
mess in here to get them all over my floor. 
Carry ’em right out doors, that’s a good 
boy.”” And Jimmie carried them slowly. 

No, there were no flowers mor any such 
rubbish in that house. It was all neat, very 
neat, indeed. The copper tank was like 


gold, the zinc like silver, and the biscuits 
would meltin yourinouth. And the woman 
was thin, very thin, and her calico dress 
flapped straighter every year. She was 
always tired, always in a nervous hurry. 
She went days at a time with her head 
bandaged in vinegar. She knew she was 
overworking her body. She did not know 
she was dwarfing her immortal soul. 

She never looked up to the sky except 
to consider the chances of drying the clothes. 
She never noticed the trees except for de- 
tecting caterpillars, nor saw the moon, ex- 
cept it were with ‘‘ wet” or ‘dry,’ and 
stars—she never knew there was any! She 
never kissed the children. She scrubbed 
their faces, and rasped their hair, and kept 
them clean—so clean! But tender endear- 
ment was none of hers. She existed 
meagrely on the dry bones of life, missing 
all its succulent juices. Yet that woman 


was zealous in what to her was a good cause. 


She was only one of a pitiful number of 
women who see but one side of this poly- 
sided life. Her very ideal heaven was a 
place where there would be no flies. Her 
God was neatness, her house, her Judge- 
ment. So, by and by , scrubbing-brush in 
hand, down she went beneath its wheels 
and died. 
When the children, now half grown, an 

the man stood in that dim and dustless 
parlor where her body lay, and looked upon 
that drawn, white face they felt more awe 


. than grief, and did not dare to stay, and 


went out afraid. The woman had died as 
she had lived, gaunt, meagre, mendicant. 
What had she carried with her, and what 
had she left behind? She had earried a 
shrivelled soul. She had left—the neatest 
house in East Medfield, to be comfortably 
enjoyed by the second wife!—Clara Marcella 
Greene, in the Congregationalist. 


SAY NOT. 


AY not the world is void of love, 
Because it doth not smile on thee, 
There may be one who'd die to prove 
Her love, her truth, her constancy. 
Then for that one—oh, try to find 
- A germ of love—it soon will spread, 
Tlluming both thy heart and mind, 
And brightness o’er thy path will shed. 


Then seek for lové, nor heed the 
’ Which on 'thee now the world doth cast, 
The sun’s bright rays are brighter thrown, 
Much brighter, when the clouds are past. 
Oh! seek for love, for love will bring 
The hopes which now thou thinkest dead, 
*T will lend a charm to everything, 
And brightness o’er thy pathway shed. 
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SUBTERRANEAN PALACES. 


ORGEOUS subterranean chambers of 
marvelous proportions and character 
have been discovered in all parts of the 
world, many in our own country rivaling the 
best known elsewhere in extent and beauty. 
The famous Luray Caverns in Page County, 
Va., the Mammouth Cave of Kentucky,— 
the largest explored cave in the world,— 
Weir’s Cave near Port Republic, Virginia, 
and the Big Saltpetre Cave, recently dis- 
covered in Missouri, are all worthy of spe- 
cial mention. The small round chamber 
that opens into the Luray Caverns has a 
beautiful spring in the centre. Stalactites 
of every conceivable form and hue are there 
in profusion. Many of them have assumed 
grotesque and fantastic shapes, and would 
make rare ornaments for the most elegantly 
appointed drawing-room. This is a mere 
ante-chamber for a series of others whose 
ceilings are as white as the driven snow, 
whose walls are a beautiful mixture of 
green and orange, and whose elegant domes 
are supported apparently by thickly-set pil- 
lars. Looking up, the visitor may see a 
square opening in the ceiling of one of 
these rooms, and by the aid of various stal- 
agmites: protruding from the walls may 
climb up into another chamber; in other 
words, into a second story similar to the 
lower one, with the exception of the pillars, 
where he will be more than compensated 
for there by another wonderful discovery. 
In his front, running under a number of 
arches, with a magnificent line of columns 
on either side, and surmounted by a Gothic 
roof of blue and white, is a spring of 
water probably thirty feet long by twelve 
wide, and with an actual depth of sixteen 
feet. The immense basin looks as if cut 
into a solid block of white marble, the 
pure white bottom of the spring being 
perfectly discernible, and one is lost for 
words to describe its exquisite beauty and 
magnificent surroundings. The rims of 
these basins in some of the other cham- 
bers are as thin as a shell, and have 
a pinkish hue, but it is almost impossible 
to break them; they seem as hard as iron. 
In front of some of the openings the stal- 
actites and formations in some of the 
rooms are.of a pale green, in others they 
are tinged with purple and blue, and all 


are studded with particles that flash out 
various colored lights. In one chamber is 
a grotto with a canopy over it in the shape 
of a crown, and in the grotto another pretty 
little spring, with the usual white basin; 
another apartment has a mass of beautiful 
columns of all sizes and shapes; slabs of 
immense length, hanging like curtains in 
folds and so thin that the light of the 
torches can be seen through them. It is 
the impression that these caverns will 


eventually be found to extend in a chain to 


the Shenandoah River, for at various points _ 
along that river-side huge openings have 
been found leading into caverns of various 
sizes, but none of them have been particu- 
larly explored, owing to large bodies of 
water found in them, and the difficulty of 
climbing over their steep and rocky in- 
teriors. . 

Explorers claim to have penetrated the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky to the distance 
of ten miles, but it must be remembered 
that its windings are so tortuous, and con- 
tain so many obstructions, that visitors are 
easily deceived. Stalactites of gigantic size 
and fantastic form are seen here, though 
none so brilliant and beautiful as seen in 
some other caves. A river navigable by 
boats affords a novel means for exploring 
these subterranean recesses. So much has 
been: written about this cave that we prefer 
to pass on to others fully as wonderful and 
less known. 

Weir’s Cave, alluded to at the opening of 

this article, though inferior in size to the 
Mammoth Cave, is almost equally cele- 
brated on account of its rare beauty. Its 
spacious apartments extending to the dis- 
tance of half a mile, adorned with their 
brilliant stalactites, are said to equal the 
enchanted palaces described in Eastern 
story. 
The Big Saltpetre, in Marion County, Mis- 
souri, has large chambers and long galleries 
succeeding each other, whose height vary 
from one hundred to thirty feet. The drop- 
ping water has formed the most beautiful 
stalactites, and the ceiling is decorated with 
groups of spar in a variety of figures. 

The most interesting of several eaves in 
New York is Ball’s Cave at Schoharie. It 
has been explored about two-thirds of a 
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mile. Stalactites and stalagmites have been 

* found in it of the purest white. It contains 
two lakes, the surface of the one ten feet 
above the level of the other. 

A large number of extensive and partially 
explored caves have been found amid the 
Rocky Mountain regions. 

The marvelous cave which has been dis- 
covered near Hopkinsville, Ky., is deserving 
of special mention as a great geological 
curiosity, inasmuch as it contains a beauti- 
ful fossil forest of gigantic lepidodendrons, 
in connection with numerous species of tree 
ferns, club mosses, equisetums, and other 
cryptogamic plants, all in an excellent state 
-of preservation and in their natural posi- 
tion. The gigantic lepidodendrons tower 
in some instances forty feet in height, and 
vary at the basin from twelve feet in diam- 
eter to lesser proportion. They form beau- 
tiful columns similar to the columns of Fin- 
gal’s Cave at Staffa, only spherical in form. 
Many beautiful translucent and transparent 
stalactites and stalagmites also abound in 
this cave, as do also many other beautiful 
formations. 

Perhaps the most stupendous and unque- 
natural wonder in the old world is the 
Adelsberg Cave, lying in the midst of a 
vast undulating country in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Julian and Carnic 
Alps, in Austria. Once only in the year 
are its wonderful grottos fairly lighted. On 
Whit-Monday anniversary large candles are 
brought into use, when the whole cavern is 
comparatively brilliant, and cheap excur- 
sion trains bring thousands of visitors 
thither. The most remarkable inhabitant 
of this cave is the protes, a strange species 
of reptile, in shape between a lizard and an 
eel, which lives indiscriminately in air or 
water,on the rock or in the mud, and to 
which the presence of light is entirely un- 
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necessary. With music, song, and dance - 
the Adelsberg peasantry, at each anniver- 
sary of their patron saint, make merry with- 
in the ‘‘ball-room” of this cave. Here, 
far beneath the earth’s surface and a mile 
from the light of day the rude music of the 
Carnioleam resounds through more magni- 
ficent halls than were ever -built for any 
monarch. 

The picturesque island of Capri, facing 
the city of Naples, contains a very curious 
cavern, bearing the Italian name of ‘ Cav- 
erna or Grotta Azurra,’’—the Blue Cavern. 
It takes this name from the exquisite blue of 
the waters with which it is filled, compared 
in color to the bottles of vitriol with lamps 
behind them, seen in chemists’ windows, 
and the blue tint reflected upon the stalac- 
tite-roof of the cavern. This water appears 
to act like the lens of a telescope, by con- 
dueting the rays of the sun and the reflec- 
tion of the brilliant skies of Magna Grecia 
into the cavern. The visitor enters the 
cavern in a boat, and soon as the eye be- 
comes accustomed toa light so magical he 
witnesses a view of indescribable beauty 
and grandeur; the stupendous vaults of this 
gigantic bath, richly studded with stalactites, 


being clearly revealed bathed in this rare — 


tint of blue. 

Nearly all the great caves of the world 
are in limestone rocks of comparatively re- 
cent date. They are produced by the action 


. of water, which, running in little streams 


through the strata, and carrying with it 
carbonic acid gas, by which limestone is 
rendered soluble, particles of the rock are 
taken up and removed. Thus the work 
of hollowing out the rock goes silently and 
steadily on through long geological periods, 
until subterranean passages of wonderful 
beauty and marvelous extent are formed. 


LOVE. 


IKE Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
It deep, impassioned gaze. 
It comes, the beautiful, the free, 


The crow of all humanity, 
In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one! 


LONGFELLOW. 
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MR. CRACROFT’S BREACH OF PROMISE. 


EORGE CRACROFT had been estab- 

lished for about two years as a partner 

in Hick’s Brewery at Tubworth (where the 

celebrated Tubworth ales come from), when 

he wrote the following letter to his old 

nursery play-fellow and companion, Miss 
Daisy Lightfoot:— 


‘* My Dear Daisy,—I am awfully glad to 


_ hear that you are coming down with Kate to 


our Hunt Ball next week. I write, first, for 
the purpose of telling you so; secondly, in 
order to make a request in connection with 
your visit, which I am afraid you may think 
rather impudent, but which I hope you will 
forgive when you hear all the circumstances. 

You have heard me mention Minnie Jack- 
man, the professional beauty of Tubworth. 
I am sure that you will not have misunder- 
stood any references that I have made to the 
young lady, because you know that I am not 
a marrying man. I regret to say, however, 
that a misunderstanding on this point bas 
arisen down here. I must, I suppose, have 
given some ground for it, but I assure you 
that I was quite struck all of a heap when, 
a day or two since, Papa J. called on me and 
inquired my intentions regarding his daugh- 
ter. When I had recovered sufficient breath, 
I of course assured him that I had no in- 
tentions of any kind, whereupon he burst 
into a torrent of incoherent abuse, declaring 
that I had trified with an innocent girl’s 
affections, deserved horsewhipping and so 
on. In this extremity, Daisy, [ am sorry to 
say that I dissembled. For wanf of any- 
thing better to urge in self-defence, and in 
order to convince the old boy that it was no 
use bullying me, I told him that-I had never 
expected that any little attention I might 
have paid to Miss J. would be misunderstood, 
since I was engaged already, and had always 
believed the fact to be generally known. 
Don’t be hard on me, the fib has been amply 
punished. Papa J. was silenced for a 
moment, but, of course he went away and 
told everybody. As the result, I have all 
Tubworth congratulating me and inquiring 
the Jady’s name. Mrs. Hicks has, of course, 
been more troublesome than any one, and 
last night, after she had nearly badgered my 
life out, I told her in despair, that you were 


the lucky damsel. For the moment, I quite 


forgot that you were coming down here with 
Kate next week. Now that I have remem- 
bered it, I see only two alternatives. The 
first is to confess the deception to Mrs. H. 
in which case I am sure that I will have to 
tell her, which means telling all Tubworth, 
how I deceived old Jackman. The second 
is to persuade you to help me through the 
mess by coming down in the character of my 
**intended.’? Will you do it? It’s an im- 
pudent thing to suggest, I know. I would 
not suggest it if I did not see myself, in the 
other alternative, drifting into a marriage 
with the fair Minnie, which I am sure that 
no true friend would desire for me. * How- 
ever, I won’t press it against your will. Do 
what you like, but forgive me for taking such 
liberties with your name, but believe me, 
Yours ever, GEORGE CRACROFT.” 


An impudent suggestion it certainly was, 
but George and Daisy had always been such 
fast friends that the impudence of it did not 
strike Miss Lightfoot very forcibly. On the 
contrary, being a lively young lady, witha 
keen sense of fun, she took to the idea 
rather kindly. 

“It would be fun,” she said to herself 
laughingly, as she glanced over the letter 
again. ‘I mast go and talk to Kate about 
it.?’ 

Now, if there was one person who ought 
to have warned Miss Lightfoot of the im- 
prudence of any such frolic, that person was 
Kate Cracroft, in whose house Daisy had 
received the letter. Not only was Miss 
Cracroft old enough to have stood almost 
in loco parentis to Daisy ever since the girk 
had been left motherless ten years before, 
but she was herself looked up to by all her 
friends as a model vf prudence and circum- 
spection. 

Unfortunately, however, a real engage- 
ment between George and Daisy was the 
one thing which Kate had been hoping to 
see ever since the pair had reached a mar- 
riageable age; and the wild scheme which 
they had now got into their heads presented 
itself to her as a most likely step towards 
the result for which she was looking. Be- 
sides this, Miss Cracroft knew her brother 
to be a desperate flirt, and quite irresponsible 
for his actions when there was a good-look-.. 
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ing girlin the case. This made her seriously 
alarmed at what she read between the lines 
of George’e letter, and extremely anxious 
to see him safely extricated from the Jack- 
man entanglement. Accordingly, her op- 
position to George’s scheme was of a very 
hollow kind, and the impetuous Miss Light- 
foot soon blew it to the winds. 

In this way it came about that Miss Daisy 
Lightfoot arrived at Tubworth in the char- 
acter of George Cracroft’s intended wife. 
She and Miss Cracroft stayed with Mrs. 
Hicks, the wife of George’s partner, and not 
Mrs. Hicks alone, but all her friends who 
had an opportunity of observing it, were 
agreeably struck at the evidence of mutual 
attachment afforded by the behavior of 
George and his sweetheart. George fetched 
and carried for the young lady in the most 
approved fashion, dangled at her heels, and 
gazed at her with a fatuous expression when 
he thought any one was watching him. The 
pair were observed to squeeze one another’s 
hands at every opportunity, and were per- 
petually whispering together in corners and 
behind doors. Altogether, the performance 
was kept up with wonderful spirit until the 
Hunt ball, when it was interrupted by a con- 
tretemps of a most embarrassing. character. 

The dance was in full swing when Miss 
Lightfoot and her supposed lover came up 
hurriedly to where Miss Cracroft happened 
to be sitting for the moment by herself. 

“ Kate,” said Daisy, with anxiety on her 
face and dismay in her voice, ‘‘ what am I to 
do? Uncle Dick is here. He has come 
over by accident with some friends, and has 
just been congratulating George and I on 
our engagement! ”’ 

“Good gracious, how unfortunate!”’ ex- 
claimed Kate. ‘‘ And what did you say?” 

“For the first time on record I did not 
know what to say. Of course, he put Jown 
my silence to maiden bashfulness. But 
what is to be done? He will be sending off 
his congratulations to papa by the first 

” 


Can’t we take him into our confidence 
now ?” suggested Kate. 

_*©You don’t know Uncle Dick,’ replied 
Daisy. “He would be horribly shocked if 
he knew the truth, and would think it his 
duty to tell papa at once, which would make 
matters worse than ever.” 

The three conspirators mediated in silence 
for a time, and then it was agreed, on the 
suggestion ‘of Cracroft, that Daisy should 


disclosing it to her father. 
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explain to her uncle that the engagement 
was a secret for the present, and entreat 
him to leave her to choose her own time for 
It is not so easy, 
however, to find an opportunity for a confi- 
dential communication of this kind at a 
public ball. Before Miss Lightfoot found 
the opportunity, her uncle had left. As the 
next best course, she went home and wrote 


‘an irresistible, little note, imploring her 


uncle to secrecy, and George took it to the 
post before he went to bed. But again fate 
was unkind. Before the letter reached him 
Uncle Dick had, or pretended he had, posted 
off his congratulations to Mr. Lightfoot, and 
the mischief was done. 

The result was soon apparent at Tub- 
worth. In the course of a few hours a 
peremptory telegram from her father sum- 
moned Miss Lightfoot home. Miss Cracroft 
accompanied her back to London. On the 
following morning this epistle reached 
George Cracroft:— 


DEAR SiR,—I am utterly astonished at 
the information which I have just received 
from my brother. That you should not 
merely have persuaded my daughter to en- 
gage herself to you behind my back, but 
actually introduced her publicly as your 
future wife, without even a reference to me, 


seems to me a piece of unparalleled imper- 


tinence. It astonishes me the more, inas- 


‘much as I had no idea that ‘you could con- - 


sider yourself in a position to keep a wife. 
However, I will not waste time in recrimi- 
nation. I presume that you have some in- 
tention of consulting me in this matter 
sooner or later, and I wait to a what you 
have to say on the subject. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
** HAROLD LigHTFoorT.’ ” 


‘*Great Scott’ exclaimed Cracroft, as 
finished the letter. ‘‘This is worse than 
Papa Jackman! I must go and see Kate 


about 


He started for town accordingly, as soon 
as he could make the necessary arrange- 
ments. He spent the journey chiefly in 
meditating upon Mr. Lightfoot’s letter. 
He had got Daisy into a very embarrassing 
position—that was clear. The Tubworth 
escapade might pass for a mere harmless 


joke between themselves as long one 


outside knew the truth; but if the facts 


came to be known and talked about, Daisy’s. 


| 
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name would be seriously compromised. 
That much George saw clearly. He saw, 
too, that Daisy’s father would look at it in 
the same light. What was his duty under 
the circumstances? After all he was very 
fond of Daisy, if only in a brotherly sort of 
way. If her father insisted, and she con- 
sented, how could he refuse to marry her? 


He hinted as much to his sister, as he 


handed her Mr. Lighfoot’s letter. 

**No, George, I am sorry to say that it 
won’t do at all,” said Kate, rather ruefully; 
for she would gladly have given a different 
answer. 

** And why?” asked George in some sur- 
prise. 

‘It is rather a long story, but I will ex- 
plain as briefly as I can. In the first place, 


Daisy has no desire to marry you—wouldn’t © 


do so at any price.” 

“Oh, thank you!’ interjected George. 
** And why wouldn’t she?” 

** Because, my dear boy, she has the bad 
taste to prefer somebody else.”’ 

suggested George, after a 

nt’s pause. 

Yes, Frank Hillyard. The fact is, that 
she as good as accepted him a twelvemonth 
ago; but, as you know, he has hardly a 
penny to bless himself with,—you are a 
millionaire by comparison,—and Mr. Light- 


_ foot peremptorily vetoed the engagement 


and forbade Frank the house. Daisy, how- 
ever, will not give him up. They have met 
from’ time to time since, and it is under- 
stood between them that she is to wait until 
he has made enough to keep her.” 

Artful little minx! She never gave me 
a hint of this,” said Cracroft. 

' “ Why should she ? Now, having grasped 


that fact, George, just see what follows. 
On her return to town, Daisy at once 


explained to her father the truth about 
this Tubworth folly. He raged and stormed, 
you know what a violent, overbearing brute 
he can make himself when he chooses. He 
abused Daisy for having as he said, dis- 
graced herself and forfeited her character, 
and you for leading her into it. He next 
swore that he would make you marry her, 
or punish you as you deserved; and fi. ally 
he forbade her ever to disclose to any per- 
son living that her pretended engagement 
to you was not genuine. S*-« has been here 


‘this morning. Her father’s anger and vio- 


lence have evidently upset her greatly, and 
she was quite hysterical. She implored me 
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to save her, first, from being driven into a 
marriage with you; secondly, from expos 
ure of the truth about the supposed engage- 
ment. Of course,I told her that I would 
do my best, and now it rests with you to 
help me.”’ 

certainly,” responded the amiable 
George. ‘* But if she won’t let me marry 
her, I don’t quite see what I am to do.” 

‘*T will tell you. Daisy is too much 
afraid of her father to refuse to marry you, 
—or, at any rate, «o stand out for long if 
he insists on it. But you can refuse to 
marry her, and you must write at once and 
do so. You had better say as little as pos- 
sible, and after that you must, of course, 
keep absolute silence, for Daisy’s sake, 
about the Tubworth affair.” - 

Miss Cracroft sat down then and there 


and dictated the letter to Mr. Lightfoot. 


The letter merely stated that George re- 
gretted that his intentions should have been 
misunderstood, and that he was unfortu- 
nately not in a position even to think of 
marrying Miss Lightfoot. Having copied 


the document faithfully and committed it — 


to the post, George went to bed, and re- 
turned next day to his brewing. 


Although he had implicit confidence in . 


his sister’s judgment, he felt a dismal pre- 
sentiment that Mr. Lightfoot had not done 
with him yet. He was right. Within two 
or three posts he was disagreeably surprised 
by receiving a letter signed ‘* Wylie, Hawke, 
& Jinks,” intimating that that eminent firm 
had been consulted by Mr. Harold Lightfoot 
on behalf of his daughter, and that unless 
within a week Mr. Cracroft signified his 
intention of fulfilling the promise of mar- 
riage which he had undoubtedly given to 
that young lady, they (W., H. & J.) were 
instructed to commence proceedings for 
breach of said promise without further de- 
lay. Miss Cracroft, to whom, of course, 
George at once turned for advice, was in- 
flexible in her view that duty to Daisy 
required her brother to stand firm, even to 
the length of admitting. the promise, if 
necessary. George stood firm accordingly, 
and at the. expiration of a week he was 
served with a writ in an action of Light- 
foot vs. Cracroft. 

It is now necessary to observe how the 
situation presented itself to Mr. Lightfoot. 

In the first instance, this amiable old 


gentleman had been chiefly actuated by the . 


desire of forcing on a marriage between his 
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daughter and Cracroft, and so forever oust- 
ing the obnoxious Mr. Hillyard. Although 
he had professed to doubt Cracroft’s means, 
the old gentleman knew him to be possessed 
of a comfortable little income besides his 
share in the brewery. Failing this primary 
result, his kindly desire was to punish Cra- 
croft by a heavy law suit and damages for 
the Tubworth indiscretion, and at the same 
time to dispose of the scandal of poor Daisy’s 
connection with that business, of the grav- 
ity of which he entertained a rather exag- 
gerated notion. He, therefore, ordered the 
action to be pressed on to the bitter end 
with all speed. 

As the trial drew near, however, an un- 
expected difficulty presented itself. The 
father had hitherto counted upon his influ- 
ence over Daisy to overcome any reluctance 
which the young lady might evince to giving 
evidence in the witness box against Cra- 
croft. About three weeks, however, before 
the time at which the trial was expected to 
come on, Daisy suddenly disappeared. She 
left aletter behind her in which she stated 
(1) that her life had become a misery to her; 
(2) that she could never love or marry any 
man but Mr. Frank Hillyard; (3) that no 
consideration should induce her to give evi- 
dence against Cracroft in the breach of 
promise case; on the contrary, if the case 
was tried she would come forward, she said, 
if necessary, on Cracroft’s behalf and swear 
that he had never promised to marry her. 

This was a staggerer for Mr. Lightfoot, 
and the effect of it was increased when he 
discovered that his rebellious daughter had 
taken refuge at Miss Cracroft’s. 
as he had mastered his wrath, the old gentle- 
man called on Wylie, Hawke & Jinks, and 
laid the situation before them. It was small 


comfort that he got there. The idea of 


a breach of promise case without the plaint- 
iff, or with the plaintiff figuring as a witness 
for the defendant, was, in the opinion of 
this intelligent firm, preposterous. They 
advised point blank that the ection should 
be settled. 

Mr. Cracroft’s solicitor, however, on being 
communicated with, perceived that his client 
was now master of the situation. He, 
therefore, declined any compromise, except 
on the terms of Mr. Lightfoot paying all 
the costs. These were now considerable. 
It was a bitter pill to the old gentleman to 
pay down a heavy sum in addition to own- 
ing himself beaten all round. Was there no 


As soon’ 
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way, he asked himself, in ‘which he could 
bring his daughter to reason ? 

While he was turning over this question 
in his mind, he happened to hear of the 
death of Mr. Frank Hillyard’s father—an 
event which he knew would mean an addi- 
tion of two or three hundred a year to the 
income of Daisy’s suitor. This piece of . 
news suggested to him a way out of his 
difficulty. He had played off Cracroft 
against Hillyard; why: should he not now 
play off Hillyard against Cracroft? With 
this admirable idea he despatched a con- 
ciliatory note to Daisy, with one or two hints 
in it, that had the effect of bringing that 
young Jady back to the parental roof within 
a few hours. Simultaneously with this, the 
old gentleman had writen a diplomatic note 
to Hillyard’ in answer to which that gentle- 
man also quickly presented himself in 
person. The lovers were summoned into 
the father’s presence to hear his proposals. 

Mr. Lightfoot’s scheme was this: Daisy 
was to co operate loyally in carrying on the 
breach of promise action, and to give her 
evidence at the trial ifnecessary, Mr. Light- 
foot would, after the trial give his consent to 
a marriage between his daughter and Frank 
Hillyard; and would hand over to Daisy a 
sum equal to whatever damages might be 
awarded her in the action, provided no 
further demands were made upon him in 
connection with the marriage. 

‘For instance,” he said, “if you get 
£500 I will make it up so £1,000. If you 
get a thousand I will make it up to two. I 


hope you may.” The old gentleman did not 


add that his solicitors were of the opinion 
that the plaintiff would be lucky if she got a 
hundred pounds, and was not likely to get 
more than half that sum. Nor did he ex- 
press what was really in his mind, namely; 
that his daughter would thus have every in- 
ducement to make the case look as bad as 
possible for the defendant. 

‘** But is this quite fair to Cracroft, sir? ” 
hazarded Hillyard. 

“Why not? Shouldn’t we make him pay 
as much as we can?”’ returned Mr, Light- 
foot. ‘‘At any rate, if you don’t approve 
of it you need not take the money.” 

‘*T should like a little time to think it 
over,”’ replied Hillyard, 

“*T will give you till this time to-mor- 
row,’’ said the old gentleman, rather shortly; 
S but understand that if you decline this yom | ‘ 
will get nothing more out of me.” 
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Whether or not this hint influenced him, it 
is impossible to tell; but at the expiration 
of twenty-four hours, Mr. Hilfyard had over- 
come his scruples, and intimated that he and 
Daisy were content to fall in with Mr. 
Lightfoot’s proposal. The old gent:eman 
was visibly elated at this announcement, 
for he felt that he now stood to win in any 
event. 

He remained under this impression for two 
or three days, when his views were some- 
what modified by the receipt of the follow- 
ing letter:— 


LIGHTFOOT v CRACROFT. 


** DEAR SrR,—We enclose copy of letter 
received this day from the defendant’s 
solicitor, offering the sum of £2,500 in settle- 
ment of plaintiff’s claim for damages and 
costs herein. As this handsome offer far 
exceeds the best anticipations we could form 
of the verdict, we presume that you will 
have uo hesitation in accepting it. Avwait- 
ing your instructions, we remain, your obe- 
dient servants, 

WYLIz, HAWKE & JINKS.” 


‘What is the matter, papa?” inquired 
Miss Lightfoot, astonished at the exclama- 
tions. which burst from her father, as he 
finished the letter. 


Mr. Lightfoot’s only answer was to toss 


- the document towards his daughter. 


** But I don’t understand it,’ said Daisy, 
when she had read the letter. ‘‘ What does 
it mean?” 

** It means, I suppose,”’ said her father, 
** that I shall be asked to hand over £2,500 
to you and young Hillyard. But I’ll not do 
it, I swear I won’t! It’s a fraud—a plot 
between Hillyard and Cracroft. I will not 
be bound by any promise I have made under 
such circumstance! 

He repeated this declaration a few hours 


( 
later at 4 somewhat warm interview with his 
would-be son-in-law. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” replied Hillyard, as 
the promise was entirely voluntary on your 
part—as, in fact, the suggestion emanated 
from you, [ feel that I am entitled to hold 
you strickly to the arrangement.” 

“Oh! you do, do you?” replied the 
father. ‘ And how do you propose to effect 
it?” 

‘*In the event of your receding from your. 
bargain, I shall feel compelled to inform Mr.. 
Cracroft of the whole circumstances of your 
understanding with your daughter and me, 
in regard to the breach of promise case. I 
need hardly remind you that the law of con- 
spiracy is very wide, and that there is such 
an offence known to English law as suborn- 
ing perjury.” 

It is sufficient to add that Mr. Lightfoot. 
did not recede from his bargain, but handed 
to his daughter on her wedding-day a check 
for £5,000, which of course, included the 
£2,500 paid by Cracroft. 

And you arranged it all with George. 
Yes; I understand that,” said Daisy to her 
husband not long after. “ But where did 
the money come from? ”’ ’ 

“T raised the £2,500 with Cracroft’s as- 
sistance, and then passes the amount on to 
him, and he, in due course, transferred it to 
your father, who, as you know, handed it 
over to you with his own £3,500. Now, of 
course, we must at once return our £2,500: 
decoy to the source from whence it came. 
The £2,500, however, which your father 
kindly added to it, will give us a comfortable 
start in life.’’ 

“* Ah! I see it all now,” remarked Daisy; 
‘‘and, at the same time, I understand why 
poor papa gave me such a queer look when 
he told me that I had got a very clever 
husband.” . 


Joy, rose-lipt Dryad, loves to dwell 

In sunny field or mossy dell, 

Delights on echoing hills to hear 

The reaper’s song, or lowing steer, ; : 
_ Or view with tenfold plenty spread 

The crowded cornfield, blooming mead; 

While beauty, health and. innocence, 

Transport the eye, the soul, the sense. 
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A GERMAN STUDENT AND HIS PARROT. 
By Frederick A. Dewey. 


N a quaint old provincial town in Ger- 
many,” began the major, emitting a 
cloud of smoke from beneath his grizzled 
mustache, ‘there lived not many years ago, 
an old frau and her young niece in a droll 
box of a cottage in one of thesuburbs. The 
old frau was considerably straitened in cir- 
cumstances, and relied a good deal upon the 
skillful fingers of Christina Meyer for her 
livelihood, that beautiful young girl turning 
many an odd dollar by the elegant fancy 
work she worked at sedulously—embroidery 
eoloring, andthe like. For some years they 
lived on quietly and contentedly, seeing little 
‘or no company, making very few visits, and 
being unmolested by any one, managing to 
maintain a decent livelihood and no more, 
when a sudden war convulsed the country, 
and prices went up like rockets. 

** With the rise of prices came a cruel lack 
of employment for the fair Christina, who 
Was now glad to ear pence where she had 
previously earned pounds. She struggled 
womanfully, but to no avail. She worked 
by night as well as by day, until her sweet 
face grew haggard, her blue eyes became 
saddened, and her pretty white fingers sore 
and stiff. Wherever she offered her dainty 
‘wares, and her journeyings on this account 
‘were not her lightest task, the same dolorous 
lament attended every refusal, ‘hard times.’ 

“The larder ran low from lack of suffi- 
fient sustenance, the old frau grew feeble 
and irrascible, and Christina wan and sad; 
@nd at last, sorely against her will, and not 
until endurance could go no further (for 
Frau Dryer was a descendent of one of the 
proudest barons Germany had ever sup- 
ported), the old frau admitted into her cot- 
tage, as boarder, a handsome young student 
with a red cap and a round tassel, a yellow 
mustache, meerschaum, and a loquacicus 
parrot, red, green, and blue. 

** It has been affirmed by not a few of. the 
- ld fraus in the vicinity that the fair Chris- 
tina was the attraction that drew young 
Gottlieb to Frau Dryer’s humble cottage, he 
being wealthy and able to live in opulence; 
but, be that as it may, he dovetailed himself 


into the frau’s best chamber as naturally as | 


if he had been accustomed to indigence from 


infancy, delicately paid his quarter’s bill in 
advance, heaped his not very many books 
in a corner, smoked his meerschaum, and 
chaffed his irascible parrot, and proceeded at 
once to court the fair Christina. 

Frau Dryer was prudent and discerning. 
She soon detected the student attentions, 
and with the same sharp eye discovered that 
so far from discouraging them the beauteous 
Christina was fast becoming smitten by the 
tiny arrows of the little blind god, and that 
handsome young Gottlieb, with his yellow 
mustache and manly beauty, was enmeshing 
her demure little niece. So one day Frau 
Dryer set out to institute inquiries regarding 
this young student. To her inexpressible 
satisfaction she discovered that his father 
was one of the richest burghers in Berlin, 
that he was possessed of great influence, 
politically, socially, and financially; and that 
when young Gottlieb would shortly come 


into his majority, he would also come into 


one of the prettiest fortunes in all Berlin. 


“Sly Frau Dryer returned home in a high © 


state of satisfaction, with her head agog with 
golden dreams. In imagination she already 
saw Christina the courted wife of Mynheer 
Gotdieb, decked in silk and satin, with a 
box at the opera, and in close intimacy with 
the nobility—yea, and even a coat of arms 
on her carriage panel into the bargain; and 
as for herself—well, well! strange things 
happen oft-times, and she must henceforth 


give her cronies to understand that they 


must keep their distance, and not be too 


familiar. 

** After this the complacent frau watched 
the billing and cooing of the lovers with in- 
tense satisfaction, and was seareely less 
pleased than Christina at the ardor of young 
Gottlieb, who seemed to view the world 
through her bonny blue eyes. As yet no 


definite engagement had been consuma 


but it was easy to see that happy event w 
swiftly nearing, and that the day was not f. 
distant. Frau Dryer’s satisfaction augmented 


to positive glee, she rubbed her hands and. 


wagged her sagacious old head in the fall- 
ness of her delight, and took no pains to pat 
any Sbstacle in the way of the approaching 
betrothal. Sly Frau Dryer! 
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* About this time Gottlieb. was suddenly 
called away home to officiate at the nuptials 
of his sister, who was to be married to an im- 
poverished nobleman, a magnificent match. 
Frau Dryer was so everjoyed at having a 
bona fide nobleman in the family that she 
saw Gottlieb depart in satisfaction; but not- 
withstanding his fervent protestations of 
love and fidelity, pretty Christina could not 
restrain a few tears. 

“* Gottlieb departed, leaving his parrot in 
charge of a fellow-student, who, being a 
lover of animals, had earnestly sued for the 
privilege. The young student was notori- 
ous for his profanity, and in a short time the 
wicked parrot had the whole list of oaths 
at his tongue’s end, and was never half so 
well pleased as when reeling them off to the 
uproarious delight of his profane tutor. 

** We had better premise here,’ said the 
major, as he paused to light his cigar, which 
had gone out, “ that Frau Dryer abominated 
swearing above all other sins. She was a 
riged moralist-and a zealous Catholic; and 
woe to the blasphemer. All the wealth and 
virtue in the world, if put into the moral 
scale, would kick the beam when counter- 


’ weighted by profanity. This sin above all 


others she never forgave; on this point she 
was inexorable. 

One event after another,’’ resumed the 
major, “‘ transpired to detain Gottlieb at the 
paternal mansion much longer than he had 
expected, in fact, for several months. But 
he wrote constantly to Christina, who hoarded 
his letters with loving penuriousness, and 
in a flutter of happiness looked forward to 
his speedy return. Meanwhile the parrot 


in his temporary quarters had attained the - 


pinnacle of profanity, and when Gottlieb 
returned his blasphemous preceptor could 


teach him no more—he knew it all. 


“On the day that Gottlieb was expected 
to return, the student, haying been notified, 
sent back the parrot, who submitted to 
Christina’s caresses in surely silence, but 
eyed Frau Dryer with the most diabolical 
significance. To all attempts to draw him 
into conversation he maintained the most 


. inflexible obstinacy. Frau Dryer and Chris- 


tina marveled at his taciturnity (for as I said 
before he was very loquacious), and ascribed 
his silence to loss of memory consequent 
upon being separated from his master. But 
Poll had forgotten nothing, you may better 
believe; the sly old sinner was be: ina 
time. 


“Toward the middle of the afternoon the 
bird, who was moodily pluming himself on 
the window-sill, suddenly cried in a voice of 
unusual discordance. ‘Here comes Goti~ 
lieb!’’ Frau Dryer and Christina rushed to 
the deor, and looked down the street. Sure 
enough, Gottlieb was coming close at hand. 

‘Christina ran back into the house, and 
in a delicious flutter of joy applied herself 
to dusting the mantel with the utmost as- 
siduity, while Frau Dryer smoothed down 
her black gown and sat in her high-backed 
chair ready to receive Gottlieb, a picture of 
smiling welcome. The parrot hopped into 
the room, and taking his stand in the middle 
of the floor, eyed Fran Dryer with a diaboli- 
cal leer. 

‘*Soon hurried footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and a form darkened the door- 
way. Christina turned, and seeing Gottlieb,. 


more handsome than ever, smiling in the - 


door, sprang iuto his arms with a little cry 
of happiness. 

“Welcome, dear Gottlieb,” said Frau 
Dryer, advancing to imprint a motherly kiss 
upon his fair cheek. At that moment a 
discordant voice rang through and through 
the room, a hoarse screaming of a series of 
oaths and blasphemous expressions, uttere@ 
with a facility only acquired by persistent. 
practice. 

“Such profanity! Frau fairly 
shrieked, and forgetting Gottlieb and Chris- 
tina, turned to reproach the blasphemer who 
thus outraged all decency. She saw only 
the parrot, which with head cocked know- 
ingly on one side, was strutting up and down 
before the fire-place with his evil eye fixed 
upon the horrified aud scandalized frau. In 
another moment the bird had flown to her 
head; and winding his curved claws in her 
hair, reeled off such a gust of profanity as 
an hour before she could not have conceived, 
and caused her to turn yellow with holy 
horror. 

** With an oath of passion Gottlieb sprang 
upon the bird and tore him from the frau’s 


head, Poll bringing two clawsful of bloody 


hair with him. With the quickness of light- 
ning, he wrung the bird’s neck, Poll screach- 
ing horribly, and with his last gasp uttering 
a sepulchral oath, then he flung the con-) 
vulsed carcass into the street, and turned 
to Frau Dryer to apologize. 

“ But the scandalized frau refused to 
listen. Trembling with indignation, and. 


half fainting with rage at the insult, she 
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bathed Gottlieb, praying for a hearing, and 
protesting his innocence, out into the street, 
and locked the door, paying no regard to his 
prayers, protestations, and explanations 
through the keyhole, turned her attention to 


_ Christina, who had fallen into hysterics. 


She utterly rejected Gottlieb’s explanation 
of the parrot’s acquisition of profanity, and 


 dirmly believed that Poll had learned it from 


him himeelf.”’ 
Here the major paused to light a fresh 


Well? ” T suggested. 
“Gottlieb hung round for several days, 


faunting the keyhole, which finally became 


rusted by his breath, so much whispering 
did he do through it. But to all his be- 
w*seechings and explanations Frau Dryer 
turned a deaf ear, and kept Christina locked 
dn the garret, and did not stir out until a 


week had expired, when Gottlieb went away 
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enraged. Then she ran out to a doctor, 
got her head dressed, bought a wig, and 
went back home a believer in total depravity, 
and a hater of all talking birds, especially 
parrots. 

‘“* Gottlieb, in despair at finding that Chris- 
tina was forever inaccessible to him, went 
to the war and was killed in the first battle; 
Christina languished on hearing the terrible 
news, and resisting Frau Dryer’s strenuous 
attempt to marry her to a fat distiller of 
wealth and standing, died in less than a year 
of a broken heart.”’ 

** Major,” said 1 in extreme indignation, 
‘¢ Frau Dryer deserves to be doomed to lis- 
ten to a swearing parrot all the rest of her 
life!” 

“* Well, perhaps,”’ said the cautious major, 
puffing his cigar with great calmness, ‘ per- 
haps, Charley.” 


PURSUED IN THE 


NIGHT. 


_ By Addison F. Browne. 


URLING the summer of 1864, the United | 


State steam transport Mississippi, 
while proceeding on a voyage from New 
York to New Orleans, one beautiful evening 
was ploughing through a quiet sea off the 
South Carolina coast; and her passengers 
and crew were privileged to enjoy that 
serene beauty of ocean and sky, often ob- 
served in this region, where Neptune never 
does anything by halves. Either impelling 
ithe winds to whirl out of the south, and lash 
his waters into mad cyclones, or to float 
gently from landward, and by their soft 
murmur cause tritons and other saline peo- 
ple to sink in such deep slumber that only 
the long, smooth ground swell, perpetuated 
by their regular breathing, informs us that 


ocean is still a temple of activity. 


Beside her officers and crew, the ‘good ship 
«arried a somewhat mixed company, consist- 


ing of veteran soldiers returning from hos- 


pital and furlough; recruits going forth for 
the first time to encounter the dangers of 
«amp and field; delegates to the Christian 


* Commission; and a few. prisoners, bounty- 


jumpers, and so forth, designed for seclu- 
sion in the gloomy precincts of Dry Tor- 


Among the latter was an individual who 


had enlisted over a dozen times; and in - 


every case, after receiving the steep bounty 
then being paid, succeeding in getting away 
without a single day’s duty. When, just at 
dusk, a steamer’s smoke was observed dead. 
astern, this worthy, who for some reason 
was allowed considerable liberty, expressed 


the hope that this vessel might prove a Ones 


federate privateer. 

The steamer was bull down, and seemed 
to be exactly on our course, so that nothing 
could be made out, regarding her character. 
But, as the Florida had been working havoc, 
among merchantmen in that neighborhood, 
it was feared the stranger might prove this 
very craft. So; a8 no other means of es- 
cape appeared, the Mississippi was pushed, 
to her utmost, and very soon attained a 
speed sufficient to carry her safely. away 
from any ordinary vessel, 

But after nignt shut in, we could see our 
pursuer’s light shining over the waters from 
far astern; and though her noble engines 
were working under a pressure they had 
never sustained ‘before, the Mississippi could 
not be made to prevent that bright gleam 
from steadily drawing nearer. And feeling 
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_@hristian era, at the present time. 
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elated at the prospect of soon falling into 
the power of those who were enemies of the 
Government, now holding him a prisoner, 


"our man of numerous bounties indulged in 


considerable unpleasant language, which 
grew louder and more boastful as all hopes 
of running away from the stranger vanished. 

So rapidly had she advanced that with a 
night-glass we could see her dark form 
looming up not more than half a league off 
our quarter. Then adopting a diagonal 
course toward us, she was in a very little 
while only a short distance away; when 
suddenly a clear flame was seen to leap from 


her bow, immediately followed by a sullen 


report, and in a few seconds by a splash in 
the water directly in our course, and only a 
few hundred yards from the bowsprit. 

This performance, as most people know, 
is the nautical way of saying “ stop!’’ and 
as the Mississippi was without heavy guns, 
besides being loaded with practically de- 
fenseless people, her captain decided to in- 
stantly obey the command. 

In ashort space the much-feared man-of- 
war was alongside, and from her deck in 
ringing tones, came the question, ‘‘ What 
ship is that?” 


“United States transport Mississippi,” 
replied our skipper; who then, in a gru‘f but 
somewhat tremulous voice, shouted back, 
And what ship is that? ” 

Scarcely a second elapsed between this 
question and its answer. But to our 
strained faculties it seemed days ere the 
same clear voice which first hailed us pro- 
nounced the words, ** United States steamer 
BR. R. Cuyler.” 

For one moment the glad news conveyed 
by this announcement compelled us to silent 
joy, and then, from every loyal soul on the 
Mississippi, one great huzza went up, which 
was really a prayer of thanksgiving for our 
deliverance from a dreadful, painful anxiety. 

After a friendly interchange of courtesies, 
and many cheers for the gunboat and her 
crew, the Mississippi resumed her southward 
course, and Mr. Bounty-Snatcher, for his 
insulting talk, of which we had taken little 
notice during the time of danger, was 
adorned with heavy metallic ornaments, and 
was constrained to wear them until landed 
at his spacious, but somewhat dismal, per- 
manent residence, on the sun-and-tempest- 
beaten Florida Key. 
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HERE is a long list of names of the 
blind who have been eminent in the 
various branches of learning, from the time 
ofeDiodatus, who lived fifty years before the 
Great 
work has truly been accomplished by these 
blind people, and the following are men- 
tioned as some of the most noteworthy. 
Diodatus, of Asia Minor, celebrated for his 
learning in philosophy, geometry, and music. 
Eusebius, also of Asia, lived from 315 to 
340 of the christian era; became blind at 
five years of age, died at twenty-five. And 
during so short a lifetime, this blind man, 
by his theological writings, has come to us, 
and will go down to posterity, as one of the 
fathers of christianity. 
Henry, the minstrel of Scotland, author of 
poetic life of Wallace; born blind in 1361. 
Margaret, of Ravenna, born in 1505, blind 
at three months; celebrated for her writings 
on theology and morals. 
Herman Torrentius, of Switzerland, born 


in 1540; author of history and poetical dic- 
tionary. 

Nicholas Sanderson, of Berkshire, Eng- 
land, born in 1682; learned 'in mathematics, 
astronomy, and wrote a work on algebra. 

Thomas Blacklock, D.D., of Scotland, 
born in 1721; blind at six months; cele 
brated for his learning in poetry, divinity, 
and music. 

Francois Huber, of Geneva, Switzerlandy 
born in 1750; wrote on natural science, bees 
and ants and on education. 

John Milton, born in 1608, in London; 
author of “* Paradise Lost.” 

John Metcalf, born in 1717, in England 
road surveyor and contractor. 

Mr. Focault, born in Paris, in 1797; in- 
vented a writiug apparatus for the blind. 

Laura Bridgman, born in Vermont, a deaf 
mute, as well as blind, became a well-edu- 
cated and cultivated lady. 

Yes, the annals of the blind are the an- 
nals of a wonderful people. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STOR Y-TELLER. 


THE YOUNG PIONEER. 
By Clinton Montague. 


E careful, Robbie, strange Indians 

may be about, and the forest is full 

of danger. You must keep a sharp lookout 

for our sakes as well as your own, for what 

would little Maggie and I do if the savages 
‘should take you away ?” 

Mrs. Clavering stood in the door of their 
little cottage, with her six-year-old daughter 
Maggie beside her, while Robbie, her son, 
a manly youth of seventeen, was balancing 
an axe on his shoulder, preparatory to start- 
ing for the forest, where for a week now he 
had been busy gathering and boiling sap 
from the budding maples. 

It was in central New Hampshire, during 
the long-away days of the eighteenth century. 
The Indian wars were not yet over, and the 
scalping-knife and torture-post were still the 
nightly and daily dread of every man, woman 
and child on the frontier settlement. Mrs. 
Clavering and her family, who had followed 
tho tide of emigration from the more thickly 
settled seaboard, had been in their new 
quarters nearly twe years undisturbed; but 
for the past month or two there had been 
fearful rumors of devastation on the border, 
and every day the settlement of Canterbury, 
far up on the smiling Merrimac, expected 
the onset of the red warriors. 

'** Don’t fear for me, mother,’? answered 
Robbie, bravely. ‘‘ I shall be as safe in the 
woods as here. I have my axe and rifle, and. 
can take care of myself.” 

* Well, good-by. When you hear the horn 
Sound come home to dinner. And if you 
think of it you may bring me some of those 
hemlock twigs for a broo:.. I need a new 
one.” 

“ All right mother dear. Look out and 
don’t let the Indians get you and Maggie.” 
And whistling cheerily, Robbie walked away 
to his lonely task in the forest. 

All that forenoon the lad was busy carry- 
ing and boiling the maple sap, which was 
flowing freely in the warm April morning. 
It was before the days of tin buckets and 
gine evaporators, and the pioneer’s way of 
doing business was rather primitive. 


Ia the first place rene 


were hewn from poplar wood. These would 


last two seasons. Holes were bored into the 
maples on the south side about a foot from 
the ground, and spouts made of sumach 
inserted to conduct the sweet fluid into the 
troughs. . 

The eap was boiled in two large kettles, 
supportid by a wooden bar placed horizon- 
tally across two crotched sticks driven into 
the ground. Robbie had built a rude cover- 
ing over the kettles, two sides of which were 
protected from the weathsr by a wall of 


hemlock limbs and branches skillfully inter- 


laced. 

The sap-season was a very pleasant one to 
Robbie, the most pleasant in fact of the 
whole year. The boy was never happier 
than when the warm days of March ap- 
proached, and the first notes of the blue-bird 
betokened the coming of sap-time. To 
gather the sweei' fiaid, tend the fires, and 
make candy of the inspissated liquid upon 
the white snow were cheerful experiences 
in his young life.. 

During the season we are speaking of, 
sugar time was late. Robbie tapped his first 
tree the second day of April; but as if to 
atone for lateness the saccharine flowed with 
a regularity beyond all precedent, As 
those who are the least conversant with t 
ways of sugar making know, the season is 
distinguished by what are called “ runs.” 
There will be a very cold, freezing time fol- 
lowed by two or three warm days, Some- 
times a “‘run” will continue a week, but 
usually three or four days is the limited time, 
and then ensues 4 storm, or another cold 
snap, after which the liberated sap will flow 
again. 

The first run that Robbie had lasted nine 
days, and as he had nearly a hundred trees 
tapped he had a busy time enough of it. 
On séveral occasions he had boiled all night. 
He was obliged to give his whole attention 
to the business. This he could conveniently 
do, as his mother was well and strong 
enongh to attend to their small stock. 

The ninth day was the best of all. How 
the sap did ran! Noon was considerably 
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past when the boy had the troughs emptied 
and all the boilers were full. He was 


startled at the. lateness of the hour. Had 
the horn sounded and he failed to hear it ? 
It must be so, he thought. Never before 
had its blast failed to warn him of the hour 
of noon. Either he had not heard it, or his 


' mother’s neglect foreboded something terri- 


ble. 

He grasped his gun and started to go 
home at once, alarmed by the thought that 
presented itself, but after going a couple of 
rods he retraced his steps, threw down the 
musket, and seized his axe. 

“T will wait half an hour longer,” he 
thought. ‘‘ Of course it’s all right. There 
is nothing that could have happened. 
Mother is only a little late, that’s all. I 
shall hear her sound the horn pretty soon.” 

He now busied himself in splitting several 

logs of wood that lay before the door of his 
sap-house. They were pretty rough custom- 
ers according to rustic parlance, and he was 
obliged to resort to wedge and beetle to 
successfully operate upon them. At last 
only one of the logs remained uncleft. 
_ This one was very crooked in its grain, 
and of a hard and stubborn growth, and de- 
spite his most strenous exertions, seemed to 
defy him. His axe scarcely made an im- 
pression upon the springy wood, and the 
‘wedge would fly from the flinty log, as if 
controlled by some adverse spirit. But he 
‘worked on with a will, and at last succeeded 
4n effecting an opening, though the wood 
‘stubbornly resisted his efforts to be cloven 
#ntirely. 


“Ugh! Big stick tough; come apart 


hard,” said a gruff voice behind him, and as 
the youth turned suddenly he found himself - 


confronted by six stalwart Indians. They 
were brutal-looking warriors, their Zaces 
hideous with war-paint, and each one bore 
@ rifle and tomahawk. 

Robert Clavering was no coward, but if we 
said that he did not experience a shudder of 


_dread at the moment, we should be assert- 


ing what was not true. They were enemies, 
and he knew they were visiting him with no 
friendly intentions. But he controlled his 
fear with an effort, and answered as uncon- 
cernedly as possible, letting his axe drop to 
perpendicular:— 

“My red friend says rightly; it is a very 
stubborn log. But I hope to succeed in 
dividing it at last.” 

“Guess not now. White boy our pris- 


oner. Walk woods with us to Canada,” and 
the dusky spokesman shook his tomahawk 
threateningly. 

**T ought not to go with you,” replied the 
boy composedly. “I have a mother and a 
sister who depends on me for their support. 
They cannot take care of themselves in the 
wilderness.”’ 

‘* White boy no see quick. We take them 
too, all go to Canada. Come quick; we 
can’t wait much of any,” was the gutural 
response. 

“Come, Robbie, don’t let them kill you,” 
said his mother, whom he now noticed for 
the first time, as she stood with her hands 
bound behind her back, and little Maggie 
beside her, secured in the same manner. 

The boy’s breath came quick. His heart 
rose up within him, and called for vengence. 


_ He saw the flames of the burning captive, 


and pictured the years of captivity with all 
of their concomitants of horror, and it seemed 
to him as though he would rather die at 
once, than undergo all their tortures. His 
mother and sister must be rescued too. 
He could never live to see his little, laugh- 
ing-eyed, golden-haired Maggie, the squaw 
of one of those savage warriors. His moth- 
er’s white hairs should not be brought down 


. in sorrow to her grave. 


But what could he do? His enemies were 
six to one against him, each one a strong- 
armed, brawny brave, with whom he could 


_not have coped successfully in a trial of 


strength. His rifle was beyond his reach, 
nor could he have used it if he had held the 


weapon in his hand. Cunning was the only _ 


resort left him by which he could hope to 
outwit his enemies. 

‘You most ready, ha?” growled the im- 
patient warrior. ‘‘Indianina hurry. Take 
scalp you no come quick.” 

‘Well, I will go with you,” said Robbie 

With all the sang-froid he could muster, 
*¢ But I dislike to leave my work unfinished. 
Some of my neighbors may like to burn this 
wood. So aid me, youand your companions, 
in forcing this log asunder which I have 
tried in vain to split.” 
_ “ Help do that easy,” answered the savage 
grinning with satisfaction. ‘‘ Why you no 
speak about it before? Said what you want 
first we have him split fore now.” 

** Lay hold now then with all your strength, 
and we will see what can bedone. It isa 


contrary wood, and we must pull hard.” 
“We pull jes’ like mighty,” grunted the 
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gavage. ‘Pull it apart soon, me guess,”’ 
and the accomodating red men all lay hold 
of the open seam which the wedge had 
already started, and strained like Titans. 

Pull harder, all together now,” cried 
Robbie, and he struck the imbedded wedge 
with his axe, adroitly knocking it from its 
place. 

A mad cry of consternation and pain rose 
from the Indians as the yawning seam closed 
like a vise upon their fingers. Too late they 
saw the trap that the active brain of the 
pale-faced boy had devised for them. Their 
howls and groans were frightful. 

‘You got poor Indian tight,” said one of 
the savages with a sickly attempt at a smile. 
“ He want to talk now. You let him go, he 
tell what he pay you.’’ 

Do not ask me for any mercy,’’ said the 
“You threatened 
my own life. Besides, if I should release 
you, ill would it fare with those poor women.”’ 

“Indian all in fun. He talk big, but he 
no mean anything. Be good Indian, take 
no more scalp, if white boy let him go.’’ 

**Your conversion came too late,” an- 
swered Robbie. ‘I will not kill you, but I 
will secure you so that you shall do no more 
mischief at present.” 

The boy went into the sap-house and 
brought out a strong rope with which he 
proceeded to bind each savage, securely fast- 
@ning their arms and tying them tight with 
coils of the hempen thong. This done he 


inserted the wedge into the log again and re- 


leased the chagrined warriors from their 
painful position, winding the end of the rope 
around the block, so that there was no pos- 
sibility of their escape. 

Mrs. Clavering was upon her knees thank- 


ing God for ther merciful deliverance, and 


the overthrow of their enemies. Even Mag- 


gie’s sweet innocent face was full of solemn 


‘¢ My brave hoy,’ said the mother, “ you 
have saved our lives, and we had better died 
here than to have run the gauntlet in Canada. 
But whatare we to do? Ou? cabin has been 
burned and all our property destroy 

‘‘ We will take refuge in the fort at the 
village for the present, and by another sea- 
son perhaps we will be able to begin again, 


As for the Indians, they may stay here till | 


Captain Clough can remove them to the fort. 
They will be safe enough.” 

Robbie took the precaution before he 
went away, however, to confiscate all their 
guns and other weapons, which he loaded 
upon his person, and forthwith directed his 
steps toward Clough’s Fort at the settlement 
three miles distant. By the middle of the 
afternoon the pioneers arrived safely at the 
block-house, where they were welcomed by 
the kind settlers, and accomodations pro- 
vided for them. 

On hearing Robbie’s account of the cap- 
ture of the six Indians, Captain Clough, after 
congratulating him upon his exploit, set out 
immediately with a few of his men to bring 
the warriors to the fort. This was accom- 
plished without trouble; and the red men 
were held as prisoners of war until they were 
exchanged for an equal number of whites 
who were held as captives by the French 
authorities at Quebec. 

The following summer a band of whites 
under the command of the famous Captain 
Lovewell went into the wilderness in pursuit 
of the savage foe. Our Robbie was a soldier 


in the expedition, and at the battle of 


Pequakett, when the Indians were dis- 
astrously defeated, with the loss of two of 
their bravest chiefs, he exhibited the courage 
of a true Indian fighter. 

In the succeeding spring he built a new 
cabin on his clearing; where they lived in 
ae ever after. 


A 
Had 


bound our hearts together. 
The 


ripened wheat was bending low, * 
We gathered honeyed reses. *Oh,’’ 


We said, “‘’T will last forever!” 
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“TIT FOR TAT.” 


By Ada F. Strickland. 


ETTY Belle Southerland sat before 

the fire that evening with the traces of 
tears on her cheeks, and ‘bright drops still 
shining in the brown eyes, that her lover 
used to look so fondly into, and call ‘‘ sweet- 
est eyes were ever seen.” And this same 
lover, now transformed into her liege lord 
and master, stood before a mirror on the 
opposite side of the room, tying his elaborate 
tie, with an unmistakable frown on his hand- 
some face. 


“T roust say, Belle,” he was saying just - 


then, ‘*I think you are extremely foolish. 
Because you will not go anywhere, of any 
evening, but are content to bury yourself 
here at home with the children who have a 
good nurse to look after them, is no reason 
that I must do the same, and what is more 
you needn’t expect it. I need some relaxa- 
tion of an evening, and I am going to take 
it.”? 

You know very well, Arthur,” said the 
little woman, blazing up at last, ‘‘that it’s 
not your going out that I object to at all. It 
is the Way you act when youare out. Didn’t 
.Mrs. Stetson tell me the other day that she 
was perfectly astonished when she found you 
were a married man, you acted so like a 
single one? And (idn’t Hattie Wilson tell 
me that that hateful little cat of a widow, 
Mrs. Ralston, deelare that she was perfectly 
carried away with you, and her every other 
word was something Mr. Southerland had 
‘said or done’? Didn’t you dance every set 
with her, night before last, while I was at 
home nursing baby through the croup?” ~ 

And here the brave voice broke down in 
genuine sobs. 

* That little cat of a widow, as you call 
her, is the prettiest woman I have seen in 
many a day, and these other women are 


meddilesome gossips,’ and her husband 


‘slammed the door emphatically as he left 


the room. 
Poor Belle felt as if her heart was broken, - 


and was rising to go to her own room, where 
she could indulge her grief, when a gentle 
hand was laid on her shoulder, and she 
turned to face her sister. 

‘* Belle, will you forgive me?” she said. 
“T have heard all between you and Arthur, 
for I could not make you hear me when I 


came in. Listen to me. 
treat your husband to a game of ‘tit for 
tat 

But, Katie began Belle. 

‘But me no buts,” said thegirl. ‘“ Listem 
to my plan, and you will see how it will 
work,’ and rapidly she unfolded it. Alb 
you have to do, you see,is to go to Mrs. 
Stetson’s party tomorrow night, and I will 
manage the rest,’”’ 

** But, Katie, the children ”»—— 

- Didn’ t I say I would come every night 
and stay with them? Can’t you trust them 
to me?” 

At last Belle, conscious that somethiag 
must be done, entered eagerly into her sis- 
ter’s plans, and the next day was spent by 
tho two conspirators in arranging a costume 
that should make Mrs. Southerland the ad- 
mired of all admirers. And indeed she was 
worth turning twice to look at, as she came 
sweeping into the room where her husband 
was putting the finishing touches to his 
toilette. Her dress, one of the ravashing 
new shades of heavy silk, fitting her still fine 
figure to perfection, her beautiful brown 
hair elaborately dressed by Katie’s deft fin- 
gers, with a single heavy drooping rose 
among the braids, and surely no eyes could 
be brighter than the brown ones that looked 
up at her husband, no lips redder than the 
ones that smiled up at him. 

“ Why, Belle, what does this mean?” he 
said, looking at her in astonishment. 

“Oh, nothing, only I have concluded to 
go with you to-night,” was the reply. ‘* Will 
ldo?” 

** Yes, but the children,” he said, slowly. 

** Oh, nonsense,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘* It’s all foolishness my staying 
with them every night when they have such 
agood nurse. Come! Are you not ready?” 

They were greeted with numerous excla- 
mations of delight, as they entered the al- 
ready crowded room. But Mr. Southerland 
soon found it was not his presence that had 
called them forth, but that of his wife who 
soon found herself the centre of an admiring 
circle, while her husband soon found him- 
self, to use an expressive slang phrase, * no- 
where.” Not even the entrance of his 


charmer, the widow, could help him out, forj> _ 


I want you to 
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she of course had an anxiety to see Mr. 
Southerland’s wife, and was soon standing at 


her side, having been introduced by their . 


* mutual friend,” Mrs. Stetson. And Belle, 
‘now thoroughly entering into the spirit of 
‘the thing, was smiling down at her, from her 
few superior inches of height, and talking in 
her most charming way, while she mentally 
decided that the widow was “ not a bit pretty 
after all; green eyes and red hair! Pah! 
‘That she should ever be jealous of that 
¢creature.”” And the widow, in a secret rage, 
was wondering how on earth some women 
kept that wonderful bloom on their cheeks 
that was so plainly not rouge, and how they 


_ ‘kept the dark circles from under their eyes. 


- Belle could have told her, if she had cared, 
that it was early hours and a clear con- 
‘science, the tender caresses of little child- 
‘Ten, and all the sweet delights of home, that 
did these things for her. And Mr. Souther- 
Gand, standing a little to one side, and looking 
at the two, could not help comparing them, 
‘and wondering how he could ever have 
‘thought the widow pretty, when he had so 
much fairer a type of beauty at his own fire- 
side. Just then two gentlemen entered, one 
whom he knew, and one a stranger, and 


_ ‘paused almost at his elbow. 


* By Jove!’’ said the stranger, a very 
thandsome man with the uniform and epaul- 
@ttes of an officer of the United States Army, 
** whois that lady by Mrs. Stetson ?” 

“ What,” said his companion, “ the little 
one in white ? That ie our belle, Mrs. Rals- 
ton. 


“No, no!” said ‘the officer, impatiently. 


“* Not that little washed-out creature, but the 
other, that lovely woman on the right. 
Come and introduce me immediately.” 

~ And the next moment Arthur had the 


pleasure of hearing the handsome Colonel 


“Ingerton introduced to his wife, and offer 
this arm for a promenade. 

* Why was it, although he joined the widow 
800n after, and played the devoted, as usual, 
all the evening, that the flirtation had lost 
“its zest? Surely Mr. Southerland was not 
‘very far gone, for that one evening was al- 
‘most his cure. But when it went on this 
‘way for two weeks, and every evening he 
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‘saw the handsome colonel bending over his a 
wife or clasping her close in a waltz, it is no 
wonder that when one evening Belle en- 

tered the room, she found him in his old 
position before the fire, his head sunk . 
moodily on his breast. 


are you not ready, Arthur?” she 
said lightly, passing before him. ‘‘ The a 
carriage is waiting.” | 

“*T am not going,”’ he said, without lifting — 
his head to look at her. . 


“But why?” she said, buttoning her 
glove, and trying to speak in a carele 
steady voice, though her heart was on her 
lips and the quick tearsin hereyes,asshe 
saw his despondent attitude. \ 

“Why?” he said at last, raising his ‘ 
stormy blue eyes tv meet hers. ‘* Do you 
suppose it is any pleasure to me, madam, to 
go to these parties and see you, evening 
after evening, all devotion to another man 
beside your husband and giving him nota 
word or glance ? ”’ 

It had been her cue, then, to answer him 
lightly and scornfully, as he had so often 
done her, but her woman’s heart failed her, 
and much to the disgust of Katie, she threw 
herself at his feet and sobbed out: 

“O Arthur! I can’t stand it any longer. 
It’s all a joke made up between us to break 
you from flirting. Colonel Ingerton belongs 
‘to Katie. They have been engaged for 
years and she told him how ‘to act, and, oh, 
dear, 60 sorry if you 
with me!” 

Then of course he raised her pe forgave 
her, and Katie, from her hiding place be- 
hind the curtain, shook her dimpled fist at 
them. He was not punished half enough 
she thought. But the lesson sufficed for his 
perfect cure, and that was all Belle wanted. 

“ After this, we will stay at home together, 
darling,”’ he said that night. 

“No, no!” cried Belle, who had also - 
learned a lesson, ‘I have been silly and 
selfish. We will divide the time. Three | 
nights out of the week I will go with you, 
and three you shall ny 
children.” 

that was the way it ended. 
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AspaRraGus Soup,—Scrape and wash two 


pieces, Lay the heads one side, and parboil the 
remainder for five minutes in boiling salted water, 
: drain, and add one quart of chicken stock, and 
4 cook slowly until the asparagus is tender, then 
‘ di , rub through a sieve. Reheat, and when boiling 
: bind together with one teaspoonful of butter, 
and twe of flour cooked together; dil:.te with one 
, quart of hot milk, add the heads of asparagus 
which have been cooked until tender in boiling 
salted water, season the soup. with salt, pepper, 
and a slight grating of nutmeg, and serve at 
‘ once. If fresh asparagus is not in the market, 
\ canned asparagus can be used with excellent 
\E results. A slice of onion cooked in the butter 
\ will give additional flavor. 
BrorLep Scrop.—Clean theroughly and dry 
well a good sized scrod; brush with melted butter, 
or olive oil, sprinkle with salt and pepper, lay on 
@ greased broiler, and cook over a clear fire about 
twenty minutes. A scrod is either a haddock or 
small cod prepared for 
the back bone. 
Tomato one can of 
tomatoes, four peppercorns, one sprig of parsley, 
two cloves, and one sprig each of summer savory, 
thyme, and marjoram, or about one-third of a 
teaspoonful all altogether. Dilute two table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch with a little cold water, 
and stir into the hot tomato, simmer ten minutes, 
add salt and pepper, and one tablespoonful of 
butter, and strain over the fish. 


CLam Croquerres.—Clean and drain one 
- | quart of clams. Cook in a double boiler until 
‘well heated, then drain again and chop the hard 
part fine, and then add the soft part. To the 
strained liquor add milk to make one-half pint, 
and make a thick sauce with one tablespoonful 
‘butter, and one of cornstarch, the clam liquor, 
yolks of two eggs. Add the chopped clams, 
remove from the fire, season with salt, pepper, 
and cayenne, add a teaspoonful of minced 
"parsley, and set away to cvol, when cold, shape, 
roll in egg and crumbs, and fry in hot lard. The 
little-necked clams, or the long-necked clams may 
~ be used, it is generally thought that the long- 
necked clams has a better flavor. 


mustard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a few. 
grains of cayenne, one-half teaspoonful of pow- 
dered sugar, yolks of two raw eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls each of lemon juice and vinegar, one 


of a cupful of thick cream whipped until stiff. 


HOME TOPICS. 


bunches of asparagus, and break it in small 


MAYoNNAIsE DRESSING.—One teaspoonful of | 


Re and one-half cupfuls of olive oil, and one-quarter ° 


Great care should be taken to add the oil slowly 
and keep cool, to prevent the mixture 
After mixing the mustard, salt and a little of the 
oil, beat thoroughly, as it is beaten it will thicken, 
and then thin with lemon juice. After the first - 
thinning the oil can be added faster. If the 
dressing is beateu for quite a little while, it will 
grow whiter. Thick cream can be used instéad 
of oil, many prefer butter to either. If butter is’ 
used, it should be melted and the salt allowed to: 
settle. Drain off the butter from the salt, and 
use in place of the oil. When done the 
should be thick enough to stand when dropped 
from aspoon. If it should show signs of curdling 
put in a teaspoonful of lemon juice and stir 
briskly. If it does curdle, turn slowly on ‘to the 
yolk of an egg beating all the time. This will 
bring it smooth again. 

STRAWBERRY CREAM.—Wash and hull 
two boxes of strawberries; sprinkle with two 
cupfuls of sugar, let stand one hour; mash, and 
rub through a strainer. Scald one.and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, mix one tablespoonful of arrow- 
root with one-half cupful of milk; add to the hot. 
milk, and cook ten minutes; cool, add three pints 
of cream and freeze to a mush, add the fruit 
syrup, and finish freezing. In preparing the 
boiler for heating the milk, fill the lower boiler 
as full of water as the upper boiler comes above 
the rim. Ice cream made from arrowroot is. 
more easily digested than if madé of. pure cream. 
Ice cream made with gelatine is very smooth, but 
not nutritious. The arrewroot mixture will be 
sufficiently thickened at the end of three minutes 
cooking, but it needs the ten minutes’ cooking to 
break the starch grains and make it digestible. 
For freezing the cream, use the proportion of 
three parts of finely-cracked ice to one of salt. 
Be sure to measure with care, and if a small 
freezer is used, take a cup for measuring. Dis- 
tribute the ice and salt evenly, and turn the 
handle of the freezer occasionally while packing. 
Ice creams are better 
hours before serving. 

«*s 

Rick WiTH PEACHES.—To one pint and a half 
of cold cooked rice and one-half cup of mfik, — 
scalded with one-half inch piece of stick ‘cina- 
mon; one-quaater cup of sugar, one tablespoonful - 
of butter, and two beaten eggs. Turn on toa hot 
platter, garnish with peaches, currants, and 


angelica. Serve with a sauce made by cooking 


together one cup of peach juice, one-half cup of 
sugar, and one teaspoonful of cornstarch, cooked 
together for five minutes. Put the rice, milk, 


“gugar, and butter together and heat over hot. 


water; add the eggs just before serving. ~ 
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DIGGING FOR CAPTAIN KIDD’S 
TREASURE. 


Charles Johnson of Belmont, near Truro N.S. 
‘a young man, hadadream. Two men of ghosts 
called on Mr. Johnson and told him to follow 
them, asserting that they were once captain and 
mate of a pirate ship. They took him into a 
part of the Stewiack Valley, in the forest, and 
showed him two piles of human bones, which 


they took him to a lonely pond on Oak Island, 
near Chester, and down several feet into a pit, 
-off of which was a tunnel. At the end of the 
‘tunnel they showed him a large square box, 
which one of them opened, revealing to Mr. 
Johnson’s view piles of bright gold and jewelry. 
This, he was tcld, was the captain’s treasure. 
Then he was taken down thirty feet further 
‘ and into another tunnel, and the mate’s treasure, 
consisting of a box seven feet square, full of gold 


2 ee and sacks containing silver, was shown to him. 


He was again taken down one hundred feet to 
the bottom of the shaft and into another tunnel, 
and another large box filled with gold was shown 
tohim. All this treasure Mr. Johnson was to 
dave at a future date, except that the mate re- 
quested that one-half of his treasure be given to 
the Catholic Church. This Mr. Johnson prom- 


_ dsed to do. 


. The bottom of the pit was planked over, owing 
to quicksand, and from it was a stone tunnel 
passing out to the sea. At this point Mr. John- 
#on asked the spirit of the captain if he was 
Kidd, and he answered :— 

“ No, Iam Red Beard, once the terror of the 
Atlantic Ocean. When we captured a ship we 
4id not immediately put the crew to death, but 
brought them to this island and made them dig 
these tunnel, pits, etc. When the work was 
completed we put them to death and buried them 
in one of the pits. One day we saw several men- 
of-war heave in sight and we then knew that our 
hiding place was discovered. The mate and my- 
self set off from the island in a boat and landed 
at a distant point, entered a forest, and for days 


. wandered about, until, overcome by hunger and 


exposure, we died where we showed you the 
bones.”’ 
At this point Mr. Johudie. awoke from his 
dream. 
Tue Lonerst Dar.—tt is quite 
when speaking of the longest day in the year, 
to say what part of the world we are talking 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


about, as will be seen by reading the following 
list, which tells the length of the longest day in 
several places. How unfortunate are the child- 
ren in Tornea, Finland, where Christmas day is 
less than three hours in length! 

At Stockholm, Sweden, the longest day is 
eighteen and one-half hours in length. 

At Spitzbergen the longest day is three and 
one-half months. 

At London, England, and Prussia, 
the longest day has sixteen and one-half hours. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day last, 
from May 21 to July 22, without interruption. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, 
Siberia, the longest day is nineteen hours, and 
the shortest five hours. . 

At Tornea, Finland, June 21 brings a day 
nearly twenty-two hours long and Christmas 
one less than three hours in length. 

At New York the longest day is about fifteen — 
hours, and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 
hours. 

* 

Whalebone is a horny cahevient found in the 
mouth of the whale. The number of strigh ef 
whalebone obtained from the mouth of the whale 
amounts to about 300, and are from twelve to 
fifteen feet in length, ten to twelve inches 
broard, and from 4-10 to 5-10 of an inch thick. 
They consist of parallel fibers, and are easily 
bent or split. From its elasticity, strength and 
lightness, whalebone is employed for many 
purposes, stiffening stays. ribs for umbrellas and 
parasols, ete. 


A on TREE Tops.—It may not be 
known outside of the neighborhood in which it 
is situated, but it is nevertheless a fact, that in 
Sonoma County Calafornia, there exists an 
original and successful piece of engineering and 
building that is not to be found in the books. In 
the upper part of the county named, near the 
coast, may be seen an actual road-bed, in tree 
tops. Between the Clipper mills and Stuart 
Point, where the road crosses a deep ravine, the 
the trees are sawed off on a level with the sur- 
rounding hills and the timbers and ties laid on 
the stumps. Im the center of the ravine men- 
tioned two huge red wood trees, standing side by 
side, form a substantial support. These giants 
have been lopped off seventy-five feet anove the 
bed of the creek. This natural tree bridge is 
considered one of the wonders of the Golden 
State, and for safety and security far exceeds a 
bridge formed in the most scientific manner. 
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ae ‘who stood beside him in the spirit. From this 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. | 


SPRING CLEANING. 


‘Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head 
An’ sweep the snow-bank from yer heart. 
Jes’ w’en the spring cleanin’ comes aroun’ 
Bring forth the duster an’ the broom, 
But rake yer fogy notions down 
An’ sweep your dusty soul of gloom. 


Sweep old idees out with the dust 
An’ dress your soul in newer style, 
Scrape from yer min’ it’s wornout crust 
An’ dump it in the rubbish pile. 
Sweep out the hates that burn an’ smart, 
Bring in new loves serene and pure, © 
Aroun’ the herth-stone of the heart 
Place modern styles of furniture. 


Clean out yer morril chubby holes, 

Sweep out the dirt, scrape off the scuth ; 
*Tis cleanin’ time for healty souls; 

Git up an’ dust! ‘The spring hez come! 
Clean. out the corners of the brain, 

Bear down with scrubbin’ brush and soap, 
An’ dump ol’ Fear into the rain, 

An’ dusty a cosey chair for Hope. 


Clean out the brain’s deep rubbish hole, 
Soak ev’ry cranny great an’ small, 
An’ in the front room of the soul 
Hang pootier pictures on the wall. 
Scrub up the winders of the mind, 
Clean up, an’ let the spring begin; 
- Swing open wide the dusty blind 
An’ let the April sunshine in. 


Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, 
Set our new shade an’ blossom trees, 
An’ let the soil once froze an’ hard 
Sprout crocuses of new idees. 
Yes, clean your house an’ clean your shed, _ 
An’ clean yer barn in every part; F 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snow-banks from yer heart! 


“Now, dear,” said Mr. Breezy, leading his 
wife carefully over the sand, ‘‘you must wet 
your head first, and then ’’—— 

“Do you suppose I have never been in bathing 
before ?”’ asked Mrs. Breezy, giving an extra tug 


at the skirt of her bathing suit, and looking over Gy: 
her shoulder to see if any vulgar men were tak- | 


ing in her more or less graceful costume. ‘‘ Mr. 
Breezy, you talk as though I had lived all my 
life in the backwoods of Ohio, and had never 
got a sniff of salt water. I am just as familiar 
with surf bathing as you are, Mr. Breezy, and I 
dare say a great deal more so. You know I was 
brought up on the sound, and I know ’”’——. 


‘ 


“ But, my dear, the surf here at Long Branch 
is very heavy, and you must take good hold of 
the rope as soon ’’—— 

“Now, Mr. Breezy, I’m not a baby,” said 


Mrs. Breezy, jerking her arm away from the. 


grasp of her husband, and making a vain attempt 
to walk gracefully over the rough beach. “I'd 
like to see the wave big enough to knock me 
over; and you needn’t suppose ’'m going to 
cling to that old rope, and miss allthefun. The 
rope is all very well for the old people, and the 
ceildren. If you are afraid, Mr. Breezy, you had 
better go back to your bath house, and put on 
your clothes.” 

** But you know, my dear, you can’t swim, and 


there is a very strong undertow here,” said Mr . 


Breezy, once more grasping his wife’s arm. 

let go of me; and for pitty’s sake stop 
acting like a fool,”’ said Mrs. Breezy, making a 
dash forward, and once more releasing her arm. 
** All the people will imagine we are on our wed- 
ding tour if you keep on in this way. You just 
shift for yourself, and let me alone for once in 
your life. I know you will have all you can do 
to keep from drowning without bothering me. 
You can’t swim any more than I can, and ’'d 
advise you to cling to the rope on your own ac- 
count, and stick toit. For my part, I'd rather 
be drowned than appear a co’ 

**But simple prudence, my dear,” said Mr. 
Breezy, stumbling over a piece of drift-wood, in 
a vain attempt to once more reach his wife. 

‘Tf I was a man I’d swear,”’ said Mrs. Breezy, 
looking back scornfully at her better half. “Of 
sil the old grandmothers you go ahead. you 
think I came down here to be constantly told 
what I am to do? Am I of age, Mr. Breezy, 
ornot? Tell me that?” 

“But you will stay inside the ropes, won’t you, 
dear ?”’ urged Mr. Breezy, stumbling alone after 
his wife, and cursing the luck that ever brought, 
him to the seashore. 

‘*] don’t know whether I will or not,” said 
Mrs. Breezy, striding boldly towards the breakers, 
and folding her arms in a determined manner, 
“It’s just as safe outside the ropes as in, and I 
can take care of myself anyway, ao matter 
where lam. Did you ever see me in a position 

here I couldn’t Mr, Breezy ?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said Mr. Breezy; 
smiling in spite of his situation. ‘“ But you are 
not used to surf bathing 

‘“* Mr. Breezy do let up,—I mean do step that 
everlasting preaching,” said Mrs. Breezy, reach- 


ing the edge of the incoming tide, and halting - 


suddenly. ‘‘ Mr. Breezy, come here, and tak 
my hand.” 


| 


=. 


the Western | streams, 


“But I thought you could 

“Never mind what you thought,” said Mrs. 
Breezy, jumping back as a little wave lapped 
about her ankle. ‘“‘Take my hand, do you 


“hear!” and another wave swept in, creeping 


pearly to her knee. “Will you take my hand, 
or do you propose to stand there like a brute, 
and see your wife drowned?” screamed Mrs. 
Breezy, throwing her arms about her husband’s 
neck, and hanging to him like a poor relation. 


"Now take me over to that rope, and don’t let 


go of me,” screamed Mrs. Breezy, as a big wave 
swept up to her waist. 
“But you said, dear, that’’—— 

**Do you want to get rid of me?”’’ screamed 
Mrs. Breezy, clinging to her husband’s hand like 
a vise. “Do you want me to dr—drown ? Oh, 
dear, here comes another.”’ 

And she fairly climbed up on her husband’s 
form in a vain attempt to escape a tremendous 
breaker, but it was too late, and they both rolled 
over on the sand, as the water dashed past them. 

* Ugh, this is dreadful,” gasped Mrs. Breezy, 
finally regaining her feet, and tugging at her 

Clinging bathing suit. “Oh, dear, I must just 
look like—like—a fright; and my hair is all 
coming down, and—and I think I will go out. 
‘Mr. Breezy, what are you laughing at, you great, 
heartless brute?” But another wave caught 
her on a flank movement, and she once more hit 
the sand. Oh, dear,—U Mr. Breezy, catch me, 


‘Where are'you?” screamed Mrs. Breezy, dis- 


tributing herself promiscuously over the beach, 


“Here, dear,” called Mr. Breezy, dipping a 

of sand out of his port ear, and doubt- 

fidly crawling toward his wife, and the twin 


COLN’s First DotLAR.—One evening, in 
tne J ecutive Chamber, there were present a 


. “Mo,” said Mr. Steward. 
‘replied Mr. about 
eighteen years of age. T belonged, you know, to 
what they call down South the ‘ scrubs’— 


“two.of things that we had gathered, with myself 


: ‘and a little bundle, down to New Orleans. A 


er was coming down the river, We have, 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


and the custom was, if passengers were at any 
of the landings, for them to go out in a boat, the 
steamer stopping and taking them en board. I 
was contemplating my new flatboat and wonder- 
ing whether I could make it any stronger, or 
improve it in any particular, when two men 
came down to the shore in carriages, with 
trunks, and looking at the different boats, 


singled out mine, and asked: ‘Who owns — 


this?’ I answered, somewhat modestly: ‘I 
do.’ ‘Will you,’ said one of them, ‘take us 
and our trunks out tothe steamer?’ ‘Certainly,’ 
said I. I was very glad to have the opportunity 
of earning something. 1 suppose that each 
would give me two or three bits, The trunks 
were put on my fiatboat, the passengers seated 
themselves on the trunks, and I sculled them 
out to the steamboat. They got on board, and I 
lifted up their heavy trunks, and put them on 
deck, The steamer was about to put on steam 
again, when I called out that they had forgotten 
to pay me. Each of them took from his pocket 
a silver half-dollar, and threw it on the floor of 
my boat. I could scarcely believe my eyes as I 
picked up the money. Gentleman, you may 
think it a very little thing, and in these days it 
seems to me like a trifle, but it was a most im- 
portant incident in my life. I could scarcely 
credit that I, a poor boy, had earned a dollar in 
less than day—that by honest work I had earned 
a dollar. The world seemed wider and fairer 
before me. I was a more hopeful and confident 
being from of the Re- 
bellion. 
TO THE MAN, 

If you think that a woman is any weaker 
minded than a man, stop where you are, 

you do your wife, don’t take one, is 

If you that ranning the house condiais 
in paying the bills, don’t undertake it. | 

If you have an idea that you are too good for 
a picked up dinner, remain a bachelor. 

If you have found it a hard task to’ be happy 
yourself, don’t try to make any one els happy. 

“If you are marrying her for her’ figure, it. 
would be wise on your part to watch her diet 
very closely. 

If you have choosen a woman without 
regard to her other q halt; iidusai 
the wrong road. 

have a home. 

head,fand that head be yours, postpone 
wedding 

inan and.wife one and that you are to be the 
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a A point in the conversation suggesting th im: 
aa thonght, Mr. Lincoln said:— | 
“Seward, you never heard, did you, how 
“earned my first dollar ?” 
After much persuasion I got the consent 
a My mother to go, and constructed a litt | 
«= fatboat, large enough to take the barrel 
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cent. of their income belongs to the taproom, in 
heaven’s name let marriage alone. 
TO THE WOMAN. 


If you are extremely fond of dancing you 
‘would do well to marry a dancing master. 


If you don’t feel that you are qualified to be a 


poor man’s wife, don’t. marry a rich one. 

If you are marrying for money only, you must 
‘only expect to get what money can buy. 

If you are going to marry a man for looks, you 
‘musn’t be surprised when he gives you black 
ones. 

' If you are going into the thing blindly, don’t 
‘hold up your hands in holy horror when you get 
your eyes opened. 

If you are marrying a man to reform him, it 
‘behooves you to exercise all the zeal and patience 
of the reformer. 

If you only contemplate taking a husband in 
order to gain greater freedom, don’t be surprised 
if he should profit by your example. 

If you have been engaged three times before 
this, you had better wait six months; perhaps 
this engagement may be followed by still 
another. 

If you have an idea that a cook-book and an 
allowance can make a happy home, you should 
get yourself to a mannery with all convenient 
speed. 

If you expect that God will bless your home 
because you put that sentiment in yellow worsted 
and an oak frame, you are doomed to disappoint- 


ment. 


If you have an idea that married life is any 
easier than it was in your mother’s time, because 
you can live in @ boarding house and put your 
washing out, don’t try it. 

If you are fond of dress and show and empty 


’ parada, and take pleasure in the frivolities of 
‘fife, don’t marry a man at all; merely. marry 


something that will pass for a man.— Young 
Ladies’ Bazaar. 

Nervous Woman Hel-lo?’ 
said Mrs. Van Smith sweetly as she took down 
the telephone receiver without t' to ring. 
Hel-lo-o! [A pause] Oh, dear! Hel-lo-o! 
Why don’t they answer? [Another pause.] 


Oh, I forgot to ring. How absurd! [Rings] 


Hello! Is this——oh, why are they so slow? 
Hello! Say, hello! (Rings again.] Oh, that’s 
them at last. Well, say, is this Mr. Van——Oh, 


_ hello! [Sundry rings and pauses.] Is this Mr. 


Van Smiti? [A pause.] Is this Mr. Van 
Smith ? [Another pause.] Is this Mr.—— Why 
don’t you answer me? Oh, hello, hello! Who 
—is—this ? [Pause.] Oh, central office! Why, 
Ldon’t want any central office. I want the Van 


Smith Consolidated Cheese Company. I want - 
Mr. Van Smith. 


and pause.) What number? How do 
what—— Directory? Telephone 
Where? Tied to this’*phone? Oh! eyes 


‘[Espies telephone directory at right of trans- 


mitter and opens it.] Let’s see; Van, v—p, q. 
r, 8, t, u, Vv, W-v comes between u and w. 
here it is; the Van Smith Consol—— Main 
number 4,022. [Into the ’phone.] Say, hello! 
Oh, my good gracious, I’ve got to ring again, 
{Sundry further wild rings and subsequent - 
pauses] At last! Is that you? [A pause.] My, 
what impudence! I mean, who is this! Well, 
give me—[Aside.]—where is that telephone 
book? Wait a minute! [Consults directory.] 
Give me main number four thonsand and 
twenty-two! Four, yes, four, that’s it. [Long 
pause vaired by moaned and muttered “ hello’s.’’] 
Say, who is this? Is this Mr. Van Smith—. 
Well, say, who—what—why, I am close to the 
’ phone—as close can get.  [Louder.] Is this 
Mr. Van Smith? Well, ishethere? Well, say, 
will it be too much trouble to let him know that 
if he’s there somebody wants to see him. Tell 


him I want to see him. Yes, I! It’s me wants 


to see him. ([Saddened voice, barely audible, 

coming from the ’phone: ‘ Madame, will you 

kindly gather together your intellectual forces to 
explain who you are? The supply of ‘me’s’ is 
practically unlimited.] [Mrs. Van Smith con- 
tinuing.] Oh! Themean thing; Pm Mrs. Van 

Smith. [Long pause.] Whoisthis? [Eestati 

cally.} Charlie? Yes, dear. Well, say, Charlie, 

I just wanted to know if yon were there. You 

are there, aren’t you? Well, that’s all. Good- 

by Good-by!”? [Goes away leaving the re- 

ceiver hanging down. ]—Chicago Record. 


A jovial landlord ef Bucksport—who ought to 
have been the proprieter of Old Jed Prouty’s 
tavern—owns a standing April Fool Day trap, 
which he anually springs on his friends and with 
unvarying success. The outside door of hig 
office is protected through the celd weather by a 
portable box-like storm entrance or porch. On 
the first day of every April, the landlord moves 
this arrangement to one side of the door, and the 
“* April fool trap”’ is ready. Soon, along comes 
a drummer, opens the door of the storm entrance 
as usual, and brings up “‘kerslap’’ against the 
solid clapboarding, while a big placard inscribed 
with the motto: ‘“‘ April Fool” meets his aston- 
ished gaze. It takes a good deal of nerve te 
sneak out of the “trap” and look unconcerned, 
especially if former victims are on the wa ch to 
assauge their own 
of others. 
How He Poppep.—He was 4 
question to the girl of his choice, and was trying ~ 
to decide how he should do it. : 
First he thought of the kindly proposal, in the 
style of the Middle Ages: “‘ By my halidame fal, - 
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shall unite us ere another sun gilds the turrets 
of Windsor castle!” 


have long loved you in secret, ge-ur-r-l, and, 
though I am not rich, I can offer you the true 
and unselfish devotion of my whole-he-hr-rt.”’ 
. But after all he did it something like this: 
Er—Miss Alicia—er—excuse the familiarity. 
but—er—will you—er—oh, by Jove!”’ 

And then she came to the rescue and said: 
**That’ll do, Willie dear. It’s all right, and I 
know papa and maim will be so pleased!” 

ft 


in New York; of a former clerk,.who is now 
sentthe clerk to Part II to watch another case that 


‘thing from the clerk, he started for Part IT. and 


Then he considered the theatrical style: ey 


A story is told in ex-Judge Fullerton’s office. 


& successfyl lawyer in that city. The judge. was . 
engaged in Part I. of the Superior Court, and . 


he expected to bé called any moment. The 
judge finished in Part I. and, not hearing any-: 


‘got Just outside the door when his case wat 
ealled. . His clerk shouted out :— 


** We would like a postponement, your honor.” 
“You must go on,” rejoined the judge. 
our witnesses are sick,’ replied the 


clerk, with refreshing frankness. 


“Then I shall have their testimony taken by 
.commissien,’’ sharply answered his honor. 
“But all of them are down with small-pox,’” 
said the effervescent youth. 

“In that case the postponement is granted,” 
calmly replied his honor. 
- Judge Fullerton was aghast. He had not 
heard that his witnesses were suffering from 
small-pox; in fact, some were in sight, smiling 
like good fellows; but rather than have his enter- 
prising assistant sent to jail, he walked away. 


Afterward Judge Fullerton asked him toexplain, — 


and got this answer:— 
“| thought you wanted that case to go over, 
and over it went.’’ . 
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